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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


THE CASE OF SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


LAST March Senator Robert M. La Follette began 

a new term of six years as United States Senator. 
In a Democratic year, 1916, he was reelected as a 
Republican by a majority of 130,000 in a state where 
the normal Republican majority is about 25,000. To- 
day the Republican State Central Committee of his 
own State — Wisconsin — by a unanimous vote (only 
two members not voting because, having enlisted, they 
could not be reached) is demanding his expulsion 
from the United States Senate for “treasonable and 
seditious utterances” and “disloyalty to our govern- 
ment.” The League of Wisconsin Municipalities has 
taken the same action. The State Council of Defense 
in Wisconsin and seventy-one county councils call on 
him to resign and call on the Senate to expel him if he 
does not resign. The city superintendents of schools 
of the same state, in annual convention, formally re- 
solved that his utterances are opposed io the ideals of 
liberty and democracy. Ii: Sheboygan, Wis., he was 
hung in effigy. From many parts of the country out- 
side of Wisconsin demands for his expulsion have 
poured into the Senate—from Rotary clubs, Councils 
of Defense, Public Safety Committees, Grand Army 
Posts and Bar Associations. The Republican State 
Convention of Massachusetts, without a dissenting vote, 
adopted a resolution censuring him for “marked dis- 
loyalty,” after speeches had been made by Senators 
Lodge and Weeks and Governor McCall. The only two 
living ex-Presidents, both of them Republicans, have 
denounced him in emphatic language. Mr. Taft spoke 
of his conduct as “detestable,” one to shock the deepest 
feelings of Americans.: Mr. Roosevelt calls him “the 
most sinister enemy of democracy in the United States,” 
and in speech after speech has called for his expulsion 
from the Senate. President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, declares that “you might as well put poison in 
the food of every boy that goes to his transport as to 





permit that man”—referring to La Follette—‘to talk 
as he does.” 


How Senator La Follette 

Started the Avalanch. 
THIS avalanch of, protests was started by the Public 
Safety Commission of Minnesota after Senator La 
Follette had addressed a convention of the Non-Par- 
tisan League held in St. Paul on September 20. Some 
of the reports of that speech have been declared in- 
accurate by the Senator, but the following extracts 

seem to be unimpeached: 


“It behooves a nation to consider well before it enters 
a war of that sort how much it has got at stake. If all it 
has got at stake is the loans the house of Morgan makes 
to foreign governments and the profits that the munition 
makers will earn in shipping their products to foreign coun- 
tries, then I think it ought to be weighed, not in a common 
hay scale, but in an apothecary’s scale... . 

“For my own part I was not in favor of beginning the 
war. I didn’t mean to say we had not suffered grievances. 
We had at the hands of Germany serious grievances; we 
had cause for complaining; they had interfered with the 
right of American citizens to travel upon the high seas 
on ships joaded with munitions for Great Britain. We had 
a right, a technical right, tc ship munitions, and the Amer- 
ican citizen had a technica! right to ride on those vessels. ... 
I didn’t believe we should have gone into this war for that 
poor privilege... . 

“But somebody will tell you that American rights are 
involved. What American rights? The right of some 
venturesome person to ride on a munition-laden vessel in 
violation of an American statute that no vessel which car- 
ries explosives shall carry passengers. Four days before 
the Lusitania sailed President Wilson was warned in per- 
son by Secretary of State Bryan that the Lusitania had six 
million rounds of ammunition on board, besides explosives, 
and that the passengers who proposed to sail on that vessel 
were sailing in violation of a statute of this country; that 
no passengers shall travel on a railroad train or sail upon 
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A DREAM OF GERMAN VICTORY 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


a vessel which carries dangerous explosives. And Mr. 
Bryan appealed to President Wilson to stop passengers 
from sailing upon the Lusitania.” 


Mr. La Follette expressed much the same sentiments 
in Toledo in September, where he denied that Con- 
gress, in declaring war, had represented the will of 
the people, and again in his weekly, La Follette’s, when 
he said last May: “This is no more a war of democracy 
than that which was forced upon the German people 
by the German autocrat.” 


The Rights of Free Speech 
In War Time. 
N response to the calls for expulsion, the Senate, just 


before adjournment, appointed a special committee, 
with Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, at its head, to in- 
vestigate. Senator Pomerene construes the power of 
the committee as limited to matters of fact, that is to 
say, to ascertaining, first, just what the Senator from 
Wisconsin said, and, second, to the truth or falsity of 
his statements of fact. This seems to focus the inquiry 
upon the last of the extracts quoted above, and con- 
cerning this Mr. Bryan has publicly stated that he “had 
not known until after the sinking of the Lusitania that 
it carried ammunition in its cargo,” and President 
Wilson is reported to have told the committee that no 
such information was conveyed to him by Mr. Bryan as 
stated by Mr. La Follette. Mr. Roosevelt points out 
what he considers another misstatement of fact in the 
speech, namely, the statement that we went to war for 
the right of Americans to ride on a munition-laden 
ship. “He said nothing,” Mr. Roosevelt points out, 
“about the sinking of the hospital ship Sussex, and the 
‘technical right’ of the doctors and Red Cross nurses 
who sank with her to be on board.”’ Senator Robinson, 
in a speech in the Senate, asserted that a false assump- 
tion underlies all of La Follette’s statements—namely, 
that the United States forced war upon Germany. We 
did no such thing, Senator Robinson declared; we 
recognized a state of war already existing, forced upon 
us by Germany’s disregard of American rights. In an 
address three hours long, before the Senate just before 


its adjournment, Senator La Follette, replying to his 
critics, dwelt at length upon the right of free dis- 
cussion, which he considers even more necessary in a 
time of war than in a time of peace. “If we are to 
forestall the danger of being drawn.into years of war,” 
he said, “perhaps finally to maintain imperialism and 
exploitation, the people must unite in a campaign along 
constitutional lines for free discussion of the policy of 
the war and its conclusion on a just basis.” Senator 
Kellogg, of Minnesota, in replying, refused to admit 
that the issue of free speech is at stake. “This,” he 
insisted, “is a question of erroneous statement of facts 
rather than of free speech.” On that basis, it seems 
likely, the movement for the expulsion of the Wisconsin 
Senator will stand or fall. 


Is the Crusade Against 
La Follette Overdone? 


WHat one journal terms “a typhoon of indignation” 

has assailed Senator La Follette from the press 
of the country. Outside the Socialist party papers (all 
of which are committed to the view that we have 
entered upon “the most unjustifiable war in history”), 
we fail to find any endorsement of La Follette’s declara- 
tions. But there are not a few journals that deprecate 
the attempt to oust him from the Senate. The Spring- 
field Republican thinks he said nothing to justify a 
charge of actual sedition, and he should not be expelled 
for anything less. The Boston Journal (just before its 
demise last month) queried whether ‘the raging against 
La Follette was not being overdone and whether an 
injurious reaction would not result. The Topeka 
Capital thinks the effort at expulsion is “impractical” 
and calls, rather, for silencing him by taking graft and 
profits out of all war activities. The: Newark Evening 
News thinks that the expulsion of La Follette, as Karl 
Liebknecht was expelled from the Reichstag, would 
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MISPLACED MISSIONARY WORK 
—Ding in Kansas City Star 








give great gice to the Kaiser and “would only be putting 
him [La Follette] in the way of doing real harm.” 
The Philadelphia Press advances the charitable view 
that La Follette and a number of other Senators are 
the victims of the crafty underground propaganda of 
the Germans and have been genuinely deluded. The 
San Francisco Chronicle suggests that the Senate re- 
move him from all committees, but to expel him for 
anything but an overt act outside the Senate would be 
ill-advised and would set a dangerous precedent. The 
Lincoln State Journal fears that his expulsion would be 
attributed by millions of Americans to his fight against 
war profits and for “conscription of income” rather 
than to sedition. None of the journals quoted above 
endeavors to endorse La Follette’s utterances or excuse 
him for making them. An endorsement does come, 
however, from the convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor, which, “without discussion and 
without a dissenting vote,’ expressed confidence in him 
as “a true American citizen,” and upholds his right to 
voice the views of “an intelligent minority.” 


Other Senators Listed With 
La Follette as Seditious. 
THIS very modified defense of La Follette is offset 


by a widespread and unmodified denunciation on 
the part of influential journals in all sections. In many 
cases this denunciation includes a number of other 
Senators in the same category—-Stone, Gronna, Reed, 
Hardwick, Vardaman and Hoke Smith. Of the two 
Georgia Senators, the Atlanta Constitution says: “For 
the first time in the history of the state not a single 
newspaper of Georgia has raised its voice in defense 
of the two Senators, or either of them, under attack,” 
and the Georgia Historical Society declares their record 
to be “a matter of humiliation and just anger to patri- 

















SUCH A LITTLE THING 
—Ding in N. Y. Tribune 





SENATOR LA FOLLETTE AS A FALLEN IDOL 























BACK TO THE COWBOY DAYS 
—Morris in N. Y. Mail 


otic Georgians.” The Spokesman-Review (Spokane, 
Wash.) speaks of La Follette as a fallen idol. It num- 
bers itself among those who used to have for him high 
esteem and admiration; but admiration, it says, long 
ago turned to disappointment, and disappointment is 
turning into indignation. It refers to the view “often 
voiced by former admirers” that he has “become un- 
balanced”; but it adds: “He should be cast out of the 
Senate, and if that rebuke does not silence his unpatri- 
otic tongue, he should be made amenable to law as an 
incorrigible traitor.” The Milwaukee Sentinel charges 
that he “has grossly and odiously underestimated the 
patriotic Americanism of Wisconsin,” and it gives a 
long roll of former supporters in Wisconsin who, it 
says, have repudiated him. The Herald, of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, also terms him “a fallen idol 
repudiated by his former worshipers.” The Chicago 
Record-Herald says he “will go down the ages Hun- 
wept, Hun-honored and Hun-sung.” 


Effects of La Follette’s Speeches 
; In Other Countries. 
ONE point that emerges in the comment of many 


journals is made by the Omaha Bee. If a soapbox 
orator were to voice the same views, it notes, he would 
be promptly arrested. Why should a United States 
Senator be immune, even tho, as it admits, he has been 
in the past “a great Senator and leader”? The Minne- 
apolis Tribune speaks of the St. Paul meeting where 
La Follette spoke as “a feast of tainted loyalty,” of 
which his speech was the climax. The New York 
Tribune calls on Congress to be consistent. It has 
enacted measures giving short shrift to sedition in the 
press; now let it compel La Follette, if he intends to 
preach Copperheadism, to do it “on the same terms; 
and at the same risk as other German sympathizers 
outside Congress.” Many journals refer to a letter 
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from John Barrett, director of the International Bureau 
of American Republics, to the effect that in Mexico and 
all through South America La Follette’s speeches are 
being effectively spread by German agents, and to a 
statement by Charles Edward Russell, the Socialist 
member of the Root commission to Russia, that the 


speeches are being used in the same way in Russia by 
those who are endeavoring to bring about a separate 
peace between that country and the Central Powers. 
“If La Follette hasn’t given aid and comfort to Ger- 
many,” remarks the Columbus Dispatch, “then we do 
not understand the meaning of the English language.” 





La Follette insists he stands for the people in spite of the plain 
evidence that the people won’t stand for him.—Chicago Herald. 


Hearst has been boosting a song entitled “Send Me Away with a 
Smile.” Referred to the Department of Justice —N. Y. Evening Sun. 





NATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE MAYORALTY CONTEST 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


POLITICS in New York City is usually a much- 

mixed affair. There are always a number of cross- 
currents that take even careful students by surprise 
and the way in which issues appear and disappear is 
confusing. This year is no exception. The appearance 
of the Gary school system as an issue and the attempt 
to inject John D. Rockefeller into the contest because 
the director of his medical institute is on the Board 
of Education are rather surprising developments. The 
choice of Judge Hylan, of the County Court in Brook- 
lyn, a man almost totally unknown in civic and political 
life, as the Tammany candidate for mayor, was an- 
other enigmatic proceeding and grows more enigmatic 
every day as the Judge’s defects as a campaigner and 
his involvements in questionable financial matters 
appear. Still more of a surprise was the refusal of 
the Republican primaries to join the Fusion movement 
and renominate Mayor Mitchel as the party candidate, 
choosing instead, in the interest of party regularity, 
William Bennett, who returned to the Republican fold 
only a year or two ago from his sojourning in the Pro- 
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CHANGING THE ERMINE 
—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 


gressive party. Mayor Mitchel is the candidate, there- 
fore, of no regular party, being renominated by an in- 
dependent combination in which Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Socialists and others are taking part. Morris 
Hillquit, the regular Socialist candidate, runs on a plat- 
form that declares the war is a capitalistic war and 
should be brought to an immediate end by a general 
peace on the basis of no annexations and no indemnities. 


Candidates and Issues in the 
: Mayoralty Campaign. 

At least three aspects of this campaign are of 

national significance. The size of the Socialist vote 
is a matter of general interest. Four years ago it was 
but 32,000. This year it is expected to increase many- 
fold, despite the defection of Russell (candidate for 
mayor four years ago) and many others, who charge 
Hillquit and the party organization with fealty to the 
German cause. The plight of the Republican party is 
another matter that involves questions of wide interest. 
By obvious frauds in the Republican primaries Bennett 
was counted out. On the recount ordered by the 
courts, he received a clear majority. Yet instead of 
being accepted by the party, the Republican Central 
Committee of New York County, by a 4 to 1 vote, 
refused to endorse his nomination,.his campaign meet- 
ings have been barred from nearly all the Republican 
club-houses, and all the best-known Republican leaders, 
including ex-Justice Hughes, ex-Senator Root, Gover- 
nor Whitman and Senator Calder, are supporting 
Mitchel. Ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, tho non- 
residents of New York City, are also active in Mitchel’s 
support. In this anomalous situation, the New York 
Evening Post professes to see signs of Republican dis- 
integration that may spread to other cities and states 
and develop into a party revolution. But the aspect 
that is most generally recognized as of national signifi- 
cance is that pertaining to the future attitude of New 
York City toward the war. Mayor Mitchel has been 
conspicuous in his support of the federal administration 
in all its efforts to prepare for a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. Hillquit has been conspicuous as a national 
leader of the’ Socialists in their opposition to our en- 
trance into the war. While Judge Hylan’s personal 
loyalty does not seem to be impugned, he has as one of 
his chief supporters Wm. R. Hearst, who is demanding 
immediate negotiations for peace, and as an associate 
on the ticket a Congressman who supported the Mc- 
Lemore resolution, while the loyalty of the support 
given last year to President Wilson by Tammany Hall 
has been openly questioned by many Democrats. Many 
prominent Democrats have organized a City De- 














mocracy to support Mitchel. Judge Parker, former 
candidate for President, Judge Seabury, candidate last 
year for governor, and ex-Congressman Littleton are 
taking part in it. 

Mitchel’s Defeat as a Victory 


For the Kaiser. 
HE defeat of Mitchel is viewed by most journals 


outside of New York that comment on it as a 
possibility to be deplored by loyal Americans every- 
where. The Charleston News and Courier thinks it 
would be a disgrace over which “the disloyal pro-Ger- 
man elements everywhere will rejoice.” The Baltimore 
American thinks that it “would be a severe blow to 
American patriotism and cause vast satisfaction to the 
hirelings of the Kaiser.” The Springfield Republican 
thinks that the issues raised make the New York City 
election “the most extraordinary in recent times.” 
There is-no fiction, it says, in Mitchel’s slogan, that he 
is fighting “Hearst, Hylan and the Hohenzollerns,” and 
the result is “bound to have a national significance.” 
The Providence Journal calls the conflict in New York 
City ‘“‘a test of municipal patriotism” which the whole 
country will watch eagerly. The Minneapolis Tribune 
would view his defeat as “a moral victory for Berlin” 
and thinks that President Wilson should speak a word 
to avert such a possibility. The Rochester Post-Express 
views the election as “the most important political con- 
test of the year” because of the issues of national 
significance that have been raised. The Sioux City 
Tribune, looking at the New York contest, sees some- 
thing radically wrong with party politics “when honest 
citizens are compelled to go outside the two principal 
political parties in order to do business for civic decency 
and national honor.” A word of warning, however, 
comes from Governor Whitman. In a letter support- 
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ANOTHER PERISCOPE IN HOME WATERS! 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE PAPERS ON THE MAYORALTY CONTEST 











DO YOU WANT THEM BACK? 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


ing Mitchel’s election as. “the only hope of saving the 
city from the control of Tammany Hall,” the Governor 
denies that there is any “Hohenzollern issue” in the 
campaign, and resents the suggestion that the election 
of either Hylan or Bennett would indicate a lack of 
patriotism. The Newark Evening News is also vexed 
at the emphasis Mr. Mitchel has placed upon this issue. 
The almost certain prospect, it says, is that even if he 
is reelected it will be by a plurality, not a majority, and 
“the Kaiserites at home and abroad will point to that 
fact as proof of everything that La Follette says.” 


Mitchel as the Jewish Journals 
View Him. 


NTEREST outside New York City in Mayor Mitch- 

el’s reelection may be interesting but it doesn’t 
count in the ballot boxes. Inside New York City the 
Mayor has practically all the large dailies on his side— 
World, Times, Sun, Tribune, Herald, Mail, Globe— 
except the Hearst papers. Judge Hylan has the Hearst 
papers, and Mr. Hillquit has the Socialist papers. Five 
of the Socialist papers that started in the campaign 
were dailies —the Call, the Forward (Yiddish), the 
Volkszeitung (German), E’Lore (Hungarian), Novy 
Mir (Russian) ; but the last two of these were wiped 
out of existence speedily by the federal authorities, 
for seditious utterances, and the other three have been 
cited to Washington to show cause why they should 
not be debarred from the mails. They all take the view 
that the war is a capitalistic affair and that the United 
States should take the lead in a definite move to end 
it at once. Forward bases its whole opposition to 
Mitchel on this issue. It is said to have the largest 
circulation of any Jewish paper in the world. The next 
largest among the Yiddish papers in New York City 
is the Jewish Morning Journal, which is for Mitchel 
because of the reforms he is credited with accomplish- 
ing in the police, charities, health, street-cleaning and 
other departments. It claims a daily circulation of 
120,000 copies and it is emphatic in praising the Mayor 
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for “the most efficient and honest city administration 
to be found anywhere in America.” The Jewish Daily 
News, the oldest Jewish paper in America, takes the 
same position with equal emphasis. The Jewish Daily 
Warheit, on the other hand, bitterly assails the Mayor 
for “political blackmail,” because of his implied charge 
that anyone who fails to support him is a traitor. 


How the Foreign-Language 
Papers Divide. 

OF the other foreign-language papers published in 

New York City, perhaps the most important is the 
Italian Progresso, that has been published nearly forty 
years and which claims a circulation of 120,000 daily. 
It is for the whole Fusion ticket and assures its readers 
that Mitchel has given the city a “model administra- 
tion,” has been “fearless in waging a strenuous war 
against vice and criminality,” and is “a true friend of 
Italy and the Italians.” Two other Italian journals, 
Italia and Ecco d'Italia, small weeklies, assail him as 
“a pet creature of millionaires, especially Rockefeller.” 
The Greek Atlantis, a daily, calls on its readers to sup- 
port Mitchel in order to continue his “patriotic, clean, 
honest and decent government.” The National Greek 
Herald voices the same views. The Russian daily, 
Slova, asserts that the issue of loyalty was forced upon 
Mitchel by Hillquit’s “stand against the government.” 
It declares that Mitchel’s honesty is “not questioned 


even by his enemies.” The Polish Daily Telegram 
praises Mitchel for understanding the present inter- 
national situation and for the efficiency and honesty he 
has instilled into the city departments. The Bohemian 
Hlas Lidu also praises his constructive efforts, which 
have made New York City “safe and free from the 
many evils which preyed upon it before he became 
mayor.” On the other hand, practically all the journals 
printed in New York City in the German language, 
from the Staats-Zeitung and Herold down, are assail- 
ing the Mayor vigorously and continuously. They rep- 
resent, of course, an important factor in the vote of 
the city. The two most doubtful factors in the cam- 
paign are: (1) the extent to which the Republican rank 
and file support Bennett at the ballot-box (practically 
all the votes cast for him being taken from the Fusion 
strength of four years ago, when Mitchel received a 
plurality of 25,000); (2) the ratio in which Hillquit’s 
augmented vote is drawn from Tammany and the 
Fusion forces. The foreign-born population of New 
York City in 1910 numbered 1,927,000 (40 per cent. 
of the total). Of these, 554,000 came from Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and. Turkey, and 1,263,000 (including 
Irish and Russian Jews) from the Allies. Nearly 38 
per cent. more (1,820,000) were native-born of foreign 
or mixed parentage. On all these the passions aroused 
by the war are likely to have a direct effect and to 
influence the results of the election. 





Lots of men would be willing to stand a tax on war profits if a 
prohibitive tax could be put on war-prophets.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Judging from the way in which they continue to be broken, 


diplomatic relations must be very scarce in Europe at present.— 
El Paso Times. 





STAMPING OUT “SEDITION” IN THE COLUMBIA 
FACULTY 


WITH but few dissenting notes the newspaper press 

of the country approves the action of the trustees 
of Columbia University tn dismissing from the faculty 
Professor James McKeen Cattell, of the Department of 
Psychology, and Assistant Professor Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, of the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature, on charges that they have dis- 
seminated doctrines tending to encourage a spirit of dis- 
loyalty to the Government of the United States. Their 
posts were declared vacant by a unanimous vote of the 
trustees. Following their expulsion has come the re- 
signation of Dr. Charles A. Beard, Professor of Political 
Science, giving as his reason that the institution had 
fallen under the control of a body of men (referring to 
the trustees) who, altho “without standing in the world 
of education,” “reactionary and visionless in politics” 
and “narrow and medieval in religion,” had throttled 
freedom of speech among its educators. The specific 
instances upon which the allegation against Professor 
Cattell is based were contained in letters written by him, 
on the university stationery, last August to members of 
Congress urging them to vote against sending drafted 
soldiers to Europe. A sentence in each letter stated that 
the President of the United States and the Congress 
then in session had not been elected to “send conscripts 
to Europe.” Charges against Professor Dana, a grand- 
son of the poet Longfellow, contain statements regard- 
ing his activities in connection with the People’s Council, 
to which he belonged. It was pointed out in the expul- 


sion notice that he had been warned by President Butler, 
of Columbia, against joining an organization of that 
character, an organization engaged in weakening the 
American Government in its prosecution of the war. 
Following is the statement, in part, issued by the uni- 
versity in justification of the expulsions: 


“It was the judgment of the members of the university 
faculties, in which the trustees concurred, that both Pro- 
fessor Cattell and Professor Dana had done grave injury 
to the university by their public agitation against the con- 
duct of the war. The members of the Committee on In- 
struction of the Faculty of Applied Science, representing 
the entire teaching staff of the Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing, and Chemistry, united in a written request to the 
President that they and their work be protected from the 
ill results of the activities of Professors Cattell and Dana. 
The Committee of Nine, representatives of the University 
Council, which has been cooperating with a special com- 
mittee of the trustees in an inquiry into the state of teach- 
ing in the university, reported that the academic usefulness 
of both Professor Cattell and Professor Dana was ended, 
and recommended that Professor Cattell be retired from 
active service, and that Professor Dana be requested to ° 
resign.” 


Their Expulsion an Example 
to the United States Senate. 
T would perhaps have been better, says the N. Y. Sun, 


had the faculty averred that the two professors had 
tried to do grave injury to the country by their seditious 














activities. “Columbia,” it adds, “has done well to purge 
itself of these two apostles of sedition, preaching their 
odious doctrines. . . . The moral influence of the ven- 
erable university will be vastly enhanced by their elimi- 
nation from Morningside Heights. And the country 
will wish that this tenderness and solicitude for Colum- 
bia’s reputation as a seat of militant and red-blooded 
American patriotism might be shared by the Senate of 
the United States.” Declaring the incident to be a whole- 
some reminder that there is a difference between aca- 
demic freedom and academic license, the Providence 
Journal points out that whatever may be the facts in 
individual cases in times of peace, there is no question 
of the general principle to be applied in time of war. 
Consequently, “it is futile for them (Cattell and Dana) 
to endeavor to pose as martyrs. They cannot ve al- 
lowed, in class-room or out, to make free use of their 
tongues.” Refusing to go so far as the Journal along 
this line, the Chicago Herald makes the point that the 
dismissal of neither man impinged in any way upon the 
_ complete liberty of teaching. “So long as they kept to 
their duties they were wholly free. The university 
merely declined to have its prestige used to hinder the 
nation.” Other papers, such as the New York Tribune, 
are of the opinion that “the cause of free speech will be 
aided, not hampered, by this action,” and that “to pro- 
tect such utterances under the guise of free speech 
would bring the whole doctrine into ridicule and con- 
tempt.” Furthermore, to quote the Sun, “the Columbia 
trustees have done more for academic freedom and for 
free speech than any of the petitioners now in evidence 
has ever accomplished,” for “they have made clear their 
purpose to protect, so far as lies within their authority, 
the rights all men share from impairment through abuse 
and outrageous distortion.” To which the Baltimore 
American adds that these episodes are not pleasing, but 
that the actions taken against professors who mislead 
the youth of the country must be supported. The N. Y. 
World asks whether one of the greatest American uni- 
versities, doing its vast work in a city whose inhabitants 
of foreign birth far outnumber the population of either 
Paris or Berlin, should lend the shelter of its halls and 
the sanction of its corporate name to men who advise 
youth to break the laws. “If in the name of freedom,” 
says the World, “Professor Beard and his sympathizers 
answer affirmatively, they are wrong. For once at least 
the meddling trustees are right.” Columbia cannot in- 
culcate crime, choruses the press in general throughout 
the country. 


Testimony in Defense of the 
_— ; “Persecuted” Professors. 
UT is it a case of inculcating crime? asks the New 


York Telegraph, especially with reference to Dr. 
Beard, who kas long held with honor the chair of 
political science. It grants that his arraignment of the 
Columbia management is “bitter” and his indictment 
of it “severe,” but there is much more in the recent 
history of Columbia, argues the Telegraph, to justify 
the presentment. The opinion, it adds, is becoming 
firmly rooted that Columbia University is not a uni- 
versity at all, but is “an institution where freedom of 
conscience is as unpopular with the ruling authorities 
as it was in seventeenth-century England under the 
Restoration.” To get anywhere, a member of the 
faculty, we are assured, must refrain from initiative 
and confine himself to tuitional methods along beaten 
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and approved paths. President Butler is regarded, 
justly or unjustly, by academicians whose opinions 
count, as a “little brother of the rich,” a representative 
of the classes. This, the Telegraph asserts, destroys 
academic freedom, and without academic freedom a 
“university” is, in the nature of things, “without stand- 
ing in the world of education.” The New York Even- 
ing Post is disposed to reserve decision until all the 
evidence is in. Were “these characters who are difficult 
to deal with” really guilty of sedition, or merely of bad 
taste, or were they, in the exercize of their undoubted 
right to their own political opinions, sacrificed to the 
spirit of intolerance which has been so amazing a 
phenomenon of our entering the world-war on behalf 
of democratic ideals? The Post concludes: “As matters 
stand now, if another James Russell Lowell were to 
compose another ‘Biglow Papers,’ he would probably be 
denied the mails if he went so far as to repeat the 
famous line, ‘And ez for war I call it murder,’ and 
then would be dismissed outright were he a university 
professor.” The culprit professors appear to the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin to be guilty of what the Russian 
Minister Protopopoff has lately called “the greatest of 
all crimes, misunderstanding the spirit of the age.” 
Going further, the socialistic New York Call charac- 
terizes the resignation of Dr. Beard as “the revolt of 
a manly man” and as “one of those unusually signifi- 
cant incidents which the destroyers of free speech and 
press may, if they are wise, take as a warning that it 
is not safe to push their activity along these lines too 
far.” Beard, we are reminded, was enthusiastically in 
favor of war with Germany; he suggested it to the 
President as a proper policy to pursue long before war 
was declared; he believed firmly that with German 
victory the world would become intolerable; that Prus- 
sian’ militarism had to be destroyed if democracy was 
not to perish. Therefore, if his action in resigning, 
because of the “abominable treatment of two other 
professors,” does not portend “a departure of learned 
men from similar institutions governed by similar 
groups, we shall be sadly disappointed in the manhood 
of the country.” It is the belief of the conservative 
Springfield Republican that Cattell could not possibly 
be convicted of sedition in an American court on any 
charge that the trustees could bring against him. Their 
action seems to this journal to have been unnecessarily 
punitive in depriving him of his pension after retire- 
ment, and to that extent the trustees passed the bounds 
of justice and committed a cruel deed. 


Student Body and Faculty 
Are Up In Arms. 
EANWHILE, the distinction between the Beard 


case and the Cattell-Dana case seems to be clearly 
understood at Columbia. To students and professors 
the latter was merely a disagreeable episode, while the 
former was a blow struck for academic freedom, or 
rather a great sacrifice made in that cause. Whatever 
the rights and wrongs of the case may be, investigation 
convinces the New York Times that a large majority 
of the faculty are publicly or secretly in sympathy with 
Professor Beard. The students seem solidly behind 
him in his fight to emancipate academic life from what 
is termed dollar-and-cent domination. This is why 


the whole university has rallied, like an army with 
banners, behind the noted teacher who “uprooted his 
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career” in order to voice indignations that had been 
forming in his mind for years. There has been no 
situation like it in an American university for years, 
says the Times. Not even the Scott Nearing case at 
the University of Pennsylvania is comparable, for 
“Nearing possessed nothing like the unanimous regard 
and affection which Beard had from associates and 
students.” Resolutions drawn up by seniors, juniors 
and sophomores to the number of two thousand embody 
these demands: 


First, that the trustees confine their activities to the 
financial and purely administrative work of the university. 

Second, that no member of the faculty shall be dismissed 
without the approval of the faculty of which he is a 
member. 

Third, that the resignation of Prof. Beard be not ac- 
cepted. 


Veiling a threat to sue the university for restitution in 


the form of a pension, Professor Cattell states in a let- 
ter seeking advice from the Dean of the Columbia Law 
School that “otherwise there ultimately will be unrest 
among members of the faculty,” and that “a law-suit 
will bring out facts concerning the President (Butler), 
the trustees, and the university, which will not be of 
service to them.” His formal statement reiterates: 


“It is contrary to academic traditions, maintained for six 
hundred years, ta dismiss a university professor on ac- 
count of his opinions expressed in a proper way to experts 
in the subject. It is illegal to dismiss a professor in the 
middle of the academic year on false charges, without 
payment for the year and without the pension which he 
had earned by twenty-six years of service. I am opposed 
to war and to this war, but I have undertaken no agitation 
against the government nor against its conduct of the war. 
I have written nothing against the draft-law or against 
sending armies to Europe, altho I regard both measures 
as subversive of the national welfare.” 





Concerning the bonds of patriotism, the women of the country are 
knitting them closer still—Baltimore American. 


The British cry is “Carry On!” The German, “Carry Off,.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





IN CANADA 


LL the forces opposed to conscription in Canada 

seem to have rallied around Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
for the great struggle at the polls. Sir Robert Borden 
got his union ministry together last month in the firm 
belief, according to the Toronto Globe, that Laurier 
will not get even a united Quebec in the test of the 
state of public opinion on which so much depends. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier opposes conscription as a departure 
from principles of democracy. He protests in his in- 
spired organs against what he deems the dangerous 
heresy that democracy contains some gross defect re- 
quiring its suppression or extinction when war rages. 
The great Liberal was rousing the electorate in his 
strongholds when Sir Robert Borden first rejected the 
idea of a referendum. The conscription bill was carried 
by a large majority in the Canadian Parliament, but 
French Canadian opinion, Liberal and Conservative, 


expresses hope of its defeat at the polls. The hope ° 


does not seem preposterous to newspapers in London, 
whatever may be thought of the issue in Toronto. 
French Canada, says the Manchester Guardian, is irre- 
concilably opposed to conscription and will certainly 
meet it with passive if not with active resistance. Bor- 
den is thought to be eager to share the responsibility 
of introducing conscription to the Canadians. That 
was why he tried some months ago to induce Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier to enter into a coalition. The proposition 
was rejected. This led to the Borden pact with the 
dissident Liberals of the west. His perseverance was 
rewarded last month. Laurier will accept the con- 
scription law enacted recently. It affects a hundred 
thousand men who may be summoned under the 
measure. A referendum must be held before others 
follow. 


Canada’s Struggle with the 
Problem of Conscription. 


"T HERE are dailies in Montreal which question 

whether the draft will be put into effect in French 
Canada whatever be the outcome of the contest. The 
accentuation of race hatreds, if it should become 


necessary to hold down one large fraction of the popu- 
lation by another, would put the very idea of conscrip- 
tion out of the program of the Prime Minister. A 
feature of the struggle to which much attention has 
been directed grows out of the war-time election bill. 
It is referred to in the influential Toronto Globe, a 
Liberal daily, as an attack upon the political rights of 
a large group of foreign-born Canadians. “It is in- 
consistent with national honor and British traditions.” 
When men of alien birth, this commentator says, were 
given their naturalization papers, they were also given 
the full privilege of Canadian citizenship. “It was a 
contract to which the good faith of the country was 
pledged.” The new law cancels the chief article of the 
contract, the franchise, without proof that the voter 
has forfeited it by conduct unbecoming a patriotic 
Canadian. The disability applies, however, only to men 
naturalized within a relatively brief period: 


“The bill is aimed at the large element in the West of 
German and Austrian birth. These men came to Canada 
to escape the conditions of life in their native lands, and 
they came upon the invitation of the Canadian people, 
whose agents scoured Europe for immigrants to till the 
empty prairies. _They have added immeasurably to the 
wealth of the country. During the war they have given 
no trouble as a class; one hears no echo among them of 
the seditious propaganda of Teutons across the line. Many 
are Ukrainians—the Galician branch of the family — 
whose sympathies, formerly with Austria, tho never trouble- 
somely so, have turned to Russia since the Revolution, 
which has given a new hope and vision to their race in 
Europe.” ; 


The Globe continues: “Disfranchizement will be only 
for the period of the war, but the memory of it will 
survive for a generation, and will tend to undo the 
great work of assimilation carried on by the schools, 
the churches, and, not least, by the ballot, the pledge 
of their civil and political equality. The bill is there- 
fore not good national policy. It is more German than 
Canadian or British in its character.” 
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HOW SOCIALISM AFFECTS THE APPROACHING POLITICAL 
CRISIS IN 


WO circumstances threaten at this moment the 

duration of that Painlevé ministry which emerged 
as a result of “affairs” no less exciting to Paris than 
was the Dreyfus case itself. The first of the complica- 
tions grows out of the so-called “Stockholm policy” of 
the Socialists led by Albert Thomas, now in opposition. 
There will be a Stockholm conference not later than 
January, predicts the Socialist Humanité. If the minis- 
try refuses to accept the inevitable, there will be a 
crisis. The next difficulty facing Premier Painlevé is 
the general election that must take place throughout 
France not later than May. The deputies grow more 
unmanageable as the time for an appeal to the con- 
stituencies approaches. There is a constant claim in 
the Socialist press of France that the nation is furious 
at the refusal of the government under Ribot to grant 
passports for Stockholm. It has required all the par- 
liamentary skill of the present ministry to steer clear 
of the Stockholm shoals, as the Débats calls these polit- 
ical eddies, especially as an influential section of British 
opinion, expressing itself through the London News, 
has begun to coquet again with the Stockholm idea. 
Painlevé, as an advanced radical, maintains close rela- 
tions with the Socialists. They have not broken with 
him to the extent of refusing votes of confidence. The 
military situation is too hopeful for that, says the 
Temps. But the storm is brewing, and no one can tell 
when it will break. 


Impending Political Upheaval 
in Paris. 


in 

DETERMINED effort will be made by the So- 

cialist groups in the chamber to force Albert 
Thomas into the post of Premier before the May elec- 
tions. They live in dread, as the Humanité confesses, 
of a bourgeois peace. The war will have been fought 
in vain if it leaves a bourgeoisie in being. That is the 
creed. It is copied from Russia, says the sarcastic 
Figaro. The Socialists are accused of conniving at a 
peace that will leave Alsace-Lorraine to Germany. 
Certainly the Socialists were angered by M. Ribot’s 
declarations on that subject, declarations that must pro- 
long the agony. Their refusal to work longer with 
him was the first instance since the war began of 
Socialists going out of a coalition. The French Social- 
ists, as the Manchester Guardian, their champion in 
England, observes, have not declared against a coali- 
tion government in principle. They simply mean for 
the future to put their participation upon a different 
basis. They mean that their views as to the diplomacy 
of the war and the terms of peace shall have weight. 
Hence their tactics, which make it an easy matter to 
precipitate a crisis in the ministry at any moment. 
Since no Socialist will hold office in any French ministry 
which blocks the way to Stockholm or at any rate to 
an international Socialist conference, the presumption 
in Europe is that Painlevé is still hostile to the scheme 
of the Swedish Branting. The theory that the scheme 
is dead is, says the Humanité, a delusion of the bour- 
geois mind. Stockholm still persists as at least a symbol 
of a potential fraternization of Socialist and labor forces 
of all countries to end the war. 





LONDON 


Strained Relations Between 

Socialists and Imperialists. 
Ts close relation between the French political situa- 
tion and that in England accounts for the peculiar 
position of Albert Thomas, unless the Socialist press 
is misled. French Socialists and British labor, accord- 
ing to interpretations in papers like the London News 
as well as in the extremist Paris organs, are really at 
one. The British ruling classes want an economic war 
after the military peace. They want also great terri- 
torial expansion in Africa. This explains the opposi- 
tion to such a discussion of peace terms as would result 
from an international Socialist conference. But the 
origin of the opposition lies still deeper, to quote from 

the London News: 


“It lies, not in any difference of opinion between the 
ruling classes and the mass of the nation about particular 
terms of peace, -but in the fundamental objection of the 
ruling classes to the mass of the nation having any hand 
at all in the drafting of peace terms. The theory that in- 
ternational affairs ought to be and are the monopoly of an 
exclusive caste is still held by the exclusive taste. The 
Cecils, typical members of the caste, have recently voiced 
it, Lord Robert Cecil with an honesty born of medieval zeal, 
and Mr. Balfour with an honesty born of the most pro- 
found and candid cynicism. Mr. Balfour, an extremely 
dangerous enemy of democracy, can stand up before the 
representatives of the people and calmly sneer at their pre- 
tensions to guide the ship of State, and so low are the repre- 
sentatives of the people fallen that not one per cent. of 
them dares to make an effective protest. 

“Tt is natural that in such an anti-democratic atmosphere 
as now prevails any comprehensive scheme for the partici- 
pation of the people in the molding of peace terms should 
be scotched, so far as it can be scotched, by the represen- 
tatives of privilege and the foes of popular freedom. The 
representatives of privilége have generally made a dreadful 
mess of the peace treaties which they have negotiated. 
Again and again they have backed the wrong horse. They 
have made a dreadful mess of diplomacy as a whole. To 
give one recent instance. The war would have been over 
by this time but for the privileged diplomatic system and 
the utterly rotten ignorance and stupidity of its chosen pets 
as exemplified at Constantinople before the war and in the 
first three months of the war. On the other hand, the 
Labor party has demonstrated its aptness for the work to 
which Labor aspires by producing the most constructive 
and the most statesmanlike draft of terms of peace yet pub- 
lished by anybody. But such considerations will have no 
weight whatever with the privileged caste. The privileged 
caste will not argue, because it cannot; it will simply deny; 
it will simply block; it will simply delude; it will simply 
stick to what it has got—until it is forced to let go.” 


French Socialists Await 
Their Opportunity. 
HESE ideas, disseminated by the labor group in 
parliament, with or without the approval of Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, are extremely palatable to the group 
led in the French chamber by Albert Thomas. They 
might have carried more weight in France were it not 
for the extraordinary run of success at the front. Quite 
apart from Haig’s supremacy in artillery and muni- 
tions, as the Humanité admits, there has been a decline 
in German military ambition in the west, a weakening 
of the Berlin “will to victory.” This has brought with 
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ALWAYS EXPLAINING 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


it a feeling that Painlevé might be right, after all, in 
his theory that a Stockholm conference would merely 
complicate a simple situation. Painlevé is firmly com- 
mitted to the theory that the imperial German govern- 
ment will not hold out until next spring. He is said 
to have asked a delay of some weeks, that is, until 
next January, for the vindication of his prophecy that 
the end is in sight. If M. Albert Thomas will not wait 
he will risk a serious blow to the Entente without 
accomplishing anything. The British foreign office is 
firmly set against any Stockholm conference by an 
“International.” It would make a “stalemate peace,” 
as the London Post calls it, a peace having for its 
object the political and economic domination of the 
world by Germany as‘a prolog to the destruction of 
the British empire. M. Painlevé takes the ground that 
whatever be the soundness of this view, the fact that 
it holds the field in diplomatic London settles the ques- 
tion so far as France is concerned. Nor is it admitted 
that British labor favors a Stockholm conference. The 
London Post has carefully investigated the subject 
and it assures Thomas and Painlevé that British labor 
is not on the side of an international peace conference 
of the Socialist kind: 


“Now we have every respect for the authentic voice of 
Labor, and we recognize that Labor’s concern in the sort 


. of settlement that is reached is legitimately equal to the 


efforts and sacrifices which it has made to attain that settle- 
ment. ... 

“That is why we insist on the fact that the mind and 
will of this country at any rate are not to be reflected by 
any conference that is purely or mainly Socialist. When 
‘the organized proletariat’ speaks we shall listen; but we 
do not expect to hear that voice in the accents of the In- 
dependent Labor Party. What those accents are may be 
gathered from the amendments to the memorandum of war 
aims which the real Labor Party has submitted for discus- 
sion. Mr. Macdonald and his friends deprecate any attempt 
to assign responsibility for the origins of the war; they 
object to the proposed reaffirmation of the resolution passed 
in 1915, whet the Allied Socialists declared themselves 
‘inflexibly resolved to fight until victory is achieved’; they 
object to a prolongation of the war for the reunion of 
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WINDING IT UP AGAIN 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


Italy and Poland and for the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France; they have misgivings about the abolition of 
Turkish rule; and they demur even to the internationaliza- 
tion and neutralization of tropical Africa, as ‘unreasonable’ 
from the German point of view. And these are delegates 
to an ‘inter-Allied’ conference! All that can be said as to 
that is that if Germany had been directly represented she 
could not have hoped to have her case more zealously and 
completely advocated.” 


The Charge Against 
French Socialism. 

HILE they are waiting that turn of events which, 

according to the Humanité, will give France a 
Socialist ministry, M. Albert Thomas and his followers 
are accused of treachery to their country in the matter 
of Aisace-Lorraine. Great Britain has affirmed that 
she will be guided by the wishes of France in this 
matter, observes the Débats. The Socialists would 
make it appear that France is not united on the subject. 
M. Ribot expressed her aspirations when he said in 
the chamber recently that France demands the restora- 
tion of her lost provinces. “We claim before the world 
the indispensable preface to a durable peace, namely, 
reparation for the injustice done forty-five years ago.” 
Nor is the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine enough. 
France demands reparation. “She will tolerate no 
plebiscite under the benevolent supervision of a Prus- 
sian policeman.” The mere proposal of a plebiscite 
implies the acknowledgment of a German right which 
has never been admitted by the inhabitants. This 
Alsace-Lorraine dilemma has cuite thrown into the 
shade the series of affairs involving Bolo Pasha and 
his spy funds, the deputy Turmel and his Swiss bank 
notes, and the resignation of M. Malvy from a former 
ministry under a cloud of suspicion. Painlevé claims 
for France, says the London Telegraph, the provinces 
torn from her by the Prussian war lords of 1870 in 
a treaty of which even Bismarck doubted the expedi- 
ency. She will accept no peace without those provinces 
and England will uphold her in that. The Telegraph 
adds: 





‘ 











“It is certainly matter for regret that all parties are not 
represented in the Cabinet which M. Painlevé has formed, 
and the loss of the support of M. Albert Thomas and that 
important body of Socialist opinion for which he stands is 
not to be minimized.” 


But the same paper hopes that when the action of 
the new Government in the cases now pending is seen 
to be as uncompromizing as its words, M. Painlevé 
will have that freedom from opposition upon which 
the efficiency of a war Government depends. “For,” 
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it continues, “there is no sign in the recent disputes 
of any weakening in the determination of France to 
fight the war through to the end, of any disintegration 
in that unity of spirit with which the French Republic 
opposes the Prussian challenge to the liberty of the 
world. The only issue in these controversies has been 
who was most eager to act, and how most effectively 
to destroy the underground attacks of Germany. The 
resolution of France remains what it has been through- 
out three long years of trial and glory,” 





While the Kaiser is discussing the terms on which the Germans 
will evacuate Belgium, General Haig is rapidly arranging for an 
evacuation without any terms.—Nashville Southern Lumberman, 


But for the fact that German secret diplomacy is neither secret 
nor diplomatic, it would appear to be pretty accurately named.— 
Boston Transcript. 





SIGNS THAT GERMANY HAS BEGUN 
TO CRACK 


SOMETHING more or less like an imperial German 

cabinet without the name may confidently be ex- 
pected to emerge from the political confusion in Berlin. 
In this organization a member of the so-called Pro- 
gressive Party, a Conservative of the agrarian school, 
a National Liberal, two members of the clerical Center 
and two, if not three, Socialists are sure to sit. The 
scheme was outlined weeks ago in the Berlin Morgen- 
post when rumors of insubordination in the navy and 
disaffection in Bavaria were on all lips in Berlin. Since 
then the several fractions of the Socialist group have 
been driven closer together than at any period during 
the war. Revolt here and there—no one denies now 
that it isesporadic all over Germany—would not have 
made a somewhat unconstitutional cabinet possible, ac- 
cording to the Socialist Avanti of Milan, had not the 
eccentricities of William II. intensified the crisis of 
last month. There has always been a party in Berlin 
to which the Emperor seems hardly 
sane. The suspicion of his insanity 
has even been voiced in the Reichs- 
tag. During the last few months a 
strange excitement has grown upon 
the sovereign. He makes no con- 
tributions of value to the discussion 
of any crisis and sometimes he ren- 
ders one additionally complex by an- 
nouncing policies that have to be re- 
pudiated. He is said, for instance, 
to deem the retreats in Belgium un- 
necessary. He has been repeatedly 
overruled in the handling of situa- 
tions that grow out of strikes in 
munition plants and revolts of war- 
ship crews. 
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Some Misconceptions of 
Emperor William. 


F the peculiarities of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s personal position be not 
grasped, observes a writer in the 
Petrograd’ Volya by whom the situa- 
tion is thoroly understood, the point 
of the crisis will be missed. Official 
Berlin takes the view that the Em- 





peror is a temperamental poser or actor. He is highly 
useful in that capacity. He is allowed to talk of “my” 
army, of what “I” command, and the like. In reality 
he is not master in his own house. The Junkers 
are perfectly satisfied with that situation. They want 
William II. absolute because he executes their will. 
They contemplate with panic a constitutional reform 
that would take the picture-postal-card sovereign out 
of their grasp. For that matter, so does William him- 
self. He is said to be handled with such tact by the 
court that he has no suspicion that he is a figurehead. 
Elaborate pretenses of executing his orders are still 
made. Whatever be the immediate future in Germany, 
according to this Russian organ, supported by the judg- 
ment of some of its contemporaries, the personal in- 
fluence of Emperor, William will not determine the 
course of events. This fact, we are assured, is one 
key to the present situation. 





WHAT NEXT? 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 











Factors in the Berlin 
“Cabinet” Crisis. 
LIMINATION of the Kaiser as a deciding factor 
in the struggle with the Reichstag seems to have 
thrown the court party at Berlin into confusion. The 
Crown Prince is somewhat compromized by his con- 








WELL, WERE WILLING 
TO LET THE MATTER DROF 








THEY WANT THE CASE DISMISSED 
—Knott in Dallas News 


nection with the militarist cliques, and his efforts to 
thrust himself into the place vacated in part by his 
father have not relieved the situation. The ship of state 
is careering around and around, as the Italian Socialist 
organ says. The obvious remedy is the appearance of 
a strong Chancellor. All parties in Berlin are afraid 
of a strong Chancellor, however, each group being too 
jealous of the other to consider such a thing unless it 
own the strong man. Meanwhile the voice of authority 
is everywhere weakened in the land. Newspapers, 
even those most sternly repressed in other days, are 
echoing the denunciations of the Socialist Vorwéirts on 
the subject of everybody and everything. The press 
has outbursts of reckless freedom followed by intervals 
of stern repression. As an example of the situation, 
the reappearance of the pamphlet surreptitiously cir- 
culated by Karl Liebknecht is mentioned in the Socialist 
papers of France. Mere possession of this little folder 
was made a crime last year, yet it has been very gener- 
ally disseminated among munition workers and mem- 
bers of the armed forces within the past two months. 
This extract from the pamphlet is typical: 


“The Germans have now a government which, in its 
social and political being, is an instrument for the exploita- 
tion and suppression of the working masses. 

“It serves at home and abroad the interests of Junker- 
dom, of capitalism, of militarism. .. . 

“The present government of the German Empire has im- 
mensely intensified the lack of political rights among the 
people. It has made worse the exploitation of the masses 
by the conditions it imposes under a state of siege. It 
refuses all genuine social and political reforms. Through 
empty phrases about such things as the equality of all 
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parties, pretended reform of abuses of special privilege, the 
new direction to be given to official policy and the like, it 
strives to retain its hold on the mass of the people for the 
purposes only of its policy of war. Because of its concern 
for the territorial aristocracy and*the capitalists, it has 
entirely failed to make adequate provision for the people 
during the stress of war. It has paved the way to the ex- 
tortion of usury from the people through the very. pressure 
of the people’s need. Even at this hour it clings to its war 
policy and thus forms the chief hindrance to immediate 
peace negotiations on the basis of no annexations and no 
exertion of armed force. By persisting in a policy of stupid 
and vindictive censorship, it prevents dissemination among 
the people of the knowledge of the facts of their case and 
stifles that enlightened criticism which alone develops the 
truth.” 


Desperation in Official 
Berlin. 

HE German Crown Prince himself is affirmed to 

admit to his intimates now that the government and 
the people in the Fatherland are divided and pursuing 
absolutely distinct aims. This has become obvious even 
to the skeptical London Post, which observes in the 
Berlin Socialists a consciousness of their own strength 
which is a new thing entirely in German politics. The 
Scheidemanns and their like, this organ of Toryism 
feels sure, are still somewhat imperialistic. They pro- 
fess a sham democracy. They are ‘the enemies of 
England. This sort of comment is preposterous to the 
London News, and the radical London Chronicle names 
as true democrats among Socialists in the Reichstag 
such men as. Ebert, David and Molkenbuhr, to say 
nothing of the deputies of the party who saw the 
mutineers in the fleet and are alleged to have given 
them some sort of encouragement. That is what 
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“SINKING WITHOUT LEAVING A TRACE” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
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“WE WILL RETURN BELGIUM” 


Michaelis charged, with the result of strengthening 
rather than disconcerting the party. The question of 
the hour, as asked in London, has to do with the col- 
lapse of the combination of Emperor, Junkers, great 
capitalists in iron or steel, and military magnates. This 
is the combination that is holding the masses of Ger- 
many down, to follow an interpretation upon which 
organs like the London Telegraph and the London 
Chronicle agree; or, rather, it held power until the 
recent exciting revelations to the Reichstag precipitated 
the resignation of Admiral von Capelle. The person- 
ality of a new Chancellor, should one make his appear- 
ance, will establish whether the power of this combina- 
tion has been restored. For the moment, this restoration 
seems an impossibility to the best-informed foreign 
commentators. The London daily Telegraph is bold 
enough to prophesy as follows: 


“The Imperial Chancellor is charged with having de- 
ceived the block majority of the Reichstag, in that he pre- 
tended to accept its ‘no annexations or indemnities’ peace 


—Cassel in N. ¥Y. Evening World 


formula, but has since reverted to the uncompromizing atti- 
tude which the Reichstag insists on getting rid of. He 
hesitates and palters. Possibly—nay, most probably—he 
would give the desired assurances if he dared; but the 
military caste is still in full cry for ruthless continuance 
of the war and the nation’s suffering, and the military caste 
is the one secure prop of the monarchy, whose servant the 
Chancellor is. How can he speak out for peace? ‘No 
compromize, no negotiations, no peace conference!’ vocif- 
erates General Count von Roon, in one Pan-American jour- 
nal. ‘Down into the dust with our enemies! We shall 
dictate to every one of them the peace we choose.’ ‘Yes, 
Count; but how?’ mildly rejoins an organ of the Reichstag 
majority, with the desperate calm of one trying to reason 
with a dangerous lunatic. Count Reventlow’s paper at the 
same time clamors that Germany must have huge indem- 
nities or go down in ruin; she ‘must impose such terms as 
will secure for her an indemnity large enough to meet her 
liabilities and enable her to procure the raw material she 
must have to build up her trade again.’ The same answer 
might well be made to this as was made to the other out- 
burst: ‘Yes, Count; but how? There is no answer from 
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SWEDEN HAS BEEN DOING THEIR SECOND-STORY 
WORK 


—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


the ‘high-well-born’ party of annexations and plunder but 
the demand that the war shall go on, good millions be 
thrown after bad, and: new rivers of blood spilt.” 


The Telegraph continues: “It is written all over the 
German situation that these madmen still keep their 
power, and mean to keep it; that the Imperial Govern- 
ment still temporizes between them and the rest of the 
nation, which means to throw them off its shoulders.” 


Restoring Discipline 
in Germany. 
UT of the cross-currents of comment upon the out- 


break of disaffection in Germany, both behind the 
lines and in the fleet, nothing definite can be gleaned. 
For weeks the Paris Figaro has reported isolated cases 
of revolt. The Débats has contained predictions of 
more. A careful writer in the Temps argues that the 
trouble in the armed forces grows mainly out of food 
conditions and the denial of leave. Germans do not 
mind risking their lives against fearful odds, but they 
are very rebellious when denied food and drink. It 
would, therefore, be easy to attach too much impor- 
tance to sensational tales dealing with isolated mutinies. 
The situation could become revolutionary in a true 
sense only in the event of the realization of a state of 
affairs foreseen by Nicholas Tscheidze, the Russian 
Socialist. If the system of “people’s councils” set up 
in Russia could be extended across the frontier into 
Germany—and rumor has it that this has been done— 
a tremendous upheaval comes into view. In the absence 
of definite information on this point it can only be 
concluded, says the Paris paper, that means will be 
taken to restore discipline in the German army and 
navy, a step which, however, can be achieved only with 
the aid of the Socialists. No one in Berlin itself now 
blinks the fact, we read further, that Socialist influence 
is supreme with the rank and file of the German armed 
forces. There is a section of the Allied press, with the 
Gaulois at its head, which predicts speedy overturn of 
the constituted order -in Germany. 











FOR NOVEMBER 


German Impressions of the 
Berlin Crisis. ; 
HE one definite fact of the Berlin situation to the 


democratic Frankfurter Zeitung is the determina- 
tion of the majority in the Reichstag to assert itself. 
That majority, the Frankfort organ has repeatedly said, 
is unanimously in favor of a peace based upon mutual 
conciliation and understanding. Michaelis was sup- 
posed to be in agreement with this idea, despite the 
doubts thrown upon his views by the course of last 
month’s events. The determination of the Reichstag 
majority must be respected by the Pan-Germans and 
the militarists, according to this important and repre- 
sentative journal. “The enemy and the neutrals can 
not help heeding this fact—more especially those enemy 
countries in which parliaments submit helplessly and 
lamentably to the dictation of inciters to war and of 
politicians who hypocritically pretend that they wish 
to obtain freedom for the world and in particular for 
the poor, enslaved people of Germany.” The tone of 
an organ of the Prussian Conservatives, the Kreuc- 
Zeitung (Berlin), is still uncompromizingly monar- 
chical, indicating that the court party is in an irre- 
concilable mood. There can be no parliamentary system 
of the British type, it avers over and over again. The 
Leipzig Neweste Nachrichten is likewise hurling its 
familiar Pan-German defiances on the foe, especially 
on President Wilson. The V orwirts, the great Socialist 
paper which has escaped temporarily from the super- 
vision of the authorities, is demanding all sorts of 
democratic reforms and innovations, its recent bold- 
ness, as the Figaro remarks, speaking volumes for the 
relaxed spirit of Prussianism. There grows up mean- 
while a refugee German press in Switzerland, of which 
the Freie Zeitung is the type, which demands a Ger- 
man republic. Russia is also filled with refugee Ger- 
man journalists setting up presses out of reach of thc 
censor. Their editors are smuggled over the frontier 
with an effect upon the people at home which the 
Tagliche Rundschau (Berlin), militarist, pronounces 
deplorable. It denounces all experiments at democracy 
as fatal to the historic traditions of the Fatherland. 
No summary of press opinion in Germany should omit 
mention of the circulation of a pamphlet of mystérious 
origin which urges revolt in the forces, strikes in the 
munitions plants, innovation in the form of government, 
imitation of the Russian example, and so on. Germany 
is said in the London News to be flooded with these 
things, often printed abroad and smuggled into the land. 


Will the Military Decision Come 
This Year? 
N expectation that we are in the last year of the 


war, owing to the desperate situation of Germany, 
is evident in the press of the Allies generally. Their 
great organs, like the London Telegraph, the Paris 
Figaro and the Rome Tribuna, do not share the Amer- 
ican impression that the plight of Germany is exag- 
gerated. They suspect that it is really worse than the 
worst that has yet transpired. There is no actual starva- 
tion, admits the London Mail; but the situation is so 
bad that there is risk of a raid upon Denmark or Hol- 
land. The real trouble of the Berlin government, says 
the London Post, has to do with supplies of such things 
as leather and wool. These and staples of like im- 
portance have been reduced to next to nothing. The 
troops must be clothed and shoed and there are no 














substitutes for leather and wool. Lubricating oil is so 
scarce that much artillery has been lying idle. Apart 
from the depletion in her store of indispensable sup- 
plies is the deterioration in Germany’s armed forces. 
Her men in the field are not the equal of the men who 
invaded Belgium, not the equal of the first fine flower 
of her troops who began the delivery of the long, hard 
blows at Verdun. This opinion is confidently held by 
the military experts of all the leading organs of the 
Allies, including one of the best-informed of all, that 
of The Westminster Gazette (London). He says: 


“A mass of troops when the offensive is renewed there 
{on the Somme] or elsewhere the Germans may again 
present. Never again, however, can they present the 
troops who were broken up in this battle [of the Somme]. 
Those troops were, after the destruction of the cream of 
their forces at Verdun, the best they had. Far too little 
attention has been paid to the searching results of this 
creaming process. But there is not a man at the front 
who does not know what it means. Enemy divisions may 
bear the same name and number. The similatity is chiefly 
. in the label. Apart from the label the dissimilarity is often 
striking. Every great battle accelerates the decline. It 
is not the number of enemy divisions along the front that 
alone signifies. It is what those divisions are. A hotch- 
potch made up of youths and ‘combings’ may count on 
paper for just as much as, say, the troops who fought last 
July in the counter-attacks at Contalmaison, but it does 
not count for as much off paper and in fact. Save on 
paper there is no sort of comparison. 


Over in Russia if a man says he is in favor of the revolution 
somebody is apt to jump up and ask him “which one ?”—Jackson- 
ville Times-Union. 


RUSSIA GROWING MORE CONSERVATIVE 
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“Now this is the class of work that is liable to pass with- 
out recognition, tho none contributes more to the winning 
of the war. In truth, it is the only means by which the 
war can be won. Without the battle of the Somme, for 
instance, the French victories at Verdun would not only 





“Boy!” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 


not have taken place; they would not have been possible. 
It is not a mere question of thinning out. The harm is 
done because the thinning out is accompanied by a finint 
down. The decline is dual. And when to the thinning out 
and the fining down is added a rising dread of the Allied 
forces, we obtain something like the complete picture of a 
mass army undergoing dissolution.” 





The most conspicuous German offensive lately has been the offen- 
sive conduct of her foreign diplomatic officials—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman., 


THE NEW ASPECT OF REVOLUTIONARY 
RUSSIA 


[N the latest reorganization of the Kerensky govern- 

ment at Petrograd the press of western Europe finds 
a distinct movement towards conservatism, as that term 
is understood in revolutionary Russia. For one thing, 
Skobeleff, the advanced spirit in the ranks of dis- 
contented labor, is replaced by the mild Gvozdeff, a 
trade-unionist of the type employed in the formation 
of London cabinets. The radical millionaire Terest- 
chenko still conducts foreign affairs. The “bourgeoisie” 
gets important portfolios and the Socialists are to the 
fore with their conservative wing. This explains the 
“good press” gained by Kerensky—approving comment 
in the Novoye Vremya, enthusiasm in the Retch (organ 
of Constitutional Democrats), optimism in the Russ- 
kaya Volya (mouthpiece of the Liberal Progressives), 
and satisfaction in the moderate Den. It begins to be 
recognized, so Sir Paul Vinogradoff writes in the 
London Times, that the despised “bourgeoisie” may be 
of service to the proletariat, that “it would be madness 
for Russia to trample upon her scanty personnel of 
educated men for the sake of leveling up society to 
the standard of a clean slate.” Kerensky’s new ministry 
is based upon the theory that the interest of the com- 
monwealth demands a forcible asse son of sovereign 
will and coercive power. There will be some bold 


experiments in the suppression of Bolsheviki and in 
the enforcement of discipline among the troops. 
Kerensky is to establish order and to show the strong 
hand. 





President Wilson’s Influence 
in Petrograd. 
HE most powerful outside influence with the new 


Kerensky government just now, in the opinion. of 
European dailies, is that of President Wilson. There 
is a feeling among London Liberals that both the Quai 
d’Orsay and Downing Street displayed poor judgment 
in their attitude toward the struggle for power in 
Petrograd. This was conspicuous at the time of the 
Korniloff upheaval, when President Wilson alone, as 
the London News points out, had judgment enough to 
throw his influence on the side of the popular forces 
that must win in the end. The President’s attitude all 
through, as the Tory London Post, never enthusiastic 
for revolutionary Russia, now admits, was “very fine.” 
Mr. Wilson never once strove to drive a bargain with 
Petrograd in the throes of domestic crisis or to ask 
guarantees humiliating to Russia’s self-respect or cal- 
culated to inspire suspicion. His recent message to the 
venerable Madame Breshkovskaya had the ring of sin- 
cerity. He conceded the high idealism of the revolu- 
tionaries and praised the educational crusade designed 
to benefit the peasants.and soldiers. “He wants to be 
generous in the extreme; but at the same time he wants 
some assurance that American money sent to Russia 
will not really benefit Germany.” In the new aspect of 
affairs, Russia, it is inferred abroad, will now receive 
substantial aid from Washington in the shape of loco- 
motives, cars and all sorts of railway supplies—her 
dire need from the military standpoint. 
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SOME MAN! WITH IT ALL HE HAD TIME TO 
BE MARRIED 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


Getting a New Russian Army 
in the Field. ; 
ERENSKY retains that active contact with the 


army which all observers agree to be essential to 
its regeneration. There has already been a restoration 
of discipline, according to the well-informed Paris 
Débats, through the revival of the authority of officers. 
They are getting their pay with regularity at last. 
There has been some restriction of the functions of the 
“regimental committees.” They attend to matters of 
mess and expenses, leaving tactical decisions to the 
actual command. There is likely soon to be an end to 
the dual system of government for the army. Kerensky, 
at any rate, is won over to the theory that the preserva- 
tion of his country’s new freedom in the face of Ger- 
man aggression is possible only through the main- 
tenance of a strong and disciplined Russian army. He 
openly affirms that in destroying the Russian army the 
“intelligentsia” are not adopting the right course to 
destroy militarism. The idea does not altogether 
commend itself to the /svestia, Petrograd organ of the 
free spirits of the Soviet. Extremists cherish ideals of 
a self-governing army of a type with which Kerensky 
himself, in his younger days, was in sympathy, but 
which he has now come to feel is impossible. What 
seems to be an authentic interpretation of Kerensky’s 
present military policy appears in the Manchester 
Guardian. He wishes the army to be, not the uncon- 
trolled instrument of the army command, “developing 
inevitably a political will and a purpose of its own,” 
but to be the military arm of the revolution and of its 
civil representative, the Provisional Government. For 
this reason, Kerensky will apparently retain a form of 
the committee organization of the army. There will be 
commissioners with it appointed by the Provisional 
Government, “a device which in the French Revolution 
proved singularly effective both as a stimulus to victory 
and as a safeguard against reaction.” It must be admit- 
ted, says the organ of British Liberalism, that the 
military system in which Russian democracy now puts 
its trust is not an easy one to work. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR NOVEMBER 


Possibility of a Fresh Crisis 
' at Petrograd. ‘ 
"THE essential fact of the Petrograd situation as out- 


lined in the London Telegraph is that Socialists 
and non-Socialists are as bitterly divided as ever. The 
new combination is a sort of truce. The Socialists, 
represented by the elements behind Tscheidze and 
Skobeleff, cling to power. The non-Socialists insist that 
the experiments fathered by the soldiers and workers 
in their council have brought Russia to the brink 
of ruin. The Socialists in their press and on the plat- 
form accuse their opponents of various capitalistic con- 
spiracies and plots. Organs of the middle class, like 
the Novoye V remya, insist that the Socialists, especially 
the extremists among them, waste the material and 
moral resources of the state and expose the nation to 
the inroads of an armed foe. . There is only the mass 
of the nation to hold these contending forces in awe. 
Now the Russian nation is nearly eighty per cent. 
illiterate. -Into the hands of such people, says the Lon- 
don conservative organ, has been delivered, by a 
dramatic coup, control over the destiny of their nation 


. as well as a commanding influence over the destinies 


of other democracies which have learned to understand 
the responsibilities as well as the privileges of freedom 
by long and sometimes painful experience.. Over 
against this sort of comment must be set that of dailies 
like the Manchester Guardian, which observes that “the 
Russian democracy has been oppressed by a sense of 
loneliness, by a feeling that its spirit and its aims were 
not understood by a world which had not gone through 
its astonishing experiences.” Furthermore: 


“This Revolution, unlike most democratic revolutions, 
has apparently lowered instead of exalting national pride. 
But that is due to local and temporary causes that may 
disappear at any moment. The Russian is a curiously ab- 
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THE DREAMER 
—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 
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KERENSKY’S PROBLEM 



































stract thinker; he is a prey to moods, and his passion works 
in violent zig-zag. The same people who this year are 
giving up impregnable lines because they are sick to death 
of war may next year be leading desperate forlorn hopes 
with the most splendid valor. The German General Staff 
reads military history, and therefore it will be nervous 
about these latest victories. They bode no good. 

“The great thing is to prevent the Russians from con- 
cluding a separate peace, to which at present the Russian 
Government is utterly opposed. If the Germans could get 
any sort of peace from Russia out of these victories, then 
the situation would be indeed gloomy for us. But victories 
without peace are worthless, indeed a positive embarrass- 
ment, for a victory may make heavier demands on the Ger- 
man army than a successful Russian offensive would. We 
shall live in hopes that by next year the martial spirit of 
the Russian army will have revived.” 


The Problem of Kerensky’s 
Power. 


A GRATIFYING improvement in the health of. 


Premier Kerensky is reported by the correspon- 
dents of European dailies stationed in Petrograd. The 
whole course of events for weeks to come depends 
upon his complete recovery from his recent indis- 
position, says the London Chronicle, which denies that 
he is in an advanced stage of tuberculosis, as alleged 
in a Berlin paper. It was noted that at the Moscow 
conference several weeks ago he was not in his best 
speaking form. “He seemed to be hampered by the 
necessity of speaking not as his natural self but as the 
virtual ruler of Russia.” His phraseology was at times 
unnecessarily ornate and stilted. “His assertion of his 
personal authority and of the unlimited power of the 
Provisional Government was a little forced.” Since 
then he has recovered much of his old vigor. Great 


SCHOOL DAYS 


—Thomas in Detroit News 


care is taken to protect him from assassination; but 
the retirement in which he lives does not please the 
Socialist radicals, who affect to regard him as now a 
reactionary. Nor has Kerensky gained strength as yet 
with his new political allies. It has become the fashion 
among the cynical, says the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Mail, to “sneer” at the Minister-President. He 
is accused of posing in the world’s eye, of being 
egotistical, dictatorial. A severe test of his capacity, 
avers the Paris Figaro, will come when he has to do 
with that rising of the elements led by the extreme 
Socialists which so many European dailies now antic- 
ipate with dread. The able Petrograd correspondent 
of the London Telegraph gives this advice: 


“The revolution is a fierce and cruel test of character 
and capacity. Reputations are made and lost in a month. 
Individuals and groups are tried in the furnace and found 
wanting, and are mercilessly flung on to the slag-heap. 
But all this does not mean that the revolution has failed. 
It means that certain narrow and subjective conceptions of 
the revolution are inadequate, that the revolution is not an 
end, but a beginning; that Russia, once set free, is only 
slowly and with very great difficulty finding herself. 

“Russia is very much bigger than all the formulas offered 
in explanation of her strange caprice, and the process by 
which she is finding herself is broader and deeper than any 
of us can quite understand. M. Kerensky said in Moscow 
that the Provisional Government can afford itself the luxury 
of risings and plots. That is not true of Government as 
a particular group of men or of any one man, but it is true 
of Russia. Russia can and will survive convulsions that 
would wreck States that are more compact and more highly 
organized. 

“It can hardly be said that the men on top are guiding 
Russia, except in a very limited sense. They are rather 
guided by an inevitable and inexorable course of events.” 





When it comes to revolutions and counter-revolutions, Pancho 
Villa must view those Russians with the bush-leaguer’s idolatrous 
envy of the big-league stars——Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


The Sultan is naturally beginning to wonder whether Turkey’s 
place is going to be at the peace table or on it—Deseret Evening 
News. 
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ON CAPPS FALLS THE GREAT SHIP-BUILDING BURDEN 
THAT GOETHALS DROPPED 


T was necessary to find a man very 

tall in ability and of broad and 

many-sided experience to succeed 

General Goethals as construction 

boss of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, which is the United States 
Government doing business as builder 
and operator of the greatest merchant 
marine ever projected under a single 
management. After all, however, the 
Government did not have far to look 
for him. The wonder is not that Rear- 
Admiral Washington Lee Capps was 
appointed to succeed Goethals, but, as 
The World’s Work expresses it, “the 
wonder is that Capps was not put in 
charge in the first place.” The ex- 
planation is that the construction of 
a great merchant fleet to offset the in- 
roads of the U-boats seemed at first 
to be only a huge problem of industrial 
organization, comparable to that of 
the Panama Canal, demanding an 
executive of the proven ability of 
General Goethals to put the program 
through; and perhaps it is only that, 
the magazine cautiously adds. But 
the opinion is growing that ship-build- 
ing is such a specialized business that 
only a master ship-builder should be 
placed in charge of an operation as 
large as that now. being conducted 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Hence among ship-building men the 
appointment of Admiral Capps has 
been greeted with acclaim. He is not 
only a great ship-builder but, we read, 
he has had the experience of directing 
the vast ship-construction operations 
of the navy over a stretch of seven 
years. The significance of his selec- 
tion cannot be properly estimated until 
it is visioned before the background 
of an incident that occurred nearly 
scven years ago when Capps resigned 
as chief constructor of the navy. 


“In the prime of his life he was through, 
as he thought then, with active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the navy. As a 
young man he had reached the pinnacle of 
his profession, and he had occupied that 
pinnacle longer than most incumbents ever 
hold it; and now, at the age of forty-six, 
he was out of it for good, ousted not be- 
cause of lack of ability or zeal or devotion 
but because he dauntlessly maintained an 
opinion that he deemed right against a 
contrary opinion on the part of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

“The reorganization fight that agitated 
the navy department in the spring of 1910 
was in reality the old contention between 


line and staff—between those who operate 
the ships and those who build and main- 
tain them; between those who aspire to 
high command at sea and those ambitious 
to direct naval policy; between salt-water 
admirals and rocking-chair admirals. The 
contest focused in the navy yards.... 
In the spring of 1909 three special boards 











THE MASTER SHIP-BUILDER OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY 

The wonder is not that Admiral Capps was 

appointed to succeed Gen. Goethals as head of 

the Emergency Fleet Corporation, bat is that 

he was not put in charge in the first place. 








appointed by the Secretary had investigated 
conditions in the yards, and all three re- 
ported adversely to the so-called New- 
berry plan of consolidation. All three of 
these boards were made up of line officers 
except the first one—the Sperry Board— 
which had Admiral Capps as the minority. 

“The fight came before Congress. 


Capps vigorously defended the consolida- 
tion, but he was borne down by the weight 
of the line and of executive hostility. 
When the Newberry plan was finally aban- 
doned the chief of the bureau of construc- 
tion did the only thing he could do—he 
resigned and stepped down and out. The 
public would never know the merits of 
the controversy, because navy politics are 
a closed book to the understanding of the 
average man. Only a few would know 
that he was one of the foremost naval 
constructors of the world. Time has vin- 
dicated his position in the Newberry con- 
troversy, because the yards have all gone 
back again to the efficient consolidation of 
management, but this had been done so 
quietly that it has not come as a public 
vindication. It took the present appoint- 
ment of Capps to build the merchant fleet 
to do that.” : 


The Admiral was born on a Virginia 
farm in 1864. He entered the Naval 
Academy in 1880 as a cadet engineer. 
The Academy does not have that class 
of students to-day, but all are trained 
in the command of ships, while the 
engineers of the navy are developed 
from the honor classmen who take 
post-graduate work at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Grad- 
uating, Cadet Capps served two years 
at sea, thus qualifying for the line. 
He did not continue, however, in the 
operation of vessels, but went to Scot- 
land, where he took the degrees of 
Bachelor and then Doctor of Science 
at the University of Glasgow. In Scot- 
land he studied construction in the 
great government yards, and on re- 
turning to America received his ap- 
pointment as naval constructor. 

In the Spanish War, while with 
Dewey at Manila, he commanded the 
attention of the nation, to quote the 
New York Sun, in this manner: 


“It was sometime after the Battle of 
Manila Bay, when the raising of the 
sunken Spanish vessels, Don Juan d’Ulloa, 
Isla de Cuba and Isla de Luzon, was un- 
der consideration, that a report became 
current that a young naval constructor, 
thirty-four years old, on Admiral Dewey’s 
staff was firmly convinced that the ships 
could be raised. 

“Tt can’t be done,’ was the chorus of 
opinion even after Hobson started from 
the United States to assist in this work. 
‘It will be money thrown away,’ was the 
further warning, supported by theory and 
argument. Capps settled the argument by 
raising the ships; and that work was 
partly responsible for his becoming chief 





















constructor of the Navy in October, 1903. 
Any naval constructor who can resurrect 
ships from the bottom of the sea and 
make them fit for active service when 
every one says it can’t be done must know 
something about the work, was the way 
the Navy Department viewed it. 
“Everything that Admiral Capps did as 
chief constructor was criticized in some 
quarters—as everything that any chief 
constructor will do will be criticized—but 
he kept things moving right along, over- 
riding criticizm or profiting by it as he 
deemed necessary. When the question of 
modern dreadnought design came up there 
was a storm of conflicting opinions from 
officers of the line and staff. It centered 
generally in the Naval Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Line officers 
and others riddled Admiral Capps’s plans 
with arguments and opinions before the 
committee. When they had had their in- 
nings, Admiral Capps was regularly sum- 


THE IMITATION BRITON 


moned and as regularly did the commit- 
tee give him their full support. When 
one member of the committee was asked 
by a line officer why, he replied: 

“*You fellows have given us arguments 
and talk. Capps has given us figures and 
facts.’” 


During his administration the navy 
doubled in size and changed mightily 
in the appearance of its individual 
ships, largely due to innovations in 
design and construction inspired by 
the chief constructor. He demonstrated 
that skeleton masts could not easily be 
brought down by shell-fire, which he 
had claimed on the basis of mathe- 
matical calculations. Skeleton masts 
are now on all our modern dread- 
noughts. The first dreadnought had 
her main turrets, one on each deck, 
and wing turrets as well. Capps 
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doubled the number of turrets on the 
center line, so that all the big guns 
could have a full sweep of the sea. 
The center line of turrets has since 
been generally adopted by modern 
navies. We read, furthermore, that 
he was the first naval constructor to 
prophesy the power of the submarine 
and to make provision against it by 
adopting torpedo protection for battle- 
ships. Admiral Capps has much the 
same dominating personality and fight- 
ing force as General Goethals, but, his 
biographers emphasize, he fights with 
the facts and figures of an expert. 
No one will feel in position to tell him 
which kind of ship design had best be 
adopted, or whether wooden ships are 
practical or steel ships better. Certain- 
ly the day of wearisome dispute over 
this technical matter is ended. 


HERR VON KUEHLMANN: THE ANGLOMANIAC AT THE 
HEAD OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 


HAKESPEARE is _ accorded 

whatever glory attaches to the 

conversion of Richard von 

Kuehlmann to the school of 

German Anglomania, of which, 
says the Rome Tribuna, he has long 
been an ornament. European dailies 
have much concerned themselves with 
this Anglomaniac faction in Berlin 
“high life,” and the London News has 
actually put the Crown Prince himself 
into the clique. Its members wear 
Scotch tweeds, drawl in their talk and 
patronize English sartorial fashions, 
to the great indignation of the Kreuz- 
Zeitung and other Berlin champions of 
whatever is truly German. Emperor 
William, before the war, coquetted 
with the faction and the English wife 
of Herr von Roeder, master of cere- 
monies at the court of Prussia, shone 
in the circle. Suddenly William II. 
frowned the whole clique down and 
not until the appearance of Herr von 
Kuehlmann as presiding genius of the 
Wilhelmstrasse could it risk attracting 
attention to itself. Kuehlmann is the 
arch-rebel of the group, one who never 
conceals his sympathies with certain 
aspects of English social life. These 
sympathies, so some French dailies 
begin to suspect, are shared by Bern- 
storff. 

As a member of the “new” aristoc- 
racy emerging from commerce to the 
chagrin of the ancient territorial lords 
of the soil in Prussia, Kuehlmann, 
observes the Paris Figaro, has to em- 
phasize the artistic side of his tem- 
perament. The “new” aristocracy pro- 
fesses disdain for the old one as a 
set of hard-drinking booby squires who 
know nothing of poetry, painting and 
the things making life beautiful. The 
Kuehlmanns and their set affect a 
mode of life with afternoon tea in- 


stead of coffee as a feature. They go 
in for sports and even play golf. One 
rarely sees a scar on the faces of the 
men, for the traditional university duel 
is outworn to them and the women are 
“smart” dressers after the London 
style. Kuehlmann is one of the few 
in this circle with ancient baronial 
blood in his veins. His mother was a 
von Redwitz. His father was a rail- 
way magnate of great prominence in 
connection with the Anatolian lines. 
Richard, in fact, was born in Con- 
stantinople and was reared in what 
would be called the “lap of luxury.” 
He has received all sorts of medals 
and crosses and set the seal of financial 
greatness upon himself by marrying a 
von Stumm. He is altogether a very 
elegant figure, as the French daily ob- 
serves, altho his appearance is far 
more distinguished than his career. 
He looks much younger than his 
forty-four years, notes the correspon- 
dent of the Gaulois (Paris). Kuehl- 
mann is erect, slender, exquisitely cour- 
teous yet sincere in his effect, surpris- 
ing one with his perfect English and 
his equally perfect French. His long 
residence in London is reflected in a 
well-groomed and very athletic appear- 
ance, and in the gloves which he car- 
ries in his white and carefully man- 
aged hands. There is a suggestion of 
France in his fashion of hanging his 
cane upon the left arm and in the 
flower he affects. He goes in for 
“spats,” morning coats and high silk 
hats. Sartorially he is almost more 
English than the English themselves, 
an explanation, it is inferred, of his 
slow rise in the diplomatic service of 
his country. Until the war he had 
held no rank higher than that of 
councillor. He is credited in London 
dailies with a genius for journalism 


of the kind deemed important in for- 
eign offices. Reporters have no terrors 
for him and no man welcomed them 
more graciously. His great diversion 
in London was the theater and his 
favorite playwright was Shakespeare. 
He never wearied, observes the sus- 
picious French daily, of the fact that 
“we are all the subjects of King 
Shakespeare,” that is, Anglo-Saxons 
and Teutons, the phrase being sadly 
overworked in the opinion of the sar- 
castic Paris paper before the Herr 
allowed it to drop. It will, we read, 
come back, like the Scotch tweeds and 
the cup of tea of an afternoon. 

The prestige of Kuehlmann at home 
just now is ascribed, the Figaro says, 
to his perception of the power of Great 
Britain as a belligerent. He had an 
“information service” in London for 
six years, and, thanks to his genius for 
organization, he had a wholesome re- 
spect for British prowess in war which 
the Wilhelmstrasse did not share. At 
a time when the Wolff-Metternichs and 
the Kiderlen-Wachters thought Great 
Britain was going to pieces, Kuehl- 
mann warned the Wilhelmstrasse that 
Germany coyld not win a world-war 
while the British fleet remained intact. 
The marriage of Kuehlmann with a 
belle of the house of von Stumm in- 
volved him in the mysterious feud be- 
tween that house and the Krupps, and 
the Krupps had the ear of the Em- 
peror. No attention was paid to the 
warnings of Kuehlmann. He was ac- 
cused of belonging to the Anglomaniac 
clique. Vast stores of ammunition and 
parks of artillery were accumulated 
for “the day,” while Kuehlmann, from 
London, sent word home that England 
would stand by France and that the 
“entente” was real. 

The genius of Kuehlmann explains 
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that permeation of England by spies 
and agents which for a considerable 
time after the war made the coun- 
try a land of panic. Such is the 
suspicion of writers for the Lon- 
don Post and other organs in touch 
with foreign office opinion. Kuehl- 
mann went much into London society. 
He rarely used persons obviously Ger- 
man. The vast financial resources at 
his disposal were wisely used in win- 
ning friends—at least that is the 
charge. He knew the details of the 
business of every great exporting firm 
in London. He had correct estimates 
of all the great commercial fortunes 
in England. If any important person 
sought to borrow money, the fact was 
known to him at once. He acted 
almost invariably through others. He 
avoided contact with Germans in the 
German circle. He cultivated the so- 
ciety of brilliant journalists and of 
rising young politicians. He was his 
own press-agent. No man and no wo- 
man ever appeared above the hori- 
zon of English life in politics, in so- 
ciety, in finance and even in literature 
without becoming the subject of a re- 
port from Kuehlmann’s indefatigable 
agents. He is to-day the highest liv- 
ing German authority upon England 
and things English. 

Altho not a man of striking good 
looks, Kuehlmann, at any rate to the 
French journalists who write so much 
about him, achieves the effects of good 
looks. The extreme correctness of his 
life, his simple habits, his fondness for 
exercize and his English taste in dress 
render him fresh, vigorous and clean 
cut. The nose is never red, the cheeks 
never blown. When he wears his uni- 
form as an officer of the Bavarian 
regiment to which he is still attached 
and puts on the many grand crosses 
he is entitled to wear, his appearance 
is striking. The complexion of the 
man is dark without sallowness. The 
eyes are bright and unshrinking in the 
frankness of their gaze. The photo- 
graphs fail altogether to do justice to 
the charming smile lighting up a face 


animated even in repose. Only a 
slight tendency to turn a “v” into an 
“f” betrays his German accent. Other- 
wise he is very colloquial in his Eng- 
lish, prone to employ the latest London 
slang. His conversation is strikingly 
frank, at times bordering upon an 
appearance of indiscretion which to 
the Figaro is one of his most subtle 
expedients. He has a propensity to 
personal talk and speaks delightfully 
of all the great Englishmen with whom 
he has been brought into contact dur- 
ing his active London years at the 
embassy—men like Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Churchill. He explains 
modestly that he was not sufficiently 
important to enjoy the intimacy of 
such great men. He merely admired 
them at a distance. Kuehlmann is 
widely read in the lives of British 
statesmen during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and a favorite volume of his is 
Morley’s “Life of Gladstone.” He is 
said to consider the late Joseph Cham- 
berlain the ablest statesman of his 
time and the politician who saw fur- 
thest into the future. Kuehlmann is 
likewise an indefatigable reader of 
London newspapers, to one or two of 
which he is said to have contributed in 
the past anonymous articles of strik- 
ing merit. He is understood to write 
occasionally for a great daily in 
Vienna. 

Kuehlmann is said to discern in the 
present German Crown Prince gifts 
not obvious to those who move in the 
circle of Prince von Biilow. The latter 
is said to ascribe his fall from the 
Chancellorship to the machinations of 
the industrial and financial clique of 
which the present foreign minister is 
a trusted leader. To Kuehlmann the 
Crown Prince is said to have made his 
famous observation that were William 
II. not Emperor, there would be no 
loss of time in sending von Biilow 
about his business. Kuehlmann is like- 
wise a friend of Maximilian Harden, 
or so the story goes in the French 
papers. In fact, the utterances for 
which Harden’s Zukunft has been sup- 





pressed from time to time are under- 
stood to reflect, at least in part, the 
policy of the narrow financial and 
diplomatic clique abetting Kuehlmann. 
This new chief at the Wilhelmstrasse 
is the leader of that element, a man 
of importance in its councils, possibly 
the one genius in its ranks. It would 
be idle to deny, the Figaro notes, that 
Kuehlmann has genius. The fact ac- 
counts for the amazing influence he 
has won in the royal circle, an in- 
fluence now exerted upon both the 
Emperor and his heir. Kuehlmann is 
deemed remarkable in his ability -to 
hold the favor of both father and son, 
there seeming excellent evidence to the 
Paris Temps that he does. His ascen- 
dancy marks the first outright triumph 
of the “biirgerliche” clique over the 
Junkers, of industrialism over the 
sword, of the man in the black coat 
over the officer with a decoration. 

When he returned to Berlin in his 
habitual trips on leave, Kuehlmann 
was likely to make one of the famous 
restaurant parties in the vicinity of 
Unter den Linden. These restaurants 
abounded in those days before the war 
when Biilow was still a power and 
affairs of state were decided at mid- 
night around supper tables and exalted 
personages addressed mere financiers 
by their first names and were in turn 
dubbed “Du.” Bilow’s ruin was plot- 
ted around those restaurant tables. 
Forthcoming articles of sensational 
tenor were concocted there. Reichstag 
leaders, masters of ceremonies, diplo- 
matists, editors of influential dailies 
and odd characters of mysterious as- 
pect conferred at remote ends of long 
rooms to decide whether a chancellor 
should fall or a war be fought. It 
was all part of the famous night life 
of Berlin and in that aspect of it, the 
European dailies tell us, Kuehlmann 
played his part, and played it like an 
artist. There his most characteristic 
gift displayed itself in unrivaled su- 
premacy, the gift, as the Figaro says, 
of always finding out whatever is 
going on, 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER LETS THE CAT OUT 


HE richest man in the world 
has been letting the cat out 
of the bag. In fact, he has 
been letting out quite a purr- 
ing procession of them, as 
witness his confession that he has 
never been a hard worker, in the sense 
of permitting his business to absorb 
much more than half his time; that 
there are ten opportunities for a man 
to succeed greatly in business to-day 
for every one there was sixty years 
ago; that his partners in Standard Oil 
have been not only the ablest but the 


OF THE BAG 


most honest group of business men 
that he knows of to a certainty; and 
that Frederick T. Gates, who was in- 
strumental in negotiating the first 
Rockefeller gift to the University of 
Chicago and has since been his chief 
business and benevolent representative, 
has the best, if not the greatest, busi- 
ness mind with which he has ever come 
in contact. 

These interesting confidences were 
made to B. C. Forbes, who repeats 
them in Leslie’s. It was on the golf 
links that the venerable magnate made 


the somewhat startling admission of 
being a shirker of work, of drudgery. 
To quote: 


“People persist in thinking that I was 
a tremendous worker, always at it early 
and late, summer and winter. The real 
truth is that I was what would now be 
called a ‘slacker’ after I reached my 
middle thirties. I used to take long vaca- 
tions at my Cleveland home every sum- 
mer and spent my time planting and 
transplanting trees, building roads, doing 
landscape gardening, driving horses and 
enjoying myself with my family, keep- 














ing in touch with business by private 
telegraph wire. I never, from the time 
I first entered an office, let business en- 
gross all my time and attention; I always 
took an active interest in Sunday-school 
and church work, in children and, if I 
might say so, in doing little things for 
friendless and lonely and poor people. I 
feel sincerely sorry for some of the busi- 
ness men who occasionally come to see 
me; they have allowed their business 
affairs to take such complete possession 
of them that they have no thought for 
anything else and have no time to really 
live as rational human beings.” 


As to the success of the great oil 
enterprize which has become synony- 
mous with his name, Mr. Rockefeller 
modestly attributes most of it to 
“others.” 


“Our success was largely due to our 
having been able to gather together a 
group of the brainiest men in the busi- 
ness, men of great business aptitude, 
earnest and hardworking, forceful and 
honest men who, altho possessing strong 
individualities, yet worked together for 
the one common aim, the building up of 
a sound, successful business. Sometimes 
there were differences in views, but our 
policy was all hands above the table, and 
we would sit two whole days, if neces- 
sary, fighting a proposition out until an 
agreement was reached. We never could 
get too many men of great brains to 
join us; there were no fears, no jealous- 
ies, on this score.” 


Nowadays, in the estimation of this 
superman of business, “young men— 
and others— want to have too much 
done for them. They want to be pre- 
sented with bonuses; they want all 
sorts of concessions. ,... As for op- 
portunities, there are ten to-day for 
every one there was sixty years ago.” 
There were, at the time I obtained my 
first bank loan of $2,000, few oppor- 
tunities and very scanty means of 
taking advantage of them. Now large 
opportunities constantly spring up 
everywhere and we have a wonderful 


BRANTING—THE WORLD’S MOST 


HE career of Karl Hjalmar 

Branting is quite unlike the 

story of the rise of the typi- 

cal Socialist leader. This fa- 

mous Swede never had to 
struggle with poverty, observes the 
Avanti (Milan). He springs from a 
distinguished family. He enjoyed every 
advantage of education. He has moved 
all his life among aristocrats —the 
present King of Sweden was once his 
playmate and schoolfellow. Early in 
his career Branting promised to be- 
come one of the world’s greatest 
mathematicians. His university career 
at Upsala was easy, comfortable, filled 
with happy associations. No mortal 
ever came into the world under hap- 





THE SAGE OF STOCKHOLM 




















HE DOES nor THINK OF HIMSELF AS 
A CROESUS 


In fact, John D. Rockefeller speaks of 
“those rich men” as if he did not belong in 
that class at all. Regards himself as a “‘slack- 
er” when it comes to routine work. 











currency and credit system for en- 
abling people to take hold of them.” 





SOCIALIST 


pier auspices or seemed likelier to go 
through it contented. His first efforts 
in the field of science suggested the 
arrival of another Laplace or Poin- 
caré. To this day Branting delights 
in those speculations regarding the na- 
ture of matter and the movements of 
planets which occupied him when writ- 
ing his theses at nineteen. He had 
passed the age of twenty-one before 
he read Karl Marx, becoming imbued, 
as the Italian organ says, with a pro- 
found faith in the reality of the capi- 
talistic basis underlying history of 
which the German economic thinker 
makes so much. 

For some time after his formal ac- 
ceptance of the Socialist gospel it 
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Questioned as to who, in his opinion, 
was the greatest of all the business 
men he had known, this first American 
billionaire promptly mentioned, as we 
have said, his chief almoner, Freder- 
ick T. Gates, ordained to the Baptist 
ministry and for many years chair- 
man of the General Educational Board 
and of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. Mr. Gates, he em- 
phasized, “has been the guiding genius 
in all our giving.” 


“He came to us first to undertake cer- 
tain business matters requiring talent of 
a high order, and he showed phenom- 
enal business ability. He combined with 
this the rare quality—born, no doubt, be- 
cause he had the right kind of heart— 
of being able to direct the distribution 
of money with great wisdom. We all 
owe much to Mr. Gates, and his helpful- 
ness should be generously recognized. 
He combines business skill and philan- 
thropic aptitude to a higher degree than 
any other man I have ever known.” 


We read that John D. Rockefeller, 
in his seventy-ninth year, earnestly 
minimizes himself as the architect of 


| the most efficient business organization 


in history. He does not think of him- 
self as the richest man in the world— 
indeed, he takes so detached a view of 
his wealth that he speaks as if it did 
not belong to him. He will speak of 
“those rich men” as if he did not be- 
long in that class at all: as he views 
it, his money is not his in any real 
sense, but is a trust to be used accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the ablest 
men that can be brought together to 
study its use so as to further the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
Finally, he has a mania for saying 
“we” instead of “I,” and he rejoices 
in the fact that it is ten times easier 
to succeed in business to-day than it 
alalie he and Flagler and Hark- 
ness and Andrews laid the foundation 
of the Standard Oil Company, 


PROMINENT 


looked as if young Branting had ruined 
himself. Socialism was everywhere 
proscribed in Sweden by the reaction- 
ary aristocracy ruling the realm. Even 
its few scattered periodicals and papers 
were seized, its leaders arrested and 
its gospel prosecuted as “crime.” In 
no long time Branting had been sent 
to prison. He came out a suspect, 
shunned by many of his fashionable 
friends, regarded by certain members 
of his family as a renegade, finding 
his associates only among factory 
hands, stevedores, city laborers and 
types of intellectuals as eccentric as 
himself. , 

What saved Branting from despair 
then and since, as we are assured by 
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the sketches in the Paris Humanité 
and other organs of Socialism, was a 
quality of sweetness, of genial opti- 
mism, of winning urbanity, that con- 
ciliates the worst foe. His Socialism 
rested not upon hatred of the capitalist 
but upon love for the worker. He 
was never embittered by proscription 
or discouraged by persecution. His 
platform manner, so familiar at inter- 
national conferences of his party and 
so well known in the Scandinavian 
peninsula, is described as “benevolent 
and majestic.” He uses his native 
tongue fluently, poetically and con- 
vincingly. Nature bestowed upon him 
a graceful presence, a capacity for 
varied gesture and a voice not only 
melodious but elocutionary without 
staginess. He rejoices in a wonder- 
ful memory, a quick wit, a face lit up 
by smiles or made impressive by dig- 
nified gravity, according to the mood 
of the moment. Time has indeed 
bowed the stalwart shoulders and sil- 
vered the scanty hair. At fifty-seven, 
nevertheless, he is out of his bed at 
six in the morning for a day of in- 
cessant toil in parliament, at the office 
of the great Swedish organ of Social- 
ism or in the meeting-room of an 
organization of wage-earners. 
The spoiled child of Branting’s 
fancy, as the Paris Temps observes, 
is the workingman. His conversion to 
Socialism is due, it seems, to certain 
mathematical calculations undertaken 
by him in his youth to demonstrate the 
fallacy of the Marxian mathematics of 
surplus value. Young Branting worked 
long and hard over his figures, filling 
sheet after sheet as if he were cal- 
culating the orbit of some’ comet or 
other. To this day his speeches. tend 
at times to grow mathematical, to get 
. above the heads of the trades-unionists 
who deem him a great philosopher. By 
irony of fate, Branting has a great 
antipathy to violence, a firm faith in 
the policy of non-resistance. His first 
election to the Riksdag from a constit- 
uency populated almost wholly by fac- 
tory people led to a riot which forced 
him to take to his bed. The working 
classes of Sweden were practically 
without the suffrage when Branting 
entered the field as their champion. 
Few leaders of labor twenty years ago 
could understand that political agita- 
tion held out the slightest hope of a 
betterment in their lot. A fanatical 
pursuit of their rank and file had won 
all to a belief in universal strikes and 
demonstrations in the streets. 
Branting’s first appearances among 
this element were trying to nerve and 
temper. At first, the story goes, he 
was laughed at. Then he was jeered. 
On more than one occasion he was 
thrown bodily into the street. No in- 
cident ruffled his serene spirit. He 
talked of political action outside fac- 
tory gates. The newspapers of the 


-him with expulsion. 


orthodox liberal and conservative type 
in Sweden were by this time denounc- 
ing him as an enemy of all law, as an 
advocate of the division of the prop- 
erty of the rich among the poor. His 
first appearance in the Riksdag as the 
lone Socialist among factions of capi- 
talists and aristocrats was an event in 
the political life of a land in which 
manual workers were well-nigh on a 
level with pariahs. It was the custom 
to cough him down, to rule him out 
on points of order and even to threaten 
He was regarded 
as a renegade from the class whose 
interests he ought to be upholding in 
the face of a dangerous rising on the 
part of an ignorant proletariat. 

It was soon observed, or so the 
Socialist organs of Europe assure us, 
that Branting knew from first-hand 
observation facts about the condition 
of the working classes in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula to which no one 
before him had paid particular atten- 
tion. The next point observed respect- 
ing him was that, under whatever pro- 
vocation, he remained a gentleman. 
Finally, he never failed to instruct the 
deputies in the business that chanced 
to be under discussion, whether it 
affected the army or the state of the 
treasury. He has the mathematical 
mind in its perfection, as all authorities 
agree, the lucidity and logic of his 
mode of presenting his case winning 
applause even from the strongest op- 
ponent. He has the personal traits of 
one descended from a line of college- 
bred ancestors, and his father and his 
grandfather had been distinguished 
educators. He owed much of his in- 
fluence at this time also to the skill 
with which he conducted his news- 
paper. It speedily assumed a special 
importance because of the fullness and 
accuracy of its foreign despatches and 
the vigor with which its editorial 
utterances were expressed. This daily 
had great influence in securing an en- 
largement of the franchise and in ob- 
taining for women a freedom of con- 
tract and of action almost unknown 
before. No one in his own country 
has ever successfully disputed his as- 
cendancy over the working classes. 

Branting shines, says the Paris Dé- 
bats, in the stormy conferences of his 
party. Swedish Socialists spring from 
a class so newly enfranchised and the 
grievances of the workers are so im- 
portant to themselves that a violent 
faction has attained influence within 
the group. There have been agitations 
in behalf of riotous action, even of 
sabotage. The personal influence of 
Branting has been strained to the 
utmost in checking these reckless 
spirits. There have been open rebel- 
lions against his authority, insinuations 
that he grows tame with years, that 
he is out of touch with the generation 
of workingmen that has come on the 
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scene since he served his own term 
in prison. In every trial of strength, 
however, Branting emerges victor. He 
is too thoroly well-known to the rank 
and file of his party in the smaller 
towns to be dislodged from his leader- 
ship. He has led the Socialists through 
two periods of persecution in times of 
stress when reactionaries sought to 
outlaw the whole movement. The de- 
cisive factor is always the sweetness 
of disposition which makes impossible 
the cherishing of resentment against 
Branting. No trace of the masterful 
or the dominating appears in any 
aspect of his personality. | 

Hjalmar Branting, observes the 
French paper which studies his per- 
sonality in this style, remains an 
aristocrat. He finds his recreation in 
social life, and among his intimates is 
still the King with whom he played 
when a boy. His home in the suburbs 
contains the small laboratory in which 
he occasionally makes a scientific ex- 
periment and the library well supplied 
with the writings of the mathemati- 
cians and astronomers. It is said of 
him that he never wears the same 
necktie twice and that never in his life 
has he blacked his own boots. He was 
long a correspondent of the late Henri 
Poincaré. The great Arrhenius has 
gladly availed himself of the judgment 
of Branting in reaching important con- 
clusions in physics. A slight defect 
in the great Socialist is thought by 
some to be a gravity of manner that 
grows upon him with the years, altho 
it is most effective at gatherings of 
the party he leads. Branting stands up 
with impeccable dignity to face a roar- 
ing hall of delegates hurling cries at 
one another and often something more 
substantial than mere cries, the So- 
cialists of Sweden being as remarkable 
for their turbulence as is Branting for 
his unruffled calm, his dignity, his 
serenity. He is a Swedish aristocrat 
through and through, disdaining the 
emotional latitude of the Celt and the 
exuberance of the Latin—in a word, 
as the French paper says, a cold genius. 

Jaurés in particular fumed and fret- 
ted at Branting’s mathematical formu- 
laries for the solution of all social prob- 
lems. In the course of a dinner they 
ate together at The Hague, Liebknecht 
and Jaurés both lost all patience with 
Branting for claiming that Scandina- 
vian socialism is more truly scientific 
than that of other regions, more Marx- 
ian, more orthodox. “Scientific!” said 
Jaurés, according to the Avanti. “Why, 
when we gather in the Swedish capital, 
they throw dead cats at us. That 
never happens in the French capital 
or the German capital.” “In other 
great capitals,” replied Branting with 
his grim gravity, “the proletariat must 
eat its dead cats. In Stockholm we 


use our dead cats not for food but for 
emphasis.” 
























































“A TAILOR-MADE MAN’”—THE NEW COMEDY OF A 
DRESS-SUIT NAPOLEON 


ERHAPS Harry James Smith 
did adapt his new comedy, “A 
Tailor-Made Man,” from the 
work of a Hungarian play- 
wright, Gabriel Dregely—a play 
named in the original “The Well-Fitting 
Dress Coat.” But if he did so, he was 
clever enough to saturate it with Ameri- 
canism, to make it a study of that de- 
mocracy of equal opportunity which has 
fabulous rewards for those whose eyes 
are open. At any rate, those American 
audiences which are crowding the Co- 
han & Harris Theater in New York, 
where the play has become one of the 
“hits” of the season, are never loth to 
express their appreciation of the some- 
what dubious but always pragmatic 
ethics of John Paul Bart, who starts 
out as a tailor’s assistant and ends as 
a power in the world of great affairs. 
As John Corbin remarked in the N. Y. 
Times: “Here the crooked hero, tho 
not technically a crook, lies, steals, and 
bluffs his way through three acts, and 
in the fourth is unblushingly likened to 
Abraham Lincoln, while the audience 
applauds with patriotic fervor.” 

The first act introduces us to the tai- 
loring establishment of Anton Huber, 
located in a New York side street. 
Anton Huber is a thrifty man, evi- 
dently of Teutonic origin. He has two 
assistants: Peter McConkie, a thrifty 
Scot of small vision, and John Paul 
Bart, stung to ambition by the sight of 
all the wealth and opportunity about 
him in New York. We meet also Dr. 
Gustavus Sonntag, a penniless theorist, 
who has written a heavy tome of Nietz- 
schean character but who is quite un- 
able to put his doctrines of property 
and power into practice. He is domi- 
neering, unpractical, lacking in charm. 
Mr. Huber has accepted him as the 
fiancé of his charming daughter Tanya, 
but the girl does not altogether approve 
of her father’s choice. 

Bart, who has been sent out’on an 
errand, has remained away for hours. 
Peter declares that Bart has neglected 
to press the evening suit of a Mr. 
Theodore Jellicot. We learn that Mr. 
Jellicot is to attend a reception at the 
new home of the Mark Stanlaws, social 
climbers. The great financier, Abra- 
ham Nathan, is to be present. Peter, 





the canny Scot, who works as a waiter 
at night to add to his meager income, 
refuses to do the pressing, declaring 
that that is the task of John Paul Bart. 
But the latter does not return: 





Peter. These dress clothes is ready to 
be pressed. 
Huser. Well, why don’t you run along 


and press them? Twice already has Mr. 
Jellicot telephoned this afternoon. 

Peter. (Sturdily.) Mr. Huber, my 
work is cuttin’, bastin’, rippin’, stitchin’, 
button-holin’ and linin’, and anything out- 
side of that goes against the by-laws. 
The pressin’ in this shop is did by John 
Paul Bart. 

Huser. My God! 
the land of the free! 

SonntaG. (With lofty calm, pointing 
to Peter.) There you have it! This very 


And they call this 
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anomaly I explain in my book. “Here,” 
I say, “is not a Democracy but a Pro- 
letariarchy.” 


Huser. (Testily.) What is this Pro- 
liarchy ? 
Sonntac. Proletariarchy! It is a 


word I coined myself. 

Huser. (After an outbreak 
man.) I want John Paul Bart! (Tanya 
rises and crosses to Huber.) Where is 
he, the conceited, good-for-nothing loafer 
with his fine gentleman manners and his 
manicured finger-nails? Three hours and 
a half since I sent him on that errand! 
Wait till he comes back! He'll get some- 
thing that will surprise him. 

Peter. (With grim satisfaction.) And 
‘igh time, if I do say it. He’s bad all 
through, is Johnny Paul, bad! 


in Ger- 


Presently John Paul Bart enters. He 
is shabbily dressed, but has tried to 
give himself an air of refinement. His 





manners are good. He has eliminated 
slang and poor grammar from his 
speech. He gives himself the airs of a 
gentleman. He apologizes for his tar- 
diness. “Don’t tell me it takes three 
hours and a half to measure for a suit 


of clothes?” his employer exclaims 
gruffly. 
Huser. And so that’s how you wasted 


three hours and a half! 

Joun. Wasted! My dear sir, I im- 
proved each shining moment. I con- 
versed with the young lady who makes 
the beds—Nanette her name was—short 
for Antoinette—and I gave her a little 
help in making them. I conversed with 
the young lady who superintends the cfil- 
dren. (Hands Tanya a photograph which 
he takes from his coat pocket.) Here’s a 
picture of the babies. 


Tanya, Oh, aren’t they cunning! 

Joun. I assisted in dressing one of 
them. (With a smile at Tanya.) It was 
most educational. I love to interchange 
ideas. 

Huser. If you loved to work you'd 


make a better tailor. 
Joun. I’ve no desire to make a better 
tailor. 


Huber tries to point out to John Paul 
Bart that he should look upon the in- 
dustrious Peter as a good example to 
follow. But Bart has no wish to be a 
good tailor. “If you would consider 
giving me a share in the management 
of this establishment, I believe that I 
could accomplish things that would 
amaze you!” retorts John. The elderly 
tailor is offended by this audacity. He 
orders Bart to finish up Mr. Jellicot’s 
clothes and fur overcoat—not to quit 
work until they are finished, and goes 
out. After his departure, Bart con- 
fesses to Sonntag and Tanya his faith 
in destiny. “You've heard it said you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear,” he confides. “Well, the contrary 
is just as true, you can’t make a sow’s 
ear out of a silk purse.” Destiny never 
intended that John Paul Bart should be 
a tailor: 


Joun. You've no idea how these sur- 
roundings depress me. I stifle! My 
whole being cries out for a more stimu- 
lating atmosphere. Physically, Doctor, I 
feel better — more keenly sensitized — at 
the Knickerbocker Club. (Sonntag laughs 
sneeringly.) Oh, I often put in a few 
hours there. 

Tanya. The Knickerbocker Club? 

Sonntac. And pray how would you 
ever get in the Knickerbocker Club? 

Joun. Oh, the front way isn’t the only 
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way, Doctor. An acquaintance of mine 
is billiard-marker there, and by his assis- 
tance I have often got in and been allowed 
to watch what goes on from behind a 
swing door. Not very dignified, you 
say? Granted. But I must get my 
schooling somehow, and once on my sen- 
try duty I don’t let a syllable or a gesture 
get by me. At first it seemed to me I 
could never acquire that unconscious easy 
bearing that marks those fellows, but I 
kept at it afd now I can turn the trick 
as well as the best of them. 


SonntaG. (Laughs sarcastically.) Lis- 
ten to that! A regular young aristocrat! 
You’re crazy. 

Joon. So is every genius. 


Another side of the amazing charac- 
ter and Napoleonic ambitions of this 
John Paul Bart is revealed in a quarrel 
with the petty-minded Peter McCon- 
kie: 


Joun. Now, see here, Peter McConkie, 
where would you be if it weren’t for the 
rich people you’re always abusing with 
your cheap epithets? How would you 
earn a living? Do you think people of 
your own class would pay a hundred dol- 
lass for cutting a smart suit of clothes? 
Well, hardly! You owe the very means 
of your existence to us. 

Peter. You! 


Joun. I meant the upper classes. 

Peter. (Dumbfounded.) D’ye hear 
that! 

Joun. If everybody had money, what 


value would money have? (Sonntag turns 
and listens.) There’d be no incentive to 
ambition, to industry. No, money must be 
concentrated in the hands of the few. It 
is their touch, and theirs alone, which 
transmutes it into a precious metal. (Taps 
Peter lightly on the chest.) See? 

Peter. (Sullenly.) No, I don’t see! 
I haven’t the least idea what you’re spout- 
in’ about, but I know‘this: whatever it 
is, it’s rotten! 

Sonntac. Look here, Johnny Paul, 
you got that from my book. 

Joun. (Blandly.) Big stuff, isn’t it? 

Sonntac. I thought so when I wrote it. 

Joun. I thought so when I read it. 

Sonntac. You mean to tell me you’ve 
been reading my manuscript! 

Joun. (Crossing to Sonntag.) Indeed 
I have, Doctor. I’ve read it three times 
over and I’m delighted with this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you. It’s enormous. 
(Takes Sonntag’s hand and shakes it 
heartily.) 

Sonntac. (Dumbfounded, pulls his 
hand away.) Well, of all the nerve! 

Joun. (Airily, as he follows Sonntag.) 
Don’t mention it, sir, nothing at all! A 
work of genius, Dr. Sonntag, and I can’t 
tell you how gratified I was to find set 
down in black and white the very things 
I’ve vaguely felt myself—without know- 
ing how to phrase them. Why, it’s just 
as if I’d dictated it to you—whole pas- 
sages—especially the brilliant ones. Now 
this, for instance: “Riches are a Golden 
Calf which—”’ No, that’s not what I’m 
after. Hold on a bit. (Takes pink slips 
from his pocket and runs them over.) I 
jotted down a few hasty notes. 

Sonntac. Notes! You've been making 
notes from my book? (Looks over John 
Paul’s shoulder at the notes.) 
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Joun. Yes, ‘here we are. 
the slips.) 
bol of that power which keeps the wheels 
of the social organism functionally recip- 


(Reads from 
“Riches are the basis and sym- 


rocal.” There’s a magnificent sentence 
for you. Fills the mouth. “Functionally 
reciprocal.” You can set your teeth in 
that. 

Sonntac. (With lofty irony.) Well, 
Tanya, I was not aware your father had 
a critic in his employ. 

Joun. Oh, I’m no critic, Dr. Sonntag. 
All I know is: those ideas have the right 
feel to them. They'll go! They'll work! 
The only trouble is—pardon my frank- 
ness, Doctor; I have to say this—you’re 
dull! 

Sonntac. Eh! 

Joun. And dullness is fatal. Why, I 
tell you that a man with a breezy, human 
personality, agreeable manners, and the 
right degree of self-confidence—like me, 
for instance— why, with those ideas I 
could lift the world off its axis. 


The first act ends with John Paul 
Bart dressed in the evening clothes and 
fur coat of Mr. Theodore Jellicot, in- 
forming the astonished Tanya that he 
is going to attend the reception, and 
to meet the great and inaccessible 
Abraham Nathan. 


Joun. This proves I was right when 
I said all I needed was the clothes. 
Would you ever suspect this was the first 
time in my life I’d been on the inside of 
a dress suit? Lord, how good it does 
feel! I always knew that clothes would 
be just like wings to a man of my soar- 
ing nature. Without them I crept along 
the ground like a caterpillar. With them 
I can fly straight to the goal of my 
dreams! 

TANYA, 
them? 

Joun. Destiny! I’ve waited thirty-two 
years and five months, and now, all of a 
sudden—without any warning—V oild! 


But where did you ever get 


Tanya. Why, those are Mr. Jellicot’s 
clothes ! 

Joun. For this evening they are my 
clothes. Wouldn’t you think they were 


made expressly for me? Look! (Throws 
open his coat demonstrating the fit of the 
garments.) 

Tanya. But you’ve no right to them. 
You must go and take them off this 
minute. 


Joun. Hardly. 

Tanya. But you'll get father into such 
a lot of trouble. 

Joun. No, I won't; leave it to me. 


Your father sha’n’t suffer by anything I 
do. 

Tanya. But don’t you realize Mr. Jelli- 
cot needs those clothes? 

Joun. Not half so badly as I do. 

Tanya. But you promised to take them 
to him. 

Joun. Yes, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The earliest possible moment is 
to-morrow morning. He shall have them 
to-morrow morning. No one shall say I 
am not a man of my word. But to-night! 
Why, I’d have to be a tailor all the rest 
of my life, and deserve it, too, if I failed 
to take advantage of this opportunity. 

Tanya. Opportunity ? 

Joun. Haven't you noticed that every- 
body is going to the reception at the Stan- 


laws this evening? Well, I’m going too. 

Tanya, You're not in earnest! 

Joun. Didn't I tell you I was waiting 
for my star to rise? Well, it has risen. 
Here are the clothes to make me present- 
able; that’s the first step. And there, in 
the palatial mansion I’m going to, is the 
great Nathan, the inaccessible Nathan, 
ready to make my fortune for me! 


We find John Paul Bart, in the 
second act, in the Stanlaw mansion. 
His good manners and well-fitting 
clothes are perfect substitutes for: a 
lack of introductions. He meets the 
great financier, Abraham Nathan. By 
making himself the hero of a story told 
him by Pommeroy, Mr. Jellicot’s butler, 
he ingratiates himself with the head of 
the American Oceanic Company. 


Joun. You'll not be offended if I re- 
mind you of a little incident that occurred 
when you were leaving the reviewing- 
stand with the Governor on the day 
of the Preparedness Parade. A crack- 
brained laborer threw a stone at your 
head. Do you recall? 

NATHAN. (Graciously.) To be sure I 
recall. A gentleman near me caught the 
stone in his silk hat. 

Joun. (With an air of extreme mod- 
esty.) It was only a slight service, I know, 
but you were so good as to insist that the 
gentleman in question should not allow 
you to forget. 

Mrs. Dupuy (a guest). (With en- 
thusiasm.) Oh, and now you meet again! 
(Nathan turns and looks at her, then back 
at Bart.) Oh, how perfectly thrilling! 

NaTHAN. Why, this is indeed a for- 
tunate meeting. (Shakes hands heartily 
with John.) Young man, I firmly believe 
you saved my life. 


The Stanlaws are impressed with the 
charming personality of their unknown 
guest. It is now rumored throughout 
the ballroom that he is a friend of the 
great Nathan’s. He meets that beauti- 
ful young heiress, Miss Corinne Stan- 
law. She dismisses a number of 
young suitors to talk to Mr. Bart. 


Cor1InNE. (Amused.) I see! You're? 


man of mystery. 

Joun. No, I’m a man of destiny. 

CorINNE. Oh, a man of destiny! And 
do you aspire to do great things, like 
Napoleon? 

Joun. No; but to do the things Napo- 
leon left undone. 


Suddenly, moving through the throng 
with a tray in his hands, serving punch 
to the guests, Peter is discovered by 
John in livery. They meet. Peter 
threatens to expose the uninvited guest. 
John must obtain money to pay the 
tailor-waiter. Then, out of breath, 
who puts in an appearance but Theo- 
dore Jellicot himself. He wears im- 
provized and quite ill-fitting dress 
clothes. He meets the distinguised 
Mr. John Paul Bart. The latter soon 
summons up courage to ask Jellicot for 
a loan. The latter confesses he is pen- 
niless. 
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Jetuicor. I was so upset about that 
beastly tailor, you know. That’s the sort 
I am. You see, things knock me bing! 
so to speak, and digging down in my 
pockets I found there wasn’t a red. Say, 
doesn’t it give you a damn silly feeling? 

Joun. (Faintly.) Yes, it does. 

Jetticor. And the worst of it is, if I 
was only in my own clothes instead of 
these borrowed ones, I would be ter- 
rifically pleased to oblige you, old chap. 
You may not believe it, but in that dress 
suit the tailor ran away with I had two 
fifty-dollar bills stowed away in this little 
thingamajig of a fob pocket. 

Joun. Where? 

Jetticot. This little thingamajig here. 

Joun. (Finds the money in his fob 
pocket.) You know, that’s a most re- 
markable coincidence! 

Jetuicot. What’s that? 

Joun. Why, you've just reminded me. 
I had all I need in my own fob. pocket. 
Two fifty-dollar bills. (Shows Jellicot 
the two bills.) 

Je.uicot. Really! 

Joun. If you hadn’t mentioned the fact 
I’d never have thought of looking there. 

Jetticotr. Then you keep your money 
in the same pocket I do. (Laughs.) 

Joun. (Laughing.) Yes, exactly. In 
the very same pocket! 


The act ends brilliantly. John Paul 
Bart engages the great Nathan in con- 
versation. This turns on questions of 
business policy concerning the great 
corporations over which Nathan rules. 


Joun. Fully half the trouble could be 
obviated were it not for your notorious 
Nathan policy of treating the public with 
silence. The American public is the most 
good-natured in the world. It will for- 
give you for strangling your grand- 
mother, but it will not forgive you for 
being silent about it. If you want to 
live—talk. 

NATHAN, I did not realize you were a 
sociologist as well as a life-preserver. 

Joun. I am neither. I am a Scientific 
Specialist in Success. And I have dis- 
covered that your American Oceanic Ship- 
building Corporation embodies every es- 
sential of success save one—it ignores the 
public. 

NATHAN. Yes, and with reason. The 
public is not disposed to accept those prin- 
ciples of management for which our com- 
pany stands. 

Joun. Five years ago it would not have 
accepted them; but to-day the public is 
tired of its old idols. It is eager to listen 
to a new gospel. In its heart it has never 
ceased to worship wealth, authority, 
power. Very well, let us preach the 
Rights of Property. Let us boldly declare 
that wealth is the basis and symbol of that 
power which keeps the wheels of the so- 
cial organism functionally reciprocal. (The 
guests crowd about him to listen.) 

NaTHAN. (With surprise.) Function- 
ally what? 

Joun. Reciprocal. Look about you, my 
friends! The agitators are appealing to 
the blind and insensate ambition of the 
masses—caring nothing for consequences, 
ready to inaugurate a Reign of Terror. 
And shall we, my friends, we who are the 
natural protectors and guardians of the 
social order, shall we submit? Are we to 
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abandon the ship to the pirates of society? 
Fellow citizens, you fondly imagine you 
are living in a Democracy, but I teli you 
that unless we rally to the defense of our 
ancient prerogatives, that Democracy will 
soon be swallowed up by a Proletari- 
archy. 

Mrs, Dupuy. A what? 

Joun. A Proletariarchy. 

Mrs. Dupuy. Oh, how terrible! 

NATHAN, (Amused.) Can you keep 
that up indefinitely ? 

Joun. Yes. 

Mrs. Dupuy. It’s wonderful! Don’t 
you think so, Abram? 

NaTHAN. (Amused.) 
ful cockadoodlum. 

Joon. (Blandly.) 
quite agree with you. 

NATHAN. You agree with me! (Laughs.) 
Well, well, well! 

Joun. But the most wonderful thing 
about it all is,.it’ll go! It'll work! /Jt/ll 
do it for you! Give them a catchword; 
you win attention. Attention begets in- 
terest. Interest begets confidence. Con- 
fidence: means an end to hostility. Once 
you have won your public you have 
won your case. It’s the public that breaks 
you; it’s the public that makes you. 
(With a dramatic outburst.) Attention 
there, all you who have homes and who 
love them! Property is being assaulted 
before your very eyes. ‘ Our sacred rights 
are in jeopardy. Let us rally to their 
defense. Who will carry our standard? 
Where shall we look for a champion? 
Nathan! Nathan! Hurrah! Rub-a-dub- 
dub! Rub-a-dub-dub! (Peter enters.) 
What do you say, sir? Is there some- 
thing in it? Does it bite? Has it got the 
ring? Will it go? Am I right, sir? Am 
I right? 

NATHAN. (Amused, yet genuinely in- 
terested.) I half believe you are. 

Joun. Good! Very well! Then the 
next thing is: what are we going to do 


I do—wonder- 


As to that, sir, I 





about it? Here am I, full to the eyes 
with ideas the world is hungry to gulp 
down. And here are you, sir, confronting 
a situation wherein these ideas would 
have an invaluable dynamic value. I 
need you. You need me. Then there 
must certainly be some way in which we 
can make connections. 

NaTHAN. You'll be telling me next 
that you have a plan fully formulated. 

Joun. No, no; one step at a time. My 
plan goes no further than the next step. 
We must talk things over. You may not 
approve of me. I may not approve of 
you. Will you do me the honor to have 
supper with me to-night at my hotel? 

NATHAN. To-night? 

Joun. To-night. 

NaTtHAN. Why. I will be very glad to, 
Mr. Bart. (Turns to Mrs. Stanlaw, who 
rises.) This has been a highly successful 
evening, Mrs. Stanlaw, highly successful. 

Joun. (To Mrs. Stanlaw.) Yes, this 
has been a highly successful evening, 
highly successful. (Calls to Peter.) Boy! 
(To Nathan, as Peter comes down.) I 
had a talk with this young man this even- 
ing. I find he is ambitious. I believe in 
ambition and I promised to help him. 
(Hands Peter one of the fifty-dollar 
bills.) Here is a trifle of money for you, 
my boy? Lay it by. (Turns and takes 
Nathan’s arm.) Mr. Nathan, I am at 
your service, 


Next we find John Paul Bart in his 
own suite of offices in the American 
Oceanic building, directing the policy 
of the great companies in their relation 
to the public. Sonntag is working un- 
der him in a confidential position, but 
his jealousy threatens to escape con- 
trol. The climax comes when Bart is 
faced with a great strike. He must 
meet the three strike-leaders and avert 
the great public disaster that will in- 
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evitably occur if their threats are car- 
ried out. He finally persuades them to 
reverse their decision: 


Joun. Yes, gentlemen, we’re both go- 
ing to get what we want because we both 
want the same thing. 

RusseLt. What’s that? 

Joun. The same thing. We've never 
discovered it before because each of us 
has gone on thinking only about himself 
and hating the other man; and this hate 
has kept on growing and blinding us more 
and more until now we can hardly see 
the simplest fact of all, which is that 
we belong together; that you can’t do 
without us and we can’t do without 
you; that fundamentally our interests 
must be the same, identically the same. 
We both want one thing—success.' And 
look here, boys, if we’re going to spend 
all our time getting in each other’s way, 
how the hell can we expect success? 
(The men laugh.) Now tell me, are you 
ready to talk business with me on that 
basis? If you are, please sit down. (Rus- 
sell nods to the men. The three seat 
themselves.) That's fine! (Sits at his 
desk.) And first I want to say right out 
that we’ve been more to blame than you 
have. We’ve been dealing all these years 
with industrial units, with two-legged 
kilowatts, not with men. And _ we've 
missed all the best you have to give us 
through ignoring the fact that you’re hu- 
man; that you have ambitions and ideals 
of your own; that you care, and that if 
only we could get vou to care for us, be- 
lieve in us, be loyal to us— You may not 
believe it, my dear Mr. Russell, but I 
know what it is to feel that your boss is 
down on you. I had a friend once, a 
wide-awake, manly, ambitious young chap 
—I know him well—who worked in a 
tailor shop. 

SonntaG. (Sarcastically.) Well, well! 

Joun. (As the men turn and look at 
Sonntag.) My secretary knew him, too, 
and he could tell you how they all hated 
him there. It was the same thing all day 
long; picked on for this, docked for that; 
never a word of praise or encouragement. 
And the result? A day came when that 
boy couldn’t stand it any longer. He 
walked out. That little shop lost a man 
who might have built it up into a rival of 
Brooks’ Brothers. There was stuff in 
that boy. There’s stuff in every man if 
you can only bring it out. You want his 
loyalty? Then be loyal to him. We want 
to be loyal to you. Let’s get together, 
men! It can be done. Look at what 
Charlie Schwab, the biggest industrial 
leader of the world, has achieved at Beth- 
lehem. Why, Mr. Flynn, why is Beth- 
lehem Steel the most productive and pros- 
perous concern in the world? Because 
of its get-together. From president 
down to coal-heaver every man in Bethle- 
hem roots for Bethlehem. Can’t we do 
the same thing with our proposition? 
Isn’t it worth a try? 

Cain. That’s very fine talk, young man, 
but just what are you driving at? 

Joun. At this, Mr. Cain: We are part- 
ners! For everything you give us we give 
you in proportion. We're ready, Mr. Cain, 
to institute a schedule of bonuses covering 
the entire industrial lay-out of American 
Oceanic. Not a man will be neglected, 
not even the man with the wheelbarrow. 


For every load he trundles over and above 
the computed hourly average, he gets a 
specific bonus, and this same idea applies 
up through the whole organization—sto- 
ker, presser, engineer, riveter— 

RusseLt. (Juterrupting, with skeptical 
curiosity.) Pardon me, Mr. Bart, but how 
can you apply that to a skilled mechanic? 
That was my job when I worked in the 
shops. 

JoHN. Mechanic? Good! You're given 
a piece of work which averages, say, 20 


‘hours, at a regular wage of forty cents 


per hour. Well, if you finish that job in 
the average time you get a bonus of twen- 
ty per cent. And, again: if you finish that 
job in half the time—you could, couldn’t 
you, Mr. Russell, many a time? 

RussE_t. Certainly; if I had an in- 
ducement. - 

Joun. Well, now here’s the induce- 
ment. You still get the same bonus and 
there you are with the ten hours to the 
good, ready-to tackle a second job on the 
same schedule. How does that strike 
you? 

RusseLt. (Thoughtfully.) Interesting. 

In the end, they decide to accept 
John Paul Bart’s terms. 

Enraged because Bart has put into 
practice the ideas he had advocated in 
his book, jealous because he cannot 
retain the love of Tanya Huber, Gus- 
tavus Sonntag plans the exposure and 
downfall of the erstwhile tailor. Tanya 
comes to warn Bart of Sonntag’s in- 
sane threats. She informs the latter 
that she no longer loves him. He re- 
taliates by informing her that Bart 
aspires to become the husband of the 
wealthy Corinne. Corinne, in truth, 
looks upon Bart as a veritable Na- 
poleon, and comes to invite him to 
Lenox. Sonntag discovers Tanya alone 
with Bart in the latter’s office. Bart 
realizes that it means the end of his 
living dream. 


SonntaG. (Furious.) ... You are done 
for. To-morrow every newspaper in New 
York shall have your story. (Exits, 
slamming the door.) ‘ 

Miss SHAYNE (The stenographer, en- 
tering with notebook.) I'm ready. 

Joun. Ready? Were you listening? 

Miss SHAYNE. Certainly. 

Joun. I’m going to beat him to it. 

Miss SHayNeE. I knew it. (Sits at 


desk.) 
Joun. Dictation! To the Associated 
Press— for immediate release: “John 


Paul Bart submits the following statement 
in résumé of his recent personal history: 
On Tuesday, the 23rd of last March, being 
at that time employed as a presser in the 
tailoring shop of Mr. Anton Huber, he 
deliberately appropriated a dress suit “be- 
longing to Mr. Theodore Jellicot, the 
well-known yachtsman, and appeared at a 
reception where he introduced himself to 
Abraham Nathan, president of the Amer- 
ican Oceanic Shipbuilding Corporation. 


The last act reveals Huber’s shop 
the next morning. The astonishing 
story of John Paul Bart has been pub- 
lished. Reporters call to look at his 
shop. The wealthy ladies who had 
been so impressed with the young man’s 





charm and intellect call to repudiate 
their actions. Bart finally comes in, 
ready cheerfully to submit to the ca- 
price of destiny and to start life again 
as a tailor’s man. “Destiny picks you 
up by the coat-tails, whisks you off 
among the clouds, and then by and by 
back you come again! Voila!” 
Insults and humiliations are heaped 
upon the romantic young man. But a 
change comes when the great Abraham 
Nathan himself visits the shop. 


Huser. Permit me to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that he is in the shop against my 
will. 

NaTtHAN. Are you going to keep him? 

Huser. Keep him! After what has 
happened! Not very likely. 

NATHAN. Then, if he is willing to re- 
turn to me, I will be delighted to restore 
him to the position he was holding yester- 
day, and in addition will appoint him to 
the head of our new profit-sharing depart- 
ment at a salary of $75,000 a year. 

Joun. Jerusalem! 

NaTHAN. Not one of you seems to 
have realized that in this country a man 
is valued by what he gets to, not what he 
started from. Look at our biggest Ameri- 
cans, the men we are protidest of. One 
began as a messenger boy. Another was 
a waiter in a restaurant. Another sold 
papers on the street. And another, the 
biggest of them all—you probably have 
never heard of him, Mr. Huber, tho 
doubtless you have, Mr. Newspaper Man 
—was a rail splitter. Here is a young 
American who began in a tailor shop, and 
unless I very much miss my guess he’s 
going to be numbered in that same com- 
pany. 


Nathan tells John that the Working- 
men’s Council has agreed to give his 
scheme a three months’ trial. “Will 
you come back to us? ... Your office 
is waiting for you. I don’t know how 
you’ve done it, but you make me feel 
a young man again, and I tell you that, 
between us, we’re going to do things 
that will surprise them.” The play 
ends with this scene between Bart and 
Tanya. 


Tanya. (Withdrawing from him with 
a little pang of dismay.) Oh, then you're 
going back? 

Joun. Yes, back into the big world. 
Will you go with me? 

Tanya. Go with you! Oh, but 7 can’t! 
I’m nobody, and you— 

Joun. But I’m nobody, too. That’s 
just why we ought to be so happy to- 
gether. I wish you could have heard what 
Mr. Nathan said about that just now. 
“Tt’s not what a man starts from,” he 
said, “it’s what he gets to—what he does.” 
And he believes there’s a chance, if I do 
my best, that some day— Oh, Tanya, 
isn’t life the most wonderful proposition ! 
With so much ahead, always—so many 
big things waiting to be done! And a 
chance for everybody! Aren’t you hap- 
py? Don’t you think it will be splendid to 
see it through together? You know, it 
almost seems to me I can actually see 
them out there—ahead—the big jobs 
waiting for some one to tackle them— 
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CALDERON IN CHICAGO: MR. COHAN PRESENTS SPAIN’S 


RESENTED for the first time 

on a professional stage in 

this country, Calderon’s “The 

Judge of Zalamea,” acted first 

in Madrid in 1625, has now 
become a vehicle for Leo Ditrichstein. 
This old Spanish play, produced in 
Chicago under the direction of Messrs. 
Cohan and Harris and adapted to the 
American stage by Mr. Ditrichstein 
himself, illustrates the power and en- 
during vitality of Spain’s classic dram- 
atist. The chief motives of the 
drama are the basic vices and virtues 
—love, honor and justice. Twenty- 
four hours cover the action of swiftly- 
developed scenes. The place is the 
little town of Zalamea. Here the 
king’s soldiers are quartered. The 
story centers about the tragic romance 
of a captain in this army of Philip II. 
of Spain. He falls in love with the 
daughter of Pedro Crespo, the peasant 
judge. His love is bestial; the girl 
staggers back from the tragic tryst, 
and tells her father, who has been 
elected magistrate. The judge tries 
the offender and sentences him to be 
hanged. He is hanged. The captain, 
in this classical play of old Spain, is 
shown dead with the noose about his 
neck. 

With an impartial hand the judge of 
Zalamea dispenses justice to his im- 
petuous son and the ravisher of his 
daughter alike. Concerning Mr. Dit- 
richstein’s version and performance, 
we read in the Boston Transcript: 


“*The Judge of Zalamea’ (better known, 
perhaps, as ‘The Mayor of Zalamea’ 
through Edward FitzGerald’s translation, 
tho Mr. Ditrichstein’s rendering of ‘al- 
calde’ as ‘judge’ has closer reference to 
the content of the play) proves to be sur- 
prizingly modern of spirit, when its al- 
most three hundred years of life, and its 
origin in a highly flamboyant era of the 
theater, are considered. Its central cha- 
racter, Pedro Crespo, the old Castilian 
farmer of stern and lofty soul, is by no 
means an extinct type. He lived in a re- 
mote, fantastic time, but he is intelligible 
and sympathetic to the contemporary 
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A NEW DRAMATIC PORTRAIT 
Here is Leo Ditrichstein as Pedro Crespo. 
With his paternal affections, his suppressed 
passion for revenge, his devotion to civic duty, 
this character becomes almost universal. 
he were not so Spanish he might almost be 
called Scotch. 











mind, for his are the best virtues of de- 
mocracy. Only a little adaptation would 
be needed to make ‘The Judge of Za- 
lamea’ a folk-drama of to-day, in any 
rural community; and so this production 
is not merely the exhibition of a fine 
archaism in drama that will appeal to 
scholars only; it has the native strength 
and fire of the popular theater. ... Mr. 
Ditrichstein regards ‘The Judge of Za- 
lamea’ as a great drama for the footlights 
as well as for the library, and he has 
proved his case. Its production does 
honor to his career.” 





As originally written, the play con- 
tains more than a score of scenes. Mr. 
Ditrichstein has brought the many 
scenes down to four places: he shows 
the plaza of Zalamea, into which 
marches the regiment of Flanders. He 
shows a garret bedroom of Pedro 
Crespo’s house, Crespo’s garden, and 
finally the square in front of the court- 
house and jail. The original text has 
been liberally blue-penciled. Says the 
Transcript’s correspondent again: 


“Even the great speeches retain less 
than one-half of their verbiage, and ap- 
pear as notable dramatic moments rather 
than purple patches in the text. The cap- 
tain’s declaration of the supreme reckless- 
ness of his passion; Crespo's farewell ad- 
vice to his son (a parallel to Polonius’s 
admonitions to Laertes over which schol- 
ars are still troubling their minds); and 
the ravished girl’s prayer to the shrine of 
the Madonna, before she returns home— 
these are fine passages still, but they are 
dramatic rather than orotund. This brevity 
of the text, however, will disappoint those 
who go to ‘The Judge of Zalamea’ as an 
elaborate piece of fine writing rather.than 
a virile example of drama to be acted. 

“The discovery of the dead body of 
the lecherous captain, executed by the 
hand of Pedro Crespo, in his capacity as 


righteous judge instead of revengeful 
father, has ‘also been discarded. Mr. 
Ditrichstein is unhappy over this vio- 


lation of the text, however, and rightly 
feels that in compromizing with the ten- 
der sensibilities of American audiences he 
has weakened the play. He will probably 
restore this telling bit of horror after he 
has convinced his business advisers that 
they are too prudent in their box-office 
attitude. The body of the culprit, hang- 
ing by the neck within the doors of the 
jail, was shown. On this point, Mr. 
Ditrichstein deviated from FitzGerald’s 
version, which states that the captain 
was garroted. He says that his literal 
translation is positive on the point that 
the captain was hanged; and he sticks 
to hanging in the play.” 


The episode of the hanging has 
finally been restored, but with the 
shock of horror lessened. 


BERNARD SHAW CRITICIZED AS A SECOND-RATE 
IMITATOR OF G. B. S. 


LTHO “Misalliance” is not the 

latest comedy from Bernard 

Shaw’s pen, it is the latest 

to be produced in New York. 

“The result seems warmed- 

over, tasteless and curdled,” writes 
John Corbin in the Times. It reveals 
Mr. Shaw in the rdle of a plagiarist— 
of that most timid type of plagiarist, 
one who copies himself. Writing of 
the excellent production which Mr. 





William Faversham has given the 
comedy at the new Broadhurst Theater, 
the critic of the Sun likewise notices 
this curious self-plagiarism on the part 


of G. B: 5.: 


“The writer has used material which 
has done him good service in the past, 
such as the pursuit of the aviator by the 
heroine, and there was the ring of famili- 
arity in more than one of the speeches. 
Much of the text is only the Shaw sten- 





cil. The form is there, but the voice is 


not.” 

Francis Hackett, another discrimi- 
nating critic, is also disappointed with 
the staleness of much of the material 


of “Misalliance.” Of the “pleasant 
friendly’ staleness” of Mr. Shaw’s 
comedy, he writes in the New Re- 


public: 


“Percival’s willingness to bully the clerk 
as a matter of honor is a happy touch of 
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TYPICALLY SHAVIAN 
Macklyn Arbuckle wins applause as the great John Tarleton of “Tarleton’s Under- 
wear”; and Katharine Kaelred as Lina, the Polish acrobat, expressed herself exclusively 
in the jargon of G. B. S. . 








satire in an excellent scene. Mrs. Tarle- 
ton’s practical attitude toward her hus- 
band’s polygamy and her diverting no- 
tions of the aristocracy are new elements 
in that humane maternalism to which the 
dramatist is so well disposed. But Hy- 
patia’s assault on Percival, Johnny Broad- 
bent Tarleton’s literalness, the physical 
cowardice of Summerhays, all suggest 
that Misalliance was made from chips that 
littered the dramatist’s workshop. And 
this lack of novelty fixes attention on the 
perfunctory nature of the drama, espe- 
cially on the sacrifice of its development 
to the immediate theater laugh... . 
“Shaw has dropped the discipline of 
self-criticism and lets his quicksilver 
mind run loose. The penalty is not ap- 


parent. He fills theaters as he never filled 
them in his heyday. His audiences know 
when to laugh, if not when to think. But 
there is a penalty in the end.” 


Mr. Corbin is even more specific. 
We have heard most of this dialog 
before, he declares; “but it was all so 
much better done, so long ago!” This 
patter about the enmity between par- 
ents and children seemed actually fresh 
in “You Never Can Tell.” “And here 
it all is again.” Mr. Corbin writes 
in the Times: 


“Johnny Tarleton talks like a mechan- 
ical replica of the blonde and British 
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Johnny of almost any old Shaw play; Old 
Tarleton, the unshrinking Napoleon of 
unshrinkable underwear, like a ‘savorless 
travesty of the Napoleonic cannon-maker 
in ‘Major Barbara,’ and Bentley Summer- 
hays, who throws fits on the floor when 
people don’t love him, like a savorless 
travesty of Marchbanks in ‘Candida.’ 
“*Misalliance’ is everywhere repetitious, 
and, except for the tragic irruption of the 
burglar, it is without action. Its produc- 
tion was no doubt inspired by the success 
of ‘Getting Married, and Mr. Faversham 
has expended the same skill and care on 
it. But undramatic as both plays are, even 
untHeatrical, they have a vital, a funda- 
mental, difference. ‘Getting Married’ at- 
tacks a subject in which the human race 
is deeply involved, whether it will or no; 
and it attacks it with courage, frankness, 
and brilliancy. What ‘Misalliance’ is about 
Shaw himself probably does not know.” 


To that discerning and often icono- 
clastic critic, Louis Sherwin of the 
Globe, Shaw is leagues ahead of 
most other playwrights, even in such 
a second-rate achievement as “Mis- 
alliance.” 


“Tt is not his verbal tricks, his mastery 
of the language, that will make his work 
live, but his contagious, magnetic human- 
ity. The quality that makes him such a 
tremendous figure is ‘the quality that his 
admirers, the most mischievous of his 
critics—among whom also I have been— 
have denied him. One hundred years 
from now his essays will be as little read 
as Addison’s. But his plays will survive 
because in the theater he is a consummate 
artist, a creator of a human portrait gal- 
lery second only to Balzac.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN COMPOSER—WILL HE SPEAK 
IN THE ACCENT OF BROADWAY? 


HE great American composer— 

when he arrives—will not be 

a spiritual descendant of Ed- 

ward MacDowell or John Al- 

den Carpenter; he will not be 
a second or third cousin to Claude De- 
bussy, Richard Strauss or Igor Stra- 
vinsky ; he will not cast his thoughts in 
the classic molds of Beethoven and 
Brahms. If we are to believe our latest 
musical prophets, he will follow the 
trail blazed by Irving Berlin, Jerome 
Kern and Lou Hirsch; he will learn 
his musical languages not in Paris or 
Berlin but on Broadway; he will get 
his inspiration not in the Metropolitan 
Opera House but in vaudeville shows 
and cabarets. 

This is the amazing conclusion to be 
drawn from recent articles by Hiram 
Kelly Moderwell and Carl Van Vech- 
ten. These writers assert that our 
“serious-minded” composers, writing in 
essentially the same style evolved by 
the composers of France, Germany, or 
Italy, using the forms perfected by the 
masters of those countries, and adding 
nothing essentially new or distinctive 
beyond their own limited individuality, 





are not creating but merely rearranging 
the thoughts of others. They are there- 
fore not building an American art but 
weakly imitating a foreign one. The 
writers’ contention is, in substance, that 
“imitative art can never be great art,” 
that in all nations those composers who 
have achieved greatness have drawn 
their inspiration from the soil or from 
the hearts of the people, and have thus 
reflected in art as in everything else 
racial qualities which lend their work 
distinction. Even our imitative musi- 
cians admit that the one distinctive ele- 
ment which America has contributed 
to music is the so-called “ragtime.” 
Ragtime, therefore, should be the ba- 
sis, or at least one of the chief ingredi- 
ents, of our national music. Indeed, 
ragtime, its champions say, reflects the 
soul of the American people. The 
“soil” of America is the pavement of 
its bustling cities; its “folk” is not the 
sluggish peasant but the nervous “hus- 
tler”’ of New York, Chicago or San 
Francisco. 

It will be objected by musicians that 
ragtime is only a rhythm—not music 
but only one element of music. Tech- 


nically it is known as “syncopation.” 
You cannot found a school of music on 
syncopation. 

The matter is not so easily dismissed. 
Mr. Van Vechten points out that Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony is largely 
based on a syncopated rhythm, and 
Schumann wrote hardly a piece without 
syncopation. He might have added 
that syncopation is the most distinctive 
factor in Scotch folk-music, one of the 
oldest musical traditions in the world. 
But ragtime is a different syncopation. 
It is not easily explained. Louis 
Hirsch tried to describe its peculiarity 
by saying that its “melody and har- 
mony are syncopated differently.” 
There are other complications. A 
writer in the London Times calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “Waiting for the 
Robert E. Lee,” tho written out in a 
rhythm of 8, is really a rhythm of 3 
followed by a rhythm of 5, proceeding 
without warning into the normal rhythm 
of 8. 

The fact is that ragtime is more than 
a mere rhythm. The rhythm is the 
creation of the American negro, who 
brought it with him from Africa; but 
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the “ragtime” of to-day is of recent 
growth and it is not peculiar to the 
blacks. This “apotheosis of syncopa- 
tion,” as Mr. Van Vechten calls it, is 
only the crude basis of the thing. The 
spirit of it, the exuberance, the neryous- 
ness, the irrisistible urge, are the re- 
flection of a national character. It is 
irrisistible because it is genuine. 

Mr. Moderwell, in an article entitled 
“A Modest Proposal,” published in The 
Seven Arts, describes his reaction to it 
as follows: 


“To me ragtime brings a type of 
musical experience which I can find in no 
other music. I find something Nietz- 
schean in its implicit philosophy that all 
the world’s a dance. I love the delicacy 
of its inner rhythms and the largeness of 
its rhythmic sweeps. I like to think that 
it is the perfect expression of the Amer- 
ican city, with its restless bustle and mo- 
tion, its multitude of unrelated details, 
and its underlying rhythmic progress 
toward a vague Somewhere. Its technical 
resourcefulness continually surprises me, 
and its melodies, at their best, delight me. 
The whole emotion is one of keen and 
care-free enjoyment of the present. In 
ragtime’s own language, I find ragtime 
‘simply grand.’” 


This view is substantially supported 
by Mr. Van Vechten, in his latest book 
of essays, entitled “Interpreters and 
Interpretations” (Knopf). Speaking of 
Irving Berlin, Louis Hirsch, Lewis F. 
Muir and others of their kind, he says: 


“The complicated vigor of American 
life has expressed itself through the 
trenchant pens of these new musicians. 
It is the only music produced in Amer- 
ica to-day which is worth the paper it 
is written on. It is the only American 
music which is enjoyed by the nation 
(lovers of Mozart and Dubussy prefer 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR SYNCOPATION 


ragtime to the inert and saponaceous 
classicism of our more serious - minded 
composers); it is the only American 
music which is heard abroad (and it is 
heard everywhere, in the trenches by way 
of the victrola, in the Café de Paris at 
Monte Carlo, in Cairo, in India, and in 
Australia), and it is the only music on 
which the musicians of our land can build 
for the future.” 


“ 


Among the apostles of this “new 
art” are Irving Berlin, Lewis F. Muir, 
Jerome Kern, James Hanley, Louis 
Hirsch, Sigmund Romberg and others. 
That these men are successful in a com- 
mercial sense, it is argued, should not 
militate against the recognition of their 
artistic merit. “Many of the greatest 
artists have made the widest appeal and 
some few have been able to transform 
their inspiration into worldly goods,” 
observes Mr. Van Vechten. 

Mr. Moderwell’s “modest proposal,” 
indeed, is nothing less than a sugges- 
tion that the concert singers whe are in 
the habit of dispensing the classics— 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, etc.—in 
their song recitals, add ragtime to their 
repertory, to edify their “highbrow” 
audiences with such delectable fancies 
as “Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” 
“Everybody’s. Doing It,” and “The 
Memphis Blues,” which last he charac- 
terizes as “nothing short of a master- 
piece.” “In sheer melodic beauty, in 
the vividness of its characterization, in 
the deftness of its polyphony and struc- 
ture,” this enthusiast assures us, “this 
song deserves to rank among the best 
of our time.” 

Most critics will regard this proposal 
as more arrogant than modest. Seri- 
ous musicians will be shocked at the 
very idea of including a single such 
item in their program, not to speak of 
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giving an entire ragtime-song recital. 
But according to this champion of rag- 
time, the critic has “missed the real 
story” in reporting the musical develop- 
ment of the day and has therefore 
“fallen down on his assignment.” To 
the professional musician, ragtime 
simply does not exist. 

But what of the public? Mr. Moder- 
well is convinced that a European au- 
dience would welcome such a program 
with enthusiasm. Americans, he ad- 
mits, might not take to it kindly. That 
they are “incurable nouveaux” and 
“ashamed to recognize their humble be- 
ginnings” may be as true a remark as it 
is tactless. Mr. Van Vechten’s explana- 
tion of our reluctance to take our own 
popular music seriously is more flatter- 
ing. He says: 


“Americans are inclined to look every- 
where but under their noses for art. It 
never occurs to them that any object 
which has any relation to their every- 
day life has anything to do with beauty. 
Probably the Athenians were much the 
same. When some stranger admired the 
classic pile on the Acropolis, the Athenians 
in all probability turned up their noses 
with the scornful remark, ‘That! Oh, 
that’s the Parthenon; it’s been there for 
ages!’ It will be remembered that Mytyl 
and Tyltyl, in ‘The Blue Bird,’ spent con- 
siderable time and covered considerable 
ground in their search for that rare orni- 
thological symbol, only to discover that 
it existed all the time at home, the last 
place in the world where they thought of 
looking for it.” 


Ernest Bloch and Percy Grainger 
are, according to Mr. Moderwell, de- 
lighted and impressed by American 
ragtime; and Mr. Van Vechten con- 
fides to us that Stravinsky collects 
examples of it with assiduity. 















Louis Hirsch 









. These are the men who are making the musical history of America, if we are to believe their champions. 
t e dictionaries, their songs are on the lips of Americans from coast to coast. 
Positions are the only “American” music known to the capitals of Europe. 








Sigmund Romberg 
OUR GREAT BROADWAY COMPOSERS 

















Jerome Kern 





Tho their names do not appear in 


“Unrecognized” by their serious-minded countrymen, their com- 
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AN APOSTLE OF COMSTOCKERY FINDS THAT MOTION- 
PICTURE STUDIO-LIFE HAS BEEN SLANDERED 


URRENT gossip concerning 

the morality of the photo- 

dramatic world is sinister in 

its rumors. A preacher as- 

serts vehemently that the 
moral conditions of the motion-picture 
studios are intolerable. He brands 
them as “movie camps” — sources of 
licentiousness and, corruption. A young 
woman of prominent family, who 
sought employment in the Los Angeles 
studios and failed to obtain it, tells 
her friends that it is impossible for a 
girl to obtain and hold a position as 
a motion-picture actress except at a 
moral sacrifice. Finally the Portland, 
Oregon, Chamber of Commerce and 
the Portland press decide that life in 
and about the great Southern Califor- 
nia studios is bad. They recently de- 
cided to investigate, and Professor 
William G. Harrington, of Pacific 
University, was clothed with police 
power, backed by every good influence 
in Oregon, and sent to Los Angeles 
with a corps of investigators. Their 
work at first was unknown to the 
studios, but later every picture-plant 
was thrown open to them. What Pro- 
fessor Harrington learned from dance- 
hall proprietors, car-conductors, chauf- 
feurs, waiters, telephone operators, 
hotel clerks, the police and from the 
players themselves in fort%-four stu- 
dios is recorded in a‘series of articles 
appearing in.the Motion Picture Maga- 
zine. Professor Harrington found little 


evidence to substantiate the grave 
charges against an industry which 


caters daily to fifty million people 
and which in California alone employs 
more than twelve thousand persons 
regularly. He writes: 


“All the evidence, gathered promiscu- 
ously from citizens of Los Angeles, fails 
to substantiate, in any particular, allega- 
tions of moral corruption in the motion- 
picture world. Some of it intimates that 
conditions were bad, but not a scintilla of 
it can be said to establish reasonable proof 
of general immorality. On the other hand, 
the preponderance of it is in the nature of 
refutation of suggestive insinuations. .. . 
Entrance to the ‘forbidden land’ of film- 
dom revealed that its morals are more 
zealously guarded than are those in the 
outer world. The foremost producers 
early recognized the possibilities of scan- 
dal where the day’s work required large 
numbers of both sexes to mingle promis- 
cuously, and, in order to protect all con- 
cerned against any occurrence that might 
give rise to public criticism, they caused 
certain competent women to be appointed 
as official guardians of the moral welfare 
of all female employees. The duties of 
these women vary in detail in each studio, 
but in all the general scope of their work 
is substantially the same—in all they are 
given plenary powers to deal with pos- 
sible.emergencies. They may recommend 
for immediate dismissal any employee 
whose conduct does not meet with their 
approval. They are not required to prove 
anything. The mere fact that they are 
dissatisfied with appearances is controlling 
with the management.” 





Failing to find grounds among the 
people of Los Angeles for any indict- 
ment against the studios, and without 
disclosing his identity, Professor Har- 
rington obtained employment as an 
“extra” in the movies, went here and 
there, listening, asking questions and 
trying to look the part. He arrived 
early in the mornings and watched the 
long lines of applicants for work, chat- 
ted with them during intermissions and 
ate with them during luncheon periods. 


“This close personal contact under ac- 
tual working .conditions revealed no indi- 
cations of immorality. Not a suggestive 
or profane word was heard—not even a 
suggestive look or gesture. None of the 
men seemed to have either the time or the 
inclination to seek female favor. Indeed, 
when intermissions occurred, most of the 
men grouped by themselves, as did also 
the women. Nor did any of the young 
ladies seem flirtatiously inclined. Uncon- 
strained and ingenuous they were, to be 
sure—acting develops an ease of expres- 
sion that overcomes self-consciousness— 
but never were they bold or common in 
demeanor....As a young lady said, 
who is working her way through a 
prominent university with the aid of 
summer work in photoplays, “If a di- 
rector saw a man’s arm around my 
waist, unless of course the act called for 
such a thing, nothing would be said, but 
the next morning I ‘would be informed 
that there was no work for me and the 
man also would find himself out of a job. 
Why, we are allowed greater freedom of 
deportment in college than here.” 


It was with some apprehension that 
the investigator availed himself of the 
privilege of putting many of the studio 
stars through the third degree. He 
expected, with regard to them, that 
salaries mounting. into four figures 
weekly, with all the attendant luxury, 
would make for dissipation and phys- 
ical decay. But “notwithstanding the 
temptation that such salaries must 
create, to live a life of insidious ease, 
there was no evidence of mental, moral 
or physical deterioration. One saw the 
bright eye, the elastic step, the quick 
movement—all the general indications 
of vigor that is coexistent with a 
temperate and moral life.” 
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These and other studios in California alone give employment to twelve thousand men, women and children whose moral * 
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examined into by Professor Harrington, of Pacific University, and a corps of investigators, 
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are has been 
with surprising results. 


























AMERIGAN W@NDERLANDS SHOWN ON THE SCREEN 





A | 
THE PERIES OF WRITING FOR THE MOVIES 


T is hard to believe that - in- 
dustry which is declared to be the 
fifth in point of magnitude in this 
country is founded on wholesale 
thievery and intellectual incompe- 
tence. Yet hardly a month or week 
goes by but that some reputable author 
complains in some reputable periodical 
about the grand or petty larceny com- 
mitted, to his or her knowledge, by 
the makers of motion pictures. The 
fact of the matter is, however, that 
the motion-picture producers have run 
out of original material, says Willis 
J. Abbott in the Metropolitan, and 
“have largely shut off their future 
supply by their treatment of writers.” 
They are in much the position of the 
steel trust should it suddenly be de- 
prived’of the ore of the great Mesaba 
fields. There is, of course, plenty of 
old scrap iron, abandoned machinery 
and iron and steel junk scattered about. 
That might serve as supply for a little 
time. There is a lot of old literary 
material in back numbers of maga- 
zines, in old collections of tales and 
in forgotten novels. The movie pro- 
ducers have been working this over, 
we are assured, until none of them can 
tell whether an ancient uncopyrighted 
story has been grabbed by one of his 
rivals or not. The other day a pro- 
ducer, thinking to put Oscar Wilde’s 
Picture of Dorian Grey upon the film, 
suddenly discovered that four of his 
competitors were already embarked 
upon the same enterprize. The story 
was uncopyrighted — hence its appeal. 
It would cost nothing except the time 
of the stenographer to whom its re- 
writing could be entrusted. Necessarily 
it would have to be given a happy end- 
ing, but that was easy. Wilde, being 
dead, could not protest — Wilde, who 
once responded to an editor who had 
returned one of his essays with a re- 
quest that it be cut down, “Who am I 
to mutilate a classic?” Says the Met- 
ropolitan writer, in this connection: 


“I know a well-known author of film 
stories, himself a dramatist of repute, who 
has studied the production of film plays 


in the studio as well as from the literary 
view-point. To this gentleman came the 
head of one of the chief producing com- 
panies, with honeyed words of flattery and 
glowing proffers of prosperity 

“*T'll pay you $500 a week,’ said the 
potentate, ‘to turn out for us one good 


benevolent producer his doubt whether 
his inventive genius was equal to the task. 

“Inventive genius, hell!’ responded that 
liberal Maecenas. ‘What are you trying to 
give me? You know you won't have to 
get that stuff up yourself. Ain't the libra- 
ries full of old novels and stories? Ain’t 





dramatic photography. 





TELLS HIS FAMILY THAT HE 


RASPUTIN HAS DECIDED TO BECOME A 
PROPHET 

The dramatic fall of the Romanoffs is a story that is yet to be written in words. 

Meanwhile it is effectively told on the screen in what is acclaimed to be a triumph of 
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scenario of five reels or more weekly. 
More than that, I’ll give you a royalty of 
ten per cent. on the gross of such of your 
stories as we produce. You're the best 
man in the business. We want you with 
us, and this proposition is only the begin- 
ning of what we intend to do for you.’ 
“Tho beyond the period of his first 
struggles, the author was naturally tempt- 
ed. .Twenty-five thousand a year sounded 
good to him. Buta scenario a week? He 
hesitated. In point of imagination, in the 
exercize of the creative art, in all save the 
development of character and writing the 
dialog, that was equivalent to writing a 
novel a week. No sane man with any 
knowledge of literary work would under- 
take such a task. He expressed to the 





AMERICAN RAILROADS PERFORM 
WONDERS WITH MOTION PICTURES 


T has remained for the railroads 
of America to act*as pioneers in 
the new field which the motion 
picture has offered for advertizing 
exploitation on a tremendous ar- 
tistic scale. To be able to photograph, 
in motion, the wondrous, varied and 
numerous beauty-spots of the United 
States, so as to show the life that is 
there, and parade these pictures be- 
fore the eyes of the world, was cer- 
tain to awaken the public to a more 


- 


positive realization of the value, plea- 
sure and benefit of getting acquainted 
with America, in a way never before 
possible or imagined. Yet, we read, 
even the railroads have been slow to 
take up the new “art” in advertizing. 
T. T. Maxey, writing in the Railway 
Age Gazette, says that “it was only 
after their customary thoro investiga- 
tion to ascertain that there was no 
Senegambian in the wood-pile, that 
some of them became convinced that 





the cheap magazines full of stories you 
only want a hint from? Won’t you be 
called our scenario editor and get a bushel 
of scenarios every day to look over? 
What’s the use of trying to put it over 
me? You know that all you need is the 
nubbin of a story, and with your talent 
and knowledge of the movies you can 
make it into a play in no time. I don’t 
care where you get it. All I want is good 
stuff, ready to produce and safe against 
any trouble on account of copyright.’ ” 


An exceptional incident? Not at all, 
asserts Mr. Abbott. It shows a quality 
of mind which characterizes an enor- 
mous portion of the film - producing 
world. 


ADVERTIZING 


the film was entitled to consideration 
in their advertizing plans.” The writer, 
who is advertizing director of the Bur- 
lington route, recounts a few exploits 
that disclose the extent to which the 
great transportation systems have be- 
come users of the films, under four 
different divisions — scenic, industrial, 
safety first and educational. 

The honor of being first in the pic- 
tures fell to the Yellowstone, the oldest 
and largest of our national parks. The 
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and the Wonderful Lamp.’ 
the classic tale of the Arabian Nights. 








A GLIMPSE OF BAGDAD AT THE MOSLEM HOUR OF PRAYER 


This is one of many -Sgeuetioe scenes that distinguish the film version of ‘ 
he picture has many ingenious effects and admirably visualizes 


‘Aladdin 
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antics of Old Faithful, the famous 
geyser, the beauties of the Grand Can- 
yon of the Yellowstone and the great 
falls at the upper end of it, and the 
attractiveness of the park inns were 
successfully filmed for the Northern 
Pacific. Then: 


“The heavy snowfall of winter before 
last drove most of the wild animals 
(especially the -deer, antelope, elk, moun- 
tain goats and Rocky Mountain sheep) 
resident in the Yellowstone region down 
into the Gardiner basin for food and 
shelter. This presented an opportunity 
to secure a film of animal life at close 
range, the like of which might never 
again be obtainable in this* country. The 
Northern Pacific was not slow to take 


advantage of the opportunity and secured 
what is beyond question the best film of 
this nature ever taken. . 

“The Santa Fé was also one of the 
first railroads to try out the film in 
advertizing. Its first was used in the 
windows of its Pacific coast offices at 
night. Thousands of passers-by stopped 
to see the wonders of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado river as the film reeled 
them off. The results encouraged the 
Santa Fé to continue this line of adver- 
tizing endeavor until it now has com- 
pleted films of the principal scenic fea- 
tures along its lines. ... 

“If a prize were offered for the place 
which has been filmed the greatest num- 
ber of times, Glacier National Park would 
probably win. The rapid exploitation by 
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the Great Northern of the greatness and 
strikingness of the sawtooth-like Alpine 
mountain scenery in this vacation para- 
dise has attracted the attention of artists, 
painters, photographers and moving-pic- 
ture producers alike from all sections of 
the world. The Blackfeet Indians like- 
wise presented material for films of 
which the public has never tired. The 
Burlington had the principal features of 
its main lines covered by camera-men last 
summer, and experts pronounce them to 
be the finest scenic films yet produced.” 


Most of the roads have also used 
the screen extensively in exploiting 
their industrial, immigration and colo- 
nization work. The Great Northern, 
for example, has films showing the 
Wenatchee Valley fruit industry and 
other agricultural regions in “the zone 
of plenty.” That the farmer-student 
amasses in remarkably short time a 
sufficient fortune to become indepen- 
dent is so apparent to spectators of 
these pictures that a strong desire to 
investigate is aroused. The Burling- 
ton has a curiously popular film, en- 
titled “The Romance of Irrigation,” 
which illustrates how a school teacher 
in the East, who became dissatisfied, 
wrote to the Government Reclamation 
Service, at Washington, and secured 
information which led her to take 
up an irrigated homestead in Wyoming, 
and how she prospered. 

Several railroads, pioneered by the 
New York Central, have produced very 


effective photoplays through which to, 


convey lessons in safety to employees, 
and the result is noticeable in the re- 
duction of accidents. In short, many 
railway travel films are finding their 
way into the best moving - picture 
houses and are welcomed because of 
their beauty, 
diversity of entertainment. 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by Current Opinion in consultation with 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the best new achieve- 
ments of the photodrama in addition to those mentioned in the magazine previously.] 


ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL 
LAMP.—Fox, 8 reels: Who is there that 
does not know the story of Aladdin, and 
what child but has dreamt opulent dreams 
about the storied city of Bagdad; about 
Aladdin; about his father, Mustapha, the 
tailor; about the Sultan, the Princess, the 
Genie; above all, about the Wonderful Lamp 
itself? In this picture all such childhood 
dreams come true—the home of the Sultan, 
the jewels produced out of nothing by the 
Genie, the rooms of the beautiful Princess, 
the gorgeous palace in the desert are visual- 
ized in all their fabled magnificence. The 
picture has many ingenious effects. The 
sandstorm, for instance, is a stirring and 
realistic representation of the elements in 
fury. This second picture in the Fox Kid- 
dies Series is a marked improvement on its 
predecessor, “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM.— 
Artcraft, 6 reels: Mary Pickford goes back 
to short dresses and juvenile ways in this 
adaptation of the novel by Kate Douglas 
Wiggins. It offers her as many chances as 
a specially prepared vehicle might and she 
proceeds to display her talents in them to 
such winning effect that one is tempted to 
describe the result as her best picture. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS.—Art 
Dramas, 8 reels: In visualizing the causes of 
the decline of the Russian monarchy and its 
subsequent downfall, Herbert Brenon has 
been more successful as cinema historian of 
the latter. It is a thrilling moment when the 
soldiers throw down their guns and refuse 
to fire on the obstinate populace, even when 
bidden by the Czar. The killing of Rasputin, 
the Czar’s all-powerful advisor, is handled 
with good dramatic effect. The picture is 
extravagantly staged, with settings complete 
to the smallest detail, yet the story itself is 
lacking in coherency. Nevertheless, this pic- 
ture reveals some of the reasons why Russia 
has gone through the Valley of the Shadow 
during the past three years. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY.— 
Jewel-Universal, 6 reels: In preparing the 
scenario for this picture a good many liber- 
ties have been taken with Edward Everett 
Hale’s famous story. For instance, it is 
brought violently up to date in representing 
Philip Nolan as failing to respond when the 
call comes for volunteers for service in 
France. The artistic shortcomings of the 
picture and its slowness of movement are 
offset by its timeliness and the patriotic re- 
sponse its story will command. 


‘FOR FRANCE.—Vitagraph, 5 


THE TAR HEEL WARRIOR.—Kay Bee- 
Triangle, 5 reels: A Southern colonel of the 
old school, caught in the meshes of stock 
speculation while on a visit to New York, 
and yielding to the temptation of risking 
money not his own, is the main incident in 
this picture. The scenes in Dixie are more 
convincing than those in the metropolis. 


reels: A 
young West Pointer, who goes to France to 
study aviation and joins the French army at 
the outbreak of the war, is the central figure 
in this cinema melodrama by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. The picture interests. None of 
the material is new, nor is there anything 
remarkable in the way it is handled. The 
American volunteer falls in love with the 
daughter of a celebrated French artist who 
is living with her father at a farmhouse near 
Mons. A squad of German soldiers happen 
upon the place and the timely arrival of the 
hero is all that prevents his sweetheart from 
becoming the victim of the officer in com- 
mand. The picture concludes with a well- 
arranged battle in which the American is 
badly wounded while operating a machine- 
gun, assisted by the girl. She nurses him 
back to health, and the sequel is obvious. 
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A NEW THEORY 


OWADAYS everyone knows 

that thgse is an intimate re- 

lation Ls an important one 

between man’s intelligence 

and his brain, that his eyes, 
ears, and other sense organs deliver 
to him information concerning the ex- 
terior, and that by means of his mus- 
cles, controlled through his nerves, he 
can mold his surroundings more or 
less to his liking. But, adds Professor 
George Howard Parker, professor of 
zoology at Harvard, from whose paper 
published in Science we quote these 
views, few persons perhaps have real- 
ized how strictly nervous all these 
operations really are. Take, for in- 
stance, the apparently simple question 
of the seat of our sensations. To an 
untrained person the pain of a pin- 
prick is located where the pin enters 
his skin. To him nothing seems more 
obvious and certain than that the punc- 
tured spot is the seat of the pain, and 
any attempt to change his view on 
this point will usually be regarded by 
him with suspicion and mistrust, for 
it seems contrary to common sense. 
Such persons adopt more or less un- 
consciously the opinion held by many 
of the ancients that our sensations are 
spread completely through our bodies, 
an opinion which we have been obliged 
to give up. The reasons for this 
change of view are several. First, it 
has become well known that, if a nerve 
distributed to a given area of skin is 
cut at some distance from that area, 
the spot, tho unaffected in any direct 
way by the operation, will give rise 
to no further sensations even when it 
is severely stimulated. Hence it is 
clear that the sensations do not reside 
simply in the skin. 


“But not only may pain thus be absent 
from a given area of skin; it may be 
present when the skin with which it is 
supposed te be associated is absent. 
Persons who by accident or otherwise 
have lost an arm or a leg often experi- 
ence long after the loss vivid and in- 
tense sensations from definite parts of 
the missing member. So precise and 
sharp are these sensations and so cer- 
tainly do they seem to be associated with 
the lost part that some of the less know- 
ing of these unfortunates have attempt- 
ed to exhume or otherwise get posses- 
sion of the lost member in an endeavor 
to alleviate their unpleasant sensations. 
These misunderstandings, for such they 
are, can be swept away and the matter 
put in its true light when we recognize 
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OF THE RELATION 
TO THE BRAIN 


that our sensations are not located in the 
peripheral parts affected but in the cen- 
tral nervous system, and within that por- 
tion of it known as the cerebral cortex. 
As long as this organ is intact, sensa- 
tions may arise, and, tho these are usually 
due to nervous impulses from the sense 
organs, they may be called forth by an 
internal stimulus as well. Thus it is that 
a missing arm may be represented by 
sensations years after it has been severed 
from the body. With a loss of an ap- 
propriate part of the cerebral cortex, 
however, comes a loss of sensation that 
is absolute and final. From this there 
is no recovery. Our sensations then are 
not spread throughout our bodies, as was 
taught in ancient times, but are limited 
strictly to the nervous‘system and in all 
probability to that part known as the 
cerebral cortex.” 


Our sensations are thus activities 
of the so-called cortical part of the 
brain. Moreover, there is good reason 
for believing, affirms the distinguished 
Doctor Parker, that our whole con- 
scious life is similarly restricted. In 
the cerebral cortex lies memory with 
its wealth of stored experiences, in 
this organ love, hate and fear come 
into being. Here arise the cool de- 
liberations of the man of science, the 
dreams and aspirations of the poet, 
the passion of the religious enthusiast, 
and, when abnormalities intervene, the 
ravings of the madman. Contrary to 
ancient belief, the spleen does not en- 
gender temper nor do the affections 
flow from the heart. Yet the old tradi- 
tions have so strong a hold that Pro- 
fessor Parker doubts whether any 
modern suitor would forward his cause 
by offering to the lady of his choice 
the real organ of his affection, his 
cerebral cortex, rather than his heart. 


“Accepting the modern view that the 
conscious life of man is not a function 
of his body as a whole but an activity 
limited strictly to his nervous system, it 
follows that the evolution of this system 
becomes a question of special interest. 
In man and the other higher animals this 
system consists of a most intricate col- 
lection of transmitting fibers, end-stations, 
centers and the like so disposed as to 
receive and record the influx of sur- 
rounding changes and to respond to 
these by appropriate movements. The 
light of a friendly countenance reaches 
us through the eye and a word of salu- 
tation through the ear and off comes the 
hat in response. When we scrutinize 
more closely the machinery of these 
operations, we find it simple in outline, 
tho inconceivably intricate in detail. There 
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OF THE SENSES 


are first of all the sense-organs of the 
body, the eyes, ears, nose, mouth and so 
forth, each attuned to a particular set of 
influences or stimuli and each delivering 
to the central organs evidences of the 
momentary states of these stimuli in the 
exterior. Next are the central organs, 
the brain, spinal cord and the like, parts 
that receive the flood of sensory informa- 
tion from the outer world and pass it 
on unnoticed or store some remnant of 
it as a part of life’s experience.” 


Last of all are the voluntary muscles 
set in action by impulses from the 
central apparatus and capable of per- 
forming the thousand acts good or ill 
that make us the responsible beings 
that we are. These in gross’ outline 
are the three great categories of our 
nervous machinery or better of our 
neuromuscular machinery, for muscles 
are necessarily an integral part of this 
chain. When such a chain goes into 
action, sense organ, central nervous 
system and muscle, we speak of this 
as a reflex, for it resembles light in 
that it passes from an external source 
inward to a central organ whence it 
is reflected, so to speak, outward to the 
muscle. 

Now there is a stage in the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in which 
the sense organ and the muscle are the 
essential parts, but the central organ 























































THE PRIMITIVE ANIMAL BRAIN 


Here we have the formation in the case of 
the dog. It shows in structure and fissure a 
stage in the evolution of the nervous system in 
which the sense organ and the muscle are the 
essential parts. 
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is to all intents and purposes omitted. 
Obviously, this stage must precede that 
in which central organs are present 
and these organs, brain, spinal cord 
and the like, must be looked upon as 
of later racial origin than sense organs 
and muscles. It may at first sight seem 
strange that so significant and all-im- 
portant an organ as the brain should 
have been evolved secondarily in rela- 
tion to sense-organs, but such seems 
to be the case and -we are justified, 
I believe, in stating that animals pos- 
sess a brain in consequence of their 
having previously had sense organs, 
not that they possess sense organs be- 
cause they have a brain. 

The absence of a central organ and 
the presence merely of sense-organs 
and muscles in sea anemones and other 
like forms makes itself felt in the ac- 
tivities of these animals. That fea- 
ture above all others that makes one 
of the higher animals, and especially 
man, a unit, is the possession of mental 
traits. Our conscious life affords our 
strongest claim to individuality. When 
this is disturbed, as in cases of double 
personality or in the various forms of 
insanity, even so practical a matter as 
the law takes cognizance and we treat 
such individuals differently from the 
common run of men. This unifying 
influence of the nervous system, tech- 
nically spoken of as its integrative ac- 
tion, is almost completely absent from 
such animals as the jellyfish and sea- 
anemones. With them individuality is 
a very subordinate character, and it is 
questionable whether they possess any 
trace whatever of that trait which we 
denominate personality in ourselves. 
They possess no single organ to which 
the nervous experience of their vari- 
ous parts may be referred to the ad- 
vantage of the whole. Hence such 
nervous organization as they have is 
appropriately styled diffuse, in con- 
trast with the centralized condition of 
higher forms. 


“Considering the enormous significance 
of the sense-organs for man as the means 
of supplying him with the content of his 
mind, it is not surprising that in attack- 
ing the problem of the brain and our 
mental states students should have made 
their approach almost entirely from the 
sensory side. The quality and quantity 
of sensations were exhaustively investi- 
gated and even the central nervous or- 
gans were dealt with from the stand- 
point of their sensory relations. In brief, 
the sensation became more and more the 
established unit in considering nervous 
action, and we were led to interpret the 
nervous states of the whole range of 
lower animals by the sense-organs they 
were shown to possess. If a particular 
worm or jellyfish had an unusually de- 
veloped eye, it was assumed that the 
given animal enjoyed an excess of sen- 
sation akin to sight with us as compared 
with its less fortunate neighbors. If a 


crawfish inhabiting caves possessed de- 
generate eyes, 


but was covered with 





enormously developed tactile hairs, it 
was supposed to have realized some- 
thing of that excessive development of 
touch which we know is characteristic 
of the human blind. Thus the well- 
known relations of our sense organs to 
our mental life gave a basis for the as- 
sumption of corresponding mental states 
in the lower animals. 

“If, however, the sources of our ner- 
vous organs are such as I have sketched, 
it is extremely doubtful whether the in- 
terpretations just mentioned are at all 
justifiable. In the beginning sense-organs 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
delivery of messages to a _ conscious 
center. They were organs concerned 
merely with the calling forth of muscular 
movements. The animal with especially 
developed eyes or with unusual organs 
of touch is not necessarily endowed with 
special sensations in these directions; it 
may be an animal merely adapted to 
respond with unusual delicacy to light 
or touch and without central nervous 
relations at all. Thus the sense-organs 
in the lower animals come to have a 
very different significance from that 
formerly attributed to them. They are 
special means of exciting action rather 
than organs of an informing nature. It 
must also not be forgotten that tho the 
sense-organs of the higher animals are 
in many cases primarily organs of in- 
formation, so to speak, they probably all 
still retain their original function of ex- 
citing muscles, at least indirectly, to 
action. They are the beginnings of prac- 
tically all reflex arcs.” 


Not only is this true, but not a few 
of them retain, so far as our conscious 
life is concerned, much of that hidden 
and submerged state that characterizes 
them in the lower animals. They lie 
in their activities below the conscious 
and even the subconscious level. This 
can be exemplified in one of the senses 
already named, the muscle-sense. We 


are almost continuously cognizant of . 


light, noise, smell and so forth, but 
we find it almost impossible to realize 
in our conscious states sensations from 
the muscle-sense. Obscure, vague and 


. indefinite, they im- 
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tance, has lifted itself from the low 
level of unconscious activity into the 
higher strata of our conscious states. 


“The great majority of the sense-or- 
gans of the lower animals are concerned 
with yielding impulses to motion that 
are in no way associated with conscious- 
ness, and this is undoubtedly their primi- 
tive function. Such animals often ex- 
hibit complicated systems of transmission- 
tracts connecting their sense-organs with 
their muscles, and these tracts collective- 
ly mark the beginning of a central ner- 
vous system. It is probable that a sensory 
equipment of this kind, with the well- 
established beginnings of a central ap- 
paratus, afforded the necessary settings 
for the appearance of consciousness, 
which thus found roughed out by the 
earlier necessities of the organism a sys- 
tem of sensory and central components 
capable of sustaining future growth. At 
this stage the sense-organ must have 
added to its primitive function of calling 
forth muscle-activity that of supplying 
messages to a growing central organ, a 
function that has become of such para- 
mount importance in man. 

“If this outline of the sources of our 
nervous activity is true, it follows that 
any conception of the nervous system that 
assumes sensation as a basal phenomenon 
is most assuredly to be abandoned. Sen- 
sations are associated with only the later 
phases of nervous development... The fea- 
ture that has been present throughout 
the whole period of this evolution is 
muscular activity. In fact, we have rea- 
son to believe that muscular activity pre- 
ceded nervous origins and that nervous 
tissue’ appeared in consequence of the 
presence of muscles. Our own sensations, 
then, are not our most fundamental and 
primitive nervous processes, but behind 


i these and of much more ancient lineage 


are our impulses to action, our wishes, 
our desires, and the whole vague body 
of nervous states that drive us to do 
things. These are the most ancient and 
deeply seated of our nervous propensities, 
and immeasurably antedate in point of 
origin our sensations with all that super- 
growth that constitutes the fabric of our 
mental life.” 





press us scarcely at 





all. Only here and 
there do they ap- 
pear to rise into the 
region of strong sen- 
sation. Within the 
last few years it has 
been shown that the 
sensation of hunger 
is dependent upon 
stomach-movements. 
Each hunger - pang 
is due to a wave 
of muscular contrac- 
tion passing over 
the walls of the 
stomach. It is, there- 
fore, not improbable 
that the hunger- 
pang is a muscle- 
sensation that, from 








THE COMPLEX HUMAN BRAIN 


Here is a specimen of the organ halved for purposes of 
observation in which every fissure and every fold correspond to 
some function and thus illustrate the development of the organ- 
ism that can play so delicate an instrument. 





its organic impor- 
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PRISON PSYCHIATRY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF PRISON LIFE UPON 


THE SIBERIAN CONVICTS 


ONVICTS in Siberian prisons, 
especially those sentenced for 
life; including the most sensi- 
ble among them, led a strange 
inward life, a sort of dream 

existence accompanied outwardly by 
restlessness. The peculiar facial ex- 
pression of most of these convicts, 
gloomy, sullen, unnatural, adds Dr. L. 
Pierce Clark in The Medical Record, 
was also an index of this dream life. 
At times the dream was alinost a de- 
lirium. An illogical sense of hope was 
part of the mental state. There was 
also the almost delusion that they were 
only on a visit, after all. Such men 
must necessarily dream. Such psychic 
life is seen outside of prisons only in 
the psychoses and psychoneuroses. 

We note that spring has a peculiar 
effect upon the convicts. It arouses 
desires, cravings and a yearning mel- 
ancholy. They are impatient and rest- 
less and more apt to quarrel. There 
is more noise and shouting at this time 
of the year. 

To “change one’s luck” is a charac- 
teristic expression. The convicts, de- 
spite the impracticability of getting 
out before their time is up, always 
have hopes that luck will change. This 
wish seems to concern only the prison 
that he is actually in. He might pos- 
sibly be transferred to another one, 
and there are other hazy possibilities. 

The convicts took the sacrament 
once a year and had a week to prepare 
for it. No work was done, and they 
went to church two or three times a 
week. They attended a church in the 
town, but were not allowed to pass be- 
yond the background. The convicts 
prayed devoutly, put in their penny in 
the collection. Reference to the thief 
on the cross was looked upon as per- 
sonal, and all kneeled in a body at this 
moment. To quote further from the 
account of Doctor Pierce Clark in the 
New York organ of the medical pro- 
fession: 


“Of great interest are the occasional 
instances of running amuck, so to speak, 
in men who have been model prisoners 
for years. Their behavior is demoniacal, 
and they may commit murder or rape; 
they get drunk and disorderly, play 
pranks, etc. Their “crushed personality” 
rises and asserts itself until it reaches a 


pitch of fury, spite, mental aberration,’ 


or fits and convulsions, quite terrible to 
contemplate. 


-- “Every expression of personality on 


the part of a convict is repressed as 
criminal by the authorities. Dostoevsky 
calls the explosions or reaction engen- 
dered by continual suppression of his in- 
dividualistic desires poignant hysterical 
cravings for self-expression. He _ be- 
lieves that a man buried alive might act 


in the same irrational manner when he 
realized his condition. 

“Convicts either show scowling brows 
or overjubilant faces. Volunteer enter- 
tainers, buffoons, etc., while they may at 
times divert the convicts, are despised 
and abused. This seems to be due to 
their lack of repose and self-control. In 
a word, it is ‘bad form,’ for the convicts 
wish to be stoical, reserved, and digni- 
fied. Occasionally they tolerated this 
sort of a man if he would strike back 
at them. 

“Convicts look down on peasants, al- 
tho half of them are from the peasant 
class.” 


It is interesting to note that con- 
victs perhaps unconsciously demand 
some respect from others and wish 
humane treatment. Food and shelter 
are not enough. Good men with kind 
words can do much with them. But 
the convict does not wish his officials 
to be soft, for then they could not 
respect them. They have some pride 
in their governor and wish him to be 
dignified, with decorations which point 
to past honors. They like it if he has 
a “pull.” From him they demand strict- 
ness with justice. 

One man of the “comedian” type 

whom the convicts call both “foolish 
and useless,” had no use for the men 
who despised laughter and because of 
this resentment was treated with re- 
spect. 
“The convicts appear to have been 
religious throughout, crossing them- 
selves, praying to ikons, etc., and at 
Christmas denied themselves in various 
ways, by avoiding swearing, etc. 


“Convicts always regarded candid, sim- 
ple, honest people as the worst of fools. 
The ill humor, the vanity of the convict 
would make him antagonistic to such 
opposite types. The ‘few really good- 
natured people among the convicts had 
to dissemble. Sometimes a very religious 
man got comfort from feeling that he 
was a martyr. 

“There was once a complaint by the 
convicts about the poor quality of the 
food. A committee waited on the super- 
intendent. The ‘gentlemen’ convicts held 
aloof. After the strike had ended dis- 
astrously, the beaten convicts made no 
reproaches to the ‘gentlemen.’ Neither 
did any of them take any action against 
the agitation. The whole matter was 
definitely dropped. 

“The convicts actually loved one of the 
superintendents, altho he did not remain 
long. They spoke of him as their father. 
He seldom passed a convict without a 
kind word or humorous remark. He did 
nothing to bring about want of respect. 
He was a small, cocky kind of person, 
looked very dissipated, had no air either 
of authority or patronage. The convicts 


actually smiled when he addressed them. 
He looked absolutely fearless and self- 
confident. 





“When a convict actually escaped the 
men were tremendously excited. Prison 
monotony vanished. All were joyful. 
These escaped men had actually ‘changed 
their luck.’ The convicts began to swag- 
ger in the presence of the guards. In 
the interim the escaped convicts were 
discussed fully. But in a few days they 
were brought back. The convicts then 
became angry and depressed and abused 
the men because they wefe taken. From 
then on they had no use for the losers, 
and ignored them.” 


The prisoner’s first dream on enter- 
ing a prison is always freedom. Hope 
would seem to be a much stronger 
feeling in a convict than in a free man. 
He has an unconquerable feeling that 
he is merely “on a visit” and must 
some time return home. When he first 
enters there is apparently no difference 
between a two-year and a twenty-year 
sentence. He pictures himself released 
with all the qualities of youth un- 
changed. Even after a long sentence 
life is still before him. 

All convicts in the prison described 
seemed to be attached to a religious 
old man whom they called grand- 
father. He was free from disagree- 
able mannerisms, seemed childlike, bore 
everything bravely, was greatly cast 
{iown, but always strove to hide his 
melancholy, and would laugh in such 
a way as to compel liking. He was 
communicative, but never argued. In 
most ways he was the very opposite 
of the men in his special church. The 
convicts honored him by giving him 
their money to keep. “Grandfather,” 
despite his simplicity, devised a most 
ingenious hiding place for it, where it 
was safe from theft. 


“When a convict got drunk on vodka 
he was always shielded by his fellows— 
an example of communal action. All 
Russiangg*and especially convicts, have 
sympathy with a man who is helpless or 
irresponsible from drink. Altho great 
precautions were always taken to pre- 
vent the report to the governor, usually 
the inferior custodians had no mind to 
interfere. 

“A talebearer, traitor, or spy among 
the convicts is never humiliated or 
shunned, and such a man even makes 


friends. The convict, as a rule, cannot 
be made to see anything wrong in 
treachery. 


“The prison reaction differs much with 
the prisoner and his crime. Some con- 
victs enjoy prison life, become criminals 
in order to be imprisoned. Many find 
prison life no worse, or even better, than 
their outside existence. For the educated 
man, however, if he realizes what his 
life means, prison is a torture. 

“Convicts are not dangerous in the 
sense that they attack innocent people. 
All who come in business contact with 
them fear their treachery.” 
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IS THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE DOOMED? 


EADERS of the scientific 

press abroad have become 

familiarized with the name 

of that Doctor Gustav Ret- 

zius who, long before the 
outbreak of the great war, predicted 
the extinction of the Anglo-Saxon race 
within a measurable period of time. 
The arguments upon which he based 
the proposition, says the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris), have been thrashed out 
again and again before the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. In speaking of 
the two competing types of European 
—the tall, long-headed, blue-eyed Nor- 
dic type, and the short, round-headed, 
dark-eyed Alpine type— Doctor Ret- 
zius, according to a version of his 
argument in London Nature, expressed 
himself thus: 


“There may lie in the circumstances 
to which I have called attention a very 
real danger of the North European 
dolichocephalic (long-headed) race not 
being able to hold its own. Just as it 
has been ousted during the past thousand 
years from Germany and other countries 
in Central Europe by the dark-haired, 
small-statured brachycephali, so, too, will 
it probably have to yield place here 
(England) and be reduced in numbers; 
perhaps by degrees disappear entirely out 
of the fatherland of their ancestors, by 
reason of the ever-increasing might and 


power of industrialism, with which they 
seem ill fitted to cope successfully in the 
long run. The prospect is depressing, it 
cannot be denied, but the development 
of things in the world is not seldom 
harsh and unmerciful.” 


That is the opinion which an ex- 
cellent representative of the Nordic 
type formed, according to the British 
scientific paper, of the future of his 
race in Europe. The latest contribu- 
tion to the subject, that of Doctor 
Madison Grant, deals with the fate of 
the Nordic type in the United States. 
He would have it inferred that the 
future of the Nordic type here is as 
gloomy as it can possibly be in Europe. 
One often hears the statement, says 
Doctor Grant, that native Americans 
of colonial ancestry are of mixed eth- 
nic origin. This, he avers, is not true. 
At the time of the Revolutionary War 
the settlers in the thirteen colonies 
were not only purely Nordic but also 
purely Teutonic, a very large propor- 
tion being Anglo-Saxon in the most 
limited sense of that term. The word 
Teutonic, observes London Nature, is 
evidently used by Dr. Grant as a term 
for men of the Nordic type inhabiting 
modern Germany. These form less 
than a sixth of the population of that 
empire and the London paper thinks 





there would be less confusion if an- 
thropologists would agree to apply the 
term Teutonic to designate the round- 
headed, fair-haired non-Nordic type 
which predominates in Germany. 

Everyone who has investigated the 
problem, London Nature adds, will 
agree with Dr. Grant that the men 
who secured the United States and 
Canada as a home for white men were 
almost a pure embodiment of the Nor- 
dic type: 

“We know how in recent years millions 
of the competing dark-haired, round- 
headed type have left Central Europe 
and crowded into the manufacturing 
centers throughout North America. ‘Our 
immigrants now,’ says Mr. Grant, ‘largely 
represent lowly refugees from persecu- 
tion, and other social discards. . . . Euro- 
pean Governments took the opportunity 
to unload on careless, wealthy, and 
hospitable America the sweepings of their 
jails and asylums.’ 

“Races from the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean are crowding into the 
Southern States; the negro is more pro- 
lific than the native white man. ‘As in 
all wars since Roman’ times,’ so Mr. 
Grant avers, ‘the little dark man is a 
winner from the breeding-point of view.’ 
There are ample and trustworthy sta- 
tistics to prove that the descendants of 
the original colonists are much less pro- 
lific than other stocks recently arrived.” 


THE NEW ART OF THE RESTORATION OF 
PREHISTORIG ANIMALS 


CULPTURE, in its application 
to the prehistoric forms of ani- 
mal life, has truth for its aim. 
It seeks no effect of beauty as 
such, even if an incidental ef- 

fect of beauty be discernible. Never- 


theless, there is an art of restoration 
as applied to extinct forms of animal 
life insofar as the art encounters a 
beauty of form which fidelity to truth 
must reproduce. Really scientific res- 
toration is not only a fine art, says 








THE MOST STUPID THING 


this picture from The Mentor. 





THAT EVER WENT ON FOUR LEGS 
This.is no libel on the uintathere, an idea of the structure of which is afforded in 
p The unfortunate beast was literally too stupid to cling to 
its own existence, comparatively easy as that was for it in those days. 








Doctor Henry Fairfield Osborn, head 
of the Museum of Natural History, 
but it is an extraordinarily difficult one 


‘ because of the generally imperfect con- 


dition of the materials with which the 
artist and the scientist have to deal. 
A restoration is not a painting for 
which the subject is before the painter. 
It is a reproduction in which the scien- 
tific imagination is guided by actual 
knowledge derived from fossil remains 
and of the rocks in which they occur, 
amplified by intelligent comparison 
with the existing animal forms that 
are most closely allied to the subject 
under treatment. 

Such a serious restoration is to be 
regarded as a trial hypothesis in, which 
is expressed all the existing knolviedge 
of the subject. The best that the 
serious restorer succeeds in doing, 
says Dr. Osborn (who writes in The 
Mentor), is to give an idea of the 
external proportions, based on the ar- 
rangement of muscles in adaptation to 
certain habits and general mode of 
life. Accepting it as such, a truly 
scientific and artistic restoration of an 
extinct animal and its environment is 
of great value as an interpretation. 

A striking illustration of the results 
of this method is afforded by the uinta- 
therium, which lived in the early part 

















of the age of mammals. It was as 
large as a small elephant, says The 
Mentor, and probably looked a good 
deal like an elephant; but the head is 
very different. This extinct giant had 
a brain that was curiously small and 
of low type, indicating an intelligence 
a little above the grade of snakes and 
far below the grade of rhinoceros or 
hippopotamus. The skulls and fossil 
skeletons of these animals have been 
found chiefly in southwestern Wyo- 
ming. The skeleton is studied and com- 
pared with those of other animals, liv- 
ing and extinct, to form an idea of its 
relationships and probable appearance 
and habits and of the environment in 
which it lived. The associated animals 
and plants, the character and origin of 
the geological formation, also afford 
evidence for this reconstruction. Many 
points must remain uncertain — the 
color and markings, the hair, the form 
of the ears; but in most respects the 
restoration is no fanciful invention but 
rests upon an assured basis of fact. 
The same may be said of the restora- 
tions of the trachodon (unreal as its 
aspect may appear to the eye fa- 
miliarized only with surviving animal 
forms), the brontosaurus, a wonderful 
triumph of scientific imagination, the 
eohippus, ancestor of the horse, the 
smilodon and the Siberian mammoth. 
Doctor W. D. Matthew, curator of 
paleontology in the Museum of Natu- 
ral History, writes in The Mentor: 


“The most extraordinary of all these 
extinct giants were the Horned Dino- 
saurs or Ceratopsians. These walked on 
all fours, with limb proportions some- 
thing between a rhinoceros and an ele- 


THE NEW UNREALITY 














LARGEST OF ALL FOUR-LEGGED BEASTS THAT EVER LIVED 
This is the brontosaurus, said to have attained a weight of thirty-five or forty tons. 
illustration is from The Mentor and is based upon the latest and most exact data. 
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phant, and a shorter tail than the others. 
The head is of huge size, bearing long, 
straight, stout horns. Some kinds have 
a pair of horns above the eyes three 
feet in length; others have a horn on the 
nose like the Indian rhinoceros; and all 
of them have an enormous bony crest 
or frill projecting backward and protect- 
ing the neck. The feet were round and 
stubby, like those of elephants, with small 
hoofs half buried in a thick elastic pad. 
The jaws, provided with a sharp, hooked, 
horny, parrot-like beak, and with grinding 
cheek teeth of curious pattern, show that 
the animal was of vegetarian habits, and 
it probably used the horns for defense 
against the huge and fierce carnivorous 
dinosaurs that were its associates, 





“A strange world indeed it must have 
been at the time when these dinosau- 
rian giants lived, some millions of years 
ago. 

“We are apt to think of all these extinct 
animals as prehistoric, and to imagine 
them as associated with prehistoric man 
in an antediluvian world peopled with all 
sorts of grotesque creatures, with whom 
our skin-clad ancestors had to contend. 
Such an association is a favorite subject 
for the cartoonist, but it is far from 
the truth. In those long-vanished days, 
when dinosaurs still ruled the earth, our 
remote ancestors were tiny, shrew-like 
mammals, struggling upward through the 
slow and difficult stages of their develop- 
ment,” 


UNREALITY OF ALL THINGS IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


HE dream is only the dream- 
ing. The symphony is only 
the playing. The ache is only 
the aching. Like the wraiths 
of morning-mist on the moun- 

tain-lake, fading away from sight as 
they come into view, the wisps of 
the processes of consciousness are 
vanishing even as they appear. Such 
are the conclusions of Professor James 
ByrnielShaw in The Scientific Month- 
ly. Tr#h real in science takes on more 
and more, with the progress of knowl- 
edge, a quality of unreality. Who 
does not see the evanescence of the 
phenomena of experience? Is_ the 
world but the projection of a mighty 
lantern on the screen of the senses? 
Are we tricked into imagining that 
there is something real and permanent 
in the universe? Is the mathematical 
structure after all the only permanent 
part of the universe and the other 
seeming realities only aboriginal and 
naive delusions, like the ghosts, phan- 





tasms, bogies and goblins of the past? 
When we read modern works on 
electrodynamics we seem indeed very 
close to this view, for the geometry 
of a non-Etclidian four-dimensional 
space seems amply able to state every 
known fact of physics and chemistry: 


“Many things once thought real have 
vanished. The ether was so real that 
its density was about that of air on the 
summit of a mountain two hundred miles 
high, its rigidity about a billion times 
that of steel, yet to-day what is the ether? 
The mass of a body was once supposed 
to persist through the most fiery tests, 
yet to-day it varies with every change 
in velocity, and may be merely a number 
which is zero when there is no velocity. 
Space at least was supposed to be exempt 
from the vicissitudes of public opinion, 
and the intense cold and emptiness of 
interstellar space has chilled many an 
emotional mind. Yet to-day we have our 
choice of three incompatible spaces for 
the universe to exist in, with absolutely 
no way of ever deciding in which we 





really live. Time was supposed to be 
almost the last foundation of the world, 
even under the series of caryatides that 
supported the universe, but time is for 
science to-day a local phenomenon, so 
that we do not know what the same time 
in Europe and America can mean, and 
events may happen which are neither 
simultaneous nor yet one before the 
other. The dimensions of space seem a 
fundamental reality, yet we do not know 
whether we live in four dimensions or 
more, or simply three. Inspect the list 
of terms from modern science closely: 
ether, electron, energy, mass, space, time, 
dimensionality, and we might add many 
more. Do they represent realities or are 
they merely fancies of our too easily 
illusioned minds? Where is the criterion 
we can apply with some assurance of 
certainty ?” 


Is this criterion in the senses through 
which all observations are made? Who, 
then, has seen the ether or space or a 
wireless wave? Who has heard energy 
or put entropy into a vial to be smelled 
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or tasted? What sense feels the X-ray 
or what finger can wind up the mag- 
netic line of force? Who ever moved 
a Faraday tube with its ends fixed? 
The Faraday tube with its ends fixed 
is that reality of which Thomson 
builds all electrodynamics. Who can 
detect gravity by his senses as it moves 
the stars along their ponderous curves? 


y 

“Even if recording instruments of 
every type, cameras, chronographs, or 
automatic apparatus of every description, 
had for thousands of years. kept as faith- 
ful an account as the recording angel, 
nowhere should we find in these records 
energy, space, waves, entropy, tempera- 
ture, fields of force, life or mind. , None 
of these is to be grasped by the senses. 
Evén number—that is not given by the 
sensese’either. I sit by the table and 
watch the flashing scales of the gold- 
fish ig its bowl. ‘I.see ohe fish through 
the side of the bowl, another through 
the top of the water. My finger reports 
one fish, my eye two. Feature to feature, 
shining scale to scale, motion to motion, 
the two fish are exactly alike. Does my 
eye report reality if there be one fish, 
or my finger if there be two? If one, 
which one is the real one, which the 
illusion? Even a camera would show 
two fish, yet a balance would show but 
one. And the whole of human experience 
reveals the same doubtful character of 
the testimony given by the senses. Un- 
less we were to arbitrarily endow our- 
selves with an intuitive power of seeing 
with an internal eye realities given by 
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the senses, we must admit that if only 
what the senses report is to be accepted 
as fact then we are poor indeed in 
realities.” 


Reality is a field of experience only 
beginning to be explored, a new world 
into which we have had a few peeps. 
Lobachevsky, the immortal mathema- 
tician, deliberately set forth in this new 
world and found the journey pleasant 
and beset with no precipices. The 
world is shunned by the masses of 
men because it is known to them now 
as geometry. Riemann, a little later 
than Lobachevsky, created a_ third 
world of geometry which has in it no 
parallel lines, no similar figures, nor 
any solitary wastes of infinite space. 
These great mutually exclusive worlds 
are now at hand, incompatible with 
each other, each as infinitely logical 
as the others, each as fully capable of 
being-the real of the space we face 
every day as the others. Neither is a 
reality of the sensible experience we 
have: 


“Up to the periol of the Reformation 
algebraic equations of more than the third 
degree were frowned upon as having no 
real meaning, since there was no fourth 
power or dimension. . But about one 
hundred years ago this chimera became 
an actual existence, and to-day it is 
furnishing a new world to physics, in 
which mechanics may become geometry, 
time be coordinate with space, and every 





geometric theorem in this world is a 
physical theorem in the experimental 
world we study in the laboratory.’ Star- 
tling indeed it is to the scienist to be 
told that an artificial dream-world of the 
mathematician is more real than that he 
sees with his galvanometers, ultra-mi- 
croscopes, and spectroscopes. It matters 
little that he replies, ‘Your four-dimen- 
sional world is only an analytic explana- 
tion of my phenomena,’ for the fact re- 
mains a fact that in the mathematician’s 
four-dimensional space there is a space 
not derived in any sense of the term as 
a residue of experience, however power- 
ful a distillation of sensations or per- 
ceptions be resorted to, for it is not con- 
tained at all in the fluid that experience 
furnishes. It is a product of the creative 
power of the mathematical mind, and its 
objects are real in exactly the same way 
as the cube, the square, the circle, the 
sphere, or the straight line. We are en- 
abled to see with the penetrating vision 
of the mathematical insight that no less 
real and no more real are these fantastic 
forms of the world of relativity than 
those supposed to be uncreatable or in- 
destructable in the play of the forces of 
nature. Exotic orchids of the human 
mind, brilliant with hues no painter ever 
saw, perfumed with a fragrance that no 
chemist can extract, beautiful with a 
symmetry that no draughtsman can de- 
pict, fascinating with suggestions of un- 
developed powers of the human soul, the 
creatures of this world have sown man 
definitively that he is superior to space 
and time and given -him a freedom that 
is beyond even ‘his highest drearas.” 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE SURGICAL INVASION OF 
CANCERS AND TUMORS 


MPHATIC as have been the 

warnings of eminent surgeons 

in the recent past against the 

practice of operating upon can- 

cers and tumors on general 
principles, the tendency has not, ac- 
cording to The Medical Record (New 
York), been adequately checked. An 
instance, we are told, is afforded by 
“a most ill-advised suggestion” of the 
health commissioner of the greatest 
city in the land regarding the excision 
of suspected cancerous tissue for diaz- 
nostic purposes. When the danger in- 
herent in this advice was pointed out 
to him, he replied that the editor of 
The Medical Record is apparently un- 
aware of the report of a committee for 
the control of cancer on the very ques- 
tion raised by the controvezsy. The 
commissioner says: 


“The scheme lends itself particularly to 
the early diagnosis of superficial and 
other accessible cancers—the lips, tongue, 
cervix, breast, etc., but is no less appli- 
cable to the investigation and diagnosis of 
all suspicious lesions from which it is 
possible to remove small particles of tis- 
sue for microscopic examination. In 
these the operation is free from danger 

. . and the result of microscopic investi- 
gation is practically always such as to 


determine the diagnosis with scientific ex- 
actitude.... It is hoped that the plan 
will commend itself most strongly in con® 
nection with the diagnosis of malignant 
growths. .. . Specimens in which an im- 
mediate diagnosis is imperative should be 
sent directly to the Research Laboratories, 

. and a report based upon examination 
of frozen sections will be sent by letter 
or telephone within 24 or 36hours. Other- 
wise specimens may be left at the nearest 
of the collecting stations, and will be 
reported upon within two or three days, 
or sooner, if practicable.” 


The commissioner’s recommendation 
is, as a matter of fact, condemned by 
the very report to which he appeals, 
says the medical organ. The advan- 
tage in the way of diagnosis sometimes 
gained by microscopical examination of 
a piece of suspected tissue is counter- 
balanced by the danger of aggravat- 
ing the disease through the resultant 
wound. That is what the committee 
for the control of cancer reported. To 
cut through the skin into a malignant 
tumor of the breast, the committee 
said, and to remove a piece for exam- 
ination is generally discountenanced. 
Not a few errors in diagnosis result 
from the excision of inflamed tissue on 
the edge of a tumor, the malignant 





area being missed. -In general, it may 
be said, according to the committee, 
that incisions into actively growing, 
deep-seated malignant tumors should, 
if possible, be avoided. The result 
might be to disseminate tumor cells 
through the vessels .or to permit un- 
necessary extension to the skin or sur- 
rounding tissues, or to accelerate 
growth by relief of capsular tension. 
No surgeon, according to the well- 
known authority, Dr. J. C. Bloodgood, 
should remove a lump in the breast for 
microscopic study, delay a few days or 
weeks and then perform the complete 
operation for cancer if the tissues stud- 
ied microscopically should ~ .jve ma- 
lignant, because the patiere vo whose 
chances to be cured were at least 
eighty per cent., will by such a proce- 
dure be almost doomed to death. In 
the very early stages of cancer the sur- 
geon often employs a method for diag- 
nosis—excision of a piece—which is 
dangerous before undertaking an op- 
eration. It would be of advantage to 
the patient, according to another high 
authority quoted, if each questionable 
tumor of the breast, for example, could 
be regarded as a high explosive, the 
least manipulation of which should be 
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absolutely avoided both prior to and 
during the operation. The organ of 
the New York medical profession con- 
cludes: 


“In case of doubt, and after all other 
means of diagnosis have been exhausted, 
it may be permissible or even advisable 
to remove scrapings from ulcerated mu- 
cous or cutaneous surfaces and examine 
them under the microscope. Such an ex- 
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amination will usually, but not always, 
establish the diagnosis. But it should be 
realized that one who harpoons or excises 
a piece of tissue from a tumor with un- 
broken cutaneous or mucous surface, es- 
pecially an encapsulated tumor, and then 
waits a day or two while the speci- 
men is being examined, will almost inev- 
itably destroy the patient’s chance of re- 
covery by operation. The health commis- 
sioner’s unqualified recommendation to 
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physicians, who are responsible for the 
livés of their patients, to resort to indis- 
criminate digging into all tumors on the 
chance of thereby reaching a diagnosis, 
which can usually be made by safer mea- 
sures and which moreover is not always 
absolutely necessary, is positively wicked, 
and a physician acting on this advice 
would have no defense whatever if the 
heirs of his patient should bring a mal- 
practice suit.” 


AN ASTRONOMICAL DISSIPATION OF THE SUN-SPOT PANIC 


UCH unnecessary mystifi- 
cation has been caused in 
the popular,-mind, observes 
Paris Nature, by fantastic 
accounts in the newspapers 

of the latest sun-spots. These are 
connected in some way or other with 
the disturbances in Europe, the re- 
ports of disturbances in China and the 
entry of America into the war. Never 
before in human history has there been 
such a ransacking of the legendary lore 
connecting trains of fire and dews of 
blood with dire portents in the heavens. 
Now, there is nothing remarkable in 
itself in the appearance of a sun-spot, 
altho it must be conceded that the 
latest specimen of the kind seems un- 
usually huge. The best way for the 
lay mind to restore its equanimity, sug- 
gests this organ of science, is to fol- 
low the bulletins of the astronomical 
observatories. 

It happens that the latest of these is 
from the Stonyhurst College Observa- 
tory, being prepared by that distin- 
guished observer of the heavens and 
astrophysicist, Doctor A. L. Cortie, S.J. 
He describes the spots in question 
as enormous. It seems that popular 
interest in Europe in the subject of 
sun-spots began with the visibility to 
the naked eye last February on the 
surface of the sun of two spots. They 
were of immense size. To telescopic 
vision, these two spots, the main lead- 
er and tail spots of a very fine group, 
have been of most complicated struc- 
ture. 


“Each spot contains a larger dark area, 
in the case of the leader spot some 13,000 
miles in diameter, called the umbra. These 
umbrez are surrounded in each case by a 
still larger area of less dark hue, in wavy 
and broken patches, called the penumbra. 
Several relatively smaller regions of pen- 
umbrz with umbrz scattered among them 
bridge the space intervening between the 
two main spots. In this space great 
changes are taking place—changes, that 
is, in a surface area, in each part moved, 
equal to the total superficial area of the 
éarti. ... 

“It will follow in all probability the 
normal course in the life-histories of 
spots. The subsidiary spots bridging the 
gulf between the leader and tail spot will 
first-disappear. It is in this region that 
spectroscopic observations always show 
that the greatest activity in the early days 
of the life-history of a spot occur. The 


tail spot will next break up, leaving the 
leader spot to attain the comfortable ro- 
tundity of middle age. Finally, this spot, 
growing ever smaller and smaller, will 
disappear as a few insignificant dots. 

“Meanwhile the facule, which in the 
early days of the iife of the spot clus- 
tered round the group in dense luminous 
clouds, will extend in branching lanes to 
cover an immense area of the solar sur- 
face.” 

The failure of the popular mind to 
grasp the significance of the appear- 
ance and disappearance of spots like 
these seems to account for much of 
the mystification. Several weéks ago 
the group appeared on the sun’s east 
limb as a few small spots, surrounded 
by these luminous clouds which ac- 
company sun-spot outbursts. In an 
incredibly brief time the group had 
grown enormously, an indication of the 
immense force of eruption which is in 
sun-spots, or rather in the outbursts 
that cause them. There has been a 
tendency in the spots to grow. The 
appearance and the disappearance sim- 
ply point to the familiar fact that the 
spots in their transit of the solar hemi- 
sphere are carried around by the ro- 
tation of the sun. In due time they 
may be looked for once more on the 
sun’s east limb unless they have al- 
ready followed the history of other 
spots in the same region. This must 
be verified by observation. Doctor 
Cortie writes: 

“Sun-spots appear to be dark, the um- 
bre seeming to be very black; but in 
reality they are intensely bright — far 
brighter than any terrestrial source of 
illumination. They are uprushes of me- 
tallic vapors, in which vanadium, titani- 
um, and iron are very evident. The rapid 
expansion and consequent cooling rela- 
tively to the bright solar surface cause 
them to absorb the solar light, and hence 
to appear dark. The temperature of the 
sun’s surface is about 6,000 degrees on 
the absolute centigrade scale, and that of 
sun-spots, as is indicated by a lowering 
of temperature sufficient to allow the for- 
mation of chemical compounds, such, for 
instance, as titanium oxide, is about 3,500 
degrees on the same scale. They are im- 
mense vortices, like the waterspouts seen 
at sea, with the trumpet-shaped part at 
the top. As these immense vortices whirl, 
the vapors of the heavier metals are car- 
ried from below outwards, while at the 
top there is an inflow of hydrogen and 
vapor of calcium. If a photograph be 
taken in hydrogen light alone of such a 








spot, the area round it bears a striking 
resemblance to circular lines of -force 
round a magnet, the dark hydrogen mark- 
ing the lines, in place of the familiar iron 
filings of the laboratory experiment. It 
is probable that the friction of the vari- 
ous vapors and gases and chemical com- 
pounds as they whirl round give rise to 
electrical currents. Hence arises the mag- 
netic field which has been detected in sun- 
spots.” 


There is no basis for the impression 
in so many minds that these spots, in 
their immensity, have acted directly 
upon our earth—for instance, by in- 
duction—to cause the magnetic storms 
reported in both hemispheres as unusu- 
ally energetic this year. It is true 
that magnetic storms on earth gener- 
ally accompany the appearance of 
large active spots on the sun. Never- 
theless: 


“The fields are much too weak, at the 
enormous distance of the sun, to allow of 
any such direct action. But great solar 
outbursts must be accompanied by a copi- 
ous outflow into surrounding space of 
electrified particles called electrons. The 
earth is a great magnet, and its lines of 
force cut the surrounding atmosphere, 
which, as the barometer shows, has a 
diurnal oscillation. Hence we have mat- 
ter moving across lines of force. If one 
takes a magnet and thrusts it into a coil 
of wire which is connected to a delicate 
galvanometer which can show the exis- 
tence of electric currents, the needle will 
be deflected, indicating the flow of an in- 
duced electromagnetic momentary cur- 
rent. But it is obvious that the wire must 
be a conductor. A non-conducting mate- 
rial would not have an induced current 
produced in it. Substitute for the magnet 
and its lines of force the earth. and its 
lines of force, moving relatively to the 
atmosphere. Evidently if the atmosphere, 
which is ordinarily a non-conductor, can 
be made a conductor, electromagnetic 
currents will he produced in it. Now, 
when the copious streams of electrons 
from a disturbed area strike the upper 
atmosphere of the earth it does become 
a conductor, or, as it is termed, is ionized. 
Hence electromagnetic currents are set 
up, as indicated by the aurora borealis; 
the earth currents are induced, which up- 
set by their fields the normal magnetic 
field of the earth, and our instruments 
record magnetic storms. The source of 
the energy, therefore, which causes mag- 
netic storms is the rotation of the earth; 
the electrification of the upper atmosphere 
simply pulls the trigger and enables the 
forces to be operative.” 
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HEN H. G. Wells set out 
to discover God, his thou- 
sands of readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic paid 
close attention. Was it 

not Wells who had injected, above all, 
the note of discovery and adventure 
into latter-day literature? Who could 
forget the Martians that he lured to 
earth or the Time-Machine that he 
sent careering down the vistas of the 
future? There were some who felt 
that we might be on the verge of 
some great new revelation, and Wil- 
liam Archer, the English critic, con- 
fesses himself among the number. 
“We almost held our breath,” he says, 
“in eager anticipation, just as we did 
when there came from America a well- 
authenticated rumor that the problem 
of flying had at last been solved.” 

The appearance of “God the In- 
visible King” dispelled for Mr. Archer 
this illusion. He was frankly dis- 
appointed by the Wellsian gospel, and 
in a rejoinder* which Mr. Wells re- 
sents as “lumpish” and “granitic,” but 
which the London Atheneum regards 
as “much more convincing than the 
book that evoked it,” he makes the 
following statement: “With the best 
will in the world, I can discover noth- 
ing in the Invisible King but a sort 
of new liqueur, or old liqueur with a 
new label ...a God whose special 
characteristic it is to be not only in- 
visible himself, but equally impercepti- 
ble in his workings.” 

Mr. Archer delineates at consider- 
able length the now familiar features 
of that “God” by which, he claims, 
Mr. Wells has been hypnotized. The 
Wellsian God is not the creator and 
sustainer of the universe. He is 
“finite”; he is “struggling”; and he 
stands apart from the origin of things. 
“At the back of all known things,” in 
Mr. Wells’s own words, “there is an 
impenetrable curtain; the ultimate of 
existence is a Veiled Being which 
seems to know nothing of life or 
death or good or ill.... The new 
religion does not pretend that the God 
of its life is that Being, or that he 
has any relation of control or associa- 
tion with that Being.” Very good, Mr. 
Archer replies; but—here is the first 


* Gop anp Mr. Wetis. A CriticaL ExaMIna- 
TION OF “Gop THE INvistBLE KiNG.” By Wil- 
liam Archer. 


Knopf. 





MR. WELLS’S GOSPEL ASSAILED AS NEITHER 


NEW NOR TRUE 


question that seems to arise out of the 
Wellsian thesis—are we not entitled to 
ask of “the new religion” some more 
definite account of the relation be- 
tween “God” and the “Veiled Being’? 
The argument proceeds: 


“Surely it is not enough that it should 
simply refrain from ‘asserting’ anything 
at all on the subject. If ‘God’ is outside 
ourselves: (‘a Being, not us but dealing 
with us and through us’) we cannot leave 
him hanging in the void, like the rope 








HE SCOFFS AT WELLS’S GOD 


William Archer, the distinguished English 
critic, complains that, with the best will in 


the world, he can find nothing in | Mr. 
Wells’s ‘Invisible King” but ‘a sort of new 





liqueur, or an old liqueur with a new label.” 








which the Indian conjurer is fabled to 
throw up into the air till it hooks itself 
on to nothingness. If we are to believe 
in him as a lever for the righting of a 
world that has somehow run askew, we 
want to know something of his fulcrum. 
Is it possible thus to dissociate him from 
the Veiled Being, and proclaim him an 
independent, an agnostic God? Do we 
really get over any difficulty—do we not 
rather create new difficulties—by saying, 
as Mr. Wells practically does, ‘Our God 
is no metaphysician. He does not care, 
and very likely does not know, how this 
tangle of existence came into being. He 
is only concerned to disentangle it a little, 
to reduce the chaos of the world to some 
sort of seemliness and order’? Is it an 
idle and presumptuous curiosity which 
inquires whether we are to consider him 
coordinate with the Veiled Being, and in 
that case probably hostile, or subordinate, 
and in that case instrumental? Are we, 


in a word, to consider the earth a little 
rebel state in the gigantic empire of the 
universe, working out its own salvation 
under its Invisible King? Or are we to 
regard God as the Viceroy of the Veiled 
Being, to whom, in that case, our ultimate 
allegiance is due?” 


These questions lead on to the con- 
tention that Mr. Wells’s “Veiled Be- 
ing” and “Invisible King” are pure 
fantasies, hatched out of his inner con- 
sciousness. While they are offered as 
a real discovery and as the basis of a 
new religion, they are actually, Mr. 
Archer maintains, nothing but “new 
myths for old.” It is true that Mr. 
Wells would be the last to admit that 
he is a myth-maker. What he claims 
is that he has had a profound spiritual 
experience, common to himself and 
many others. The subjects of the In- 
visible King, he tells us, “advance no 
proof whatever of the existence of 
God but their realization of him.” 
There is a sort of implication that 
the Deity will not descend to vulgar 
miracle-working. But if the Invisible 
King works marvelous and beneficent 
changes in the minds of’ his devo- 
tees, why, asks Mr. Archer, do these 
changes produce no recognizable effect 
on the course of events? He continues: 


“The God who can work upon the hu- 
man mind has the key to the situation in 
his hands—why, then, does he make such 
scant use of it? Is God only a luxury 
for the intellectually wealthy? The cham- 
pagne of the spiritual life? A  stimu- 
lant and anodyne highly appreciated in 
the best circles, but inaccessible to the 
man of small spiritual means, whether he 
be a dweller in palaces or in the slums? 

“To say that a given Power can and 
does potently affect the human mind, and 
yet cannot, or at least does not, produce 
any appreciable or demonstrable effect on 
the external aspects of human hfe, is like* 
asking us to believe that a man is a 
heaven-born conductor who can get noth- 
ing out of his orchestra but discords and 
cacophonies. 

“Mr. Wells may perhaps reply that his 
God does recognizably influence the 
course of events—indeed, that every- 
thing in history which we see to be good 
and desirable is the work of the Invisible 
King—but that he does not advance this 
fact as a proof of God’s existence, be- 
cause it is discernible only to the eye of 
faith and cannot be brought home to un- 
regenerate reason. I do not imagine that 
he will take this line, for it would come 











dangerously near to identifying God with 
Providence—a heresy which he abhors.” 


Mr. Archer’s reading of history is 
somewhat pessimistic. He sees a moral 
purpose running through the ages, but 
he also sees the scales of good and 
evil so nearly even that “to strike a 
balance between the two forces is im- 
possible, and the question is generally 
decided by throwing a solid chunk of 
prejudice into one scale or the other.” 
As between Mr. Wells’s finite “King” 
and his mysterious “Veiled Being,” 
Mr. Archer prefers the latter. Just 
because the “Veiled Being” is mysteri- 
ous and beyond good and evil, he is 
more credible. The argument con- 
cludes: 


“It is the moral pretensions tagged on 
by the theologians to metaphysical God- 
head that revolt and estrange reasonable 
merf—Mr. Wells among the rest. If you 
tell us that behind the Veil we shall find 
a good-natured, indulgent old man, who 
chastens us only for our good, is pleased 
by our flatteries (with or without music), 
and is not more than suitably vexed at 
our naughtinesses in the Garden of Eden 
and elsewhere—we reply that this is a 
nursery tale which has been riddled, time 
out of mind, not by wicked sceptics, but 
by the spontaneous, irrepressible criticism 
of babes and sucklings. But if you divest 
the Veiled Being of all ethical—or in 
other words of all human— attributes, 
then there is no difficulty whatever in 
admiring, and even adoring, the marvels 
he has wrought, Tennyson went deeper 
than he realized into the nature of 
things when he wrote— 

For merit lives from man to man, 

But not from man, O Lord, to thee. 
Once put aside all question of merit and 
demerit, of praise and blame, and more 
especially (but this will shock Mr. Wells) 


HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH 












London News shows a recent instance. 








CHRIST DETHRONED 
Among the acts of vandalism committed by the Germans in the course of the war, 


there have been numerous examples of sacrilege. ; 
r _It was taken at the French village of Ly-Fontaine, 
which was destroyed by the enemy during his retreat last March. 


This photograph from the Jilustrated 








of salvation and damnation —and noth- 
ing can be easier than to pay to the 
works of the Veiled Being the meed of 
an illimitable wonder. When we think 
of the roaring vortices of flame that 
spangle the heavens night by night, at dis- 
tances that beggar conception; when we 
think of our tiny earth, wrapped in its 
little film of atmosphere, spinning safely 
for ages untold amid all these appalling 
immensities; and when we think, on the 
other hand, of the battles of claw and 
maw going on, beneath the starry vault, 
in that most miraculous of jewels, a drop 





of water: we cannot but own that the 
Power which set all this whirl of atoms 
agoing is worthy of all admiration. And 
approbation? Ah, that is another matter; 
for there the moral element comes in. It 
is possible (and here lies the interest of 
the enigma) that the Veiled Being may 
one day justify himself even morally. 
Perhaps he is all the time doing so be- 
hind the veil. But on that it is absolutely 
useless to speculate. Light may one day 
come to us, but it will come through 
patient investigation, not through idle 
pondering and guessing.” 


GERMANY IN NEED OF A NEW GOD 


HAT Germany’s God is not 
the God of the rest of the 
world is a fact made abun- 
dantly clear by recent Ger- 
man utterances and writings. 
In two new books, Dr. J. P. Bang, a 
Danish clergyman, and William Arch- 
er, the English liberal writer, en- 
deavor to reflect the present state of 
the German mind in its relation to the- 
ology and the war. They approach their 
tasks from widely differing angles, but 
they come to substantially the same 
conclusions. Germany, they intimate, 
is worshipping a false God—a God of 
wrath and cruelty, of unbridled ego- 
ism. This false God, they declare, will 
have to be dethroned before Germany 
can again enter into the fellowship of 
the nations. 
Dr. Bang’s compilation is especially 
valuable in view of the fact that he 
* Hurran ann Hatretvyan. The Teaching of 
Germany’s Poets, Prophets and Preachers. A 
Documentation by Dr. J. P. Bang. Doran. 


Gems (?) or GerMAN Tuoucnut. Compiled 
Doubleday, Page. 
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by William Archer. 


deals largely with the sermons of the 
German clergy. The sermons of a 
people may be said to have a more 
representative character than that 
which attaches to philosophical theories 
of the type of Nietzsche’s, Treitschke’s 
or Bernhardi’s. Here are a few quota- 
tions from Dr. Bang’s collection, open- 
ing with a prayer taken from “Hurrah 
and Hallelujah,” a book of war poems 
by a German pastor: 


“Tho the warrior’s bread be scanty, do 
Thou work daily death and tenfold woe 
unto the enemy. Forgive in -merciful 
long-suffering each bullet and each blow 
which misses its mark! Lead us not into 
the temptation of letting our wrath be 
too tame in carrying out Thy divine judg- 
ment! Deliver us and our Ally from the 
infernal Enemy and his servants on earth. 
Thine is the kingdom, the German land; 
may we, by aid of Thy steel-clad hand, 
achieve the power and the glory. Thou 
who dwellest high above Cherubim, Sera- 
phim and Zeppelins in Thy Heaven, Thou 
who art enthroned as a God of thunder 
in the midst of lightning from the clouds, 


and lightning from sword and cannon, 
send thunder, lightning, hail and tempest 
hurtling upon our enemy, bestow upon us 
his banners, hurl him down into the dark. 
—Dietrich Vorwerck, ‘Hurrah and Halle- 
lujah,’ 

“My friends, when England, ‘Christian’ 
England, akin to us in blood, was so 
shameless in her naked egoism that she 
by her declaration of war would rather 
hand us over to Muscovites and semi- 
Asiatics than contend with us, in honest 
peaceful rivalry, for the palm of Kultur, 
it struck a hard blow to our soul, and all 
our wrath and pride rose up against this 
degenerate cousin.... London is the 
hearth and the heart of this terrible 
world-war, there sit the ministers who 
have precipitated Europe into misery, 
there is the witch’s caldron, in which 
fresh misery is ever brewing for the peo- 
ples of Europe, already bleeding from a 
thousand wounds. To attack London is 
to attack a den of murderers. — Karl 
Konig, ‘Six War Sermons,’ 

“Against us stands the world’s greatest 
sham of a nation, whom, with German 
good nature, we have much too long 
called the ‘English cousin,’ the Cartha- 
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ginians of the North Sea, in whom we 
trusted that blood would have proved 
thicker than water: the Judas among the 
nations, who this time, for a change, be- 
trays Germanism for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver. Against us stands sensual France, 
the harlot amongst the peoples [die Dirne 
unter den Vélkern], to be bought for any 
prurient excitement, shameless, unblush- 
ing, impudent, and cowardly (!), with her 
worthless myrmidons. Against us stands 
Russia, inwardly, indeed, rotten, molder- 
ing, masking its diseases under outbursts 
of brutality, but capable of employing any 


means, devoid of all feeling—not dan-° 


gerous of herself, but becoming ‘a menace 
when leagued with others, like a beast 
raging from the fever of wounds, deceit- 
ful, never to be trusted: 

“The great thing is therefore for us to 
stand, so that God’ may syrround us with 
His protection, ike a covering wall. be- 
cause our defeat would also mean the de- 
feat of His Son in humanity.. 

“What a difference is there between 
armies, one of which carries its God in 
its heart, whilst the others think they can 
conquer by the weight of their numbers, 
by cunning tricks of devilish cruelty, by 
shameless contempt for the provisions of 
international law.—Pastor Joh. Rump, of 
Berlin.” 


Here are some of the “gems” of 
German thought gathered by William 
Archer: 


“It has been said that it is un-German 
to wish to be only German. That again 
is a consequence of our spiritual wealth. 
We understand all foreign nations; none 
of them understands us, and none of 
them can understand us. 

“No nation in the world can give us 
anything worth mentioning in the field of 
science or technology, art or literature, 
which we would have any trouble in do- 
ing without. Let us reflect on the in- 
exhaustible wealth of the German char- 


E hear a great deal of 

military and economic 

confusion in the new 

Russia, but this, as Sir 

Paul Vinagradoff, a fa- 
mous Russian who is also an Oxford 
professor, has lately pointed out in 
Land and Water (London), is only 
symptomatic of a deeper spiritual un- 
rest. “We may be sure,” Professor 
Vinagradoff writes, “that before long 
Russian society will turn with intense 
interest to the problems of life’s in- 
ward significance.” A profound fer- 
mentation is working among the peo- 
ple. The Established Church is un- 
able to satisfy their inward cravings. 
We are told further: 


“Dostoyevsky, in the ‘Brothers Kara- 
masoff,’ makes his great inquirer, John 
Karamasoff, characterize in the following 
way the interdependence of religious faith 
and of morality: 
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of real value that the Kultur of man 
can produce.—Prof. Werner Sombart. 
“Our German Kultur has, in its unique 
depth, something shrinking and severe 
(Sprédes und Herbes), it does not ob- 
trude itself, or readily yield itself up; it 
must be earnestly sought after and lov- 
ingly assimilated from within. This love 
was lacking in our neighbors; wherefore 
they easily came to look upon us with the 
eyes of hatred.—Prof. Rudolf Eucken, 
“The efforts directed towards the aboli- 
tion of war must not only be termed 
foolish but absolutely immoral, and must 
be stigmatized as unworthy of the human 
race. ... The weak nation is to have the 
same right to live as the powerful and 
vigorous nation! The whole idea repre- 
sents a presumptuous ericroachment; on 


the natural laws of. development.—Gen- 


eral von Bernhardi.” . 


In sentiments such as these, Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, Instructor of Phi- 
losophy. in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, finds two of the commonest symp- 
toms of incipient insanity—the delu- 
sion of grandeur and the mania of 
persecution. These two symptoms, he 
points out (in the Chicago Dial), de- 
fine what is known, in the individual, 
as paranoia, and men and women who 
suffer from paranoia are classed among 
the criminally insane. Dr. Kallen con- 
tinues: 


“The disease is incurable. But that a 
whole people should bear the stigmata of 
an incurable criminality is, of course, ab- 
surd. That Germany was not always so, 
that there is a Germany of Gemiitlich- 
keit, learning, science, poetry, and demo- 
cratic aspiration, and that that Germany 
is the original and lasting Germany, every- 
body whom the war has not turned para- 
noiac on his own account will not only 





RUSSIA LOOKING FOR SPIRITUAL 


GUIDANCE 


“There exists nothing in the world 
to make men love their neighbors; if 
there has been love on earth, it is not 
the result of a law of nature, but of a 
belief in immortality. Destroy in man the 
belief in his immortal existence and not 
only love, but vitality itself, the striving 
to continue the world’s life, will be dried 
up. For every individual who does not 
believe in God and in future life, moral 
law is bound to be converted into the 
opposite of the former, religious law. 
Selfishness and wickedness wil! not only 
be permissible to man, but actually be- 
come the necessary, reasonable, and .no- 
blest outcome of his situation.’ 

“The stumbling-block for all such at- 
tempts lies in the fact that it is easier 
to feel the sting of spiritual hunger than 
to satisfy it nowadays.” 


In the eighties, Anton Tchekhov 
came forward with tales of disappoint- 
ment and demoralization. His neuras- 
thenic personages are represented as 





acter, which contains in itself everything 





concede but assert. If the President’s 
words are to be taken at their face value, 
it is for the sake of this Germany, which 
so many of us Americans have known 
and loved and received benefits from, no 
less than for the sake of Belgium and 
Serbia and the other small nationalities, 
that we are trying to ‘make the world 
safe for democracy’ by force of arms.” 


It is a familiar saying that we as 
truly create God for ourselves as that 
God created us. . “Every aspiring soul,” 
a writer in the Providence Journal re- 
minds us, “frames some picture, some 
idea, of Deity to fit its peculiar neces- 
sities.” 


“Man’s God is thus a reflection of him- 
self. And Germany’s God is a reflection 
of herself — merciless, conscienceless, a 
blasphemous negation of all that the 
Christian era has laboriously taught man- 
kind. 

“‘Tf God did not exist,’ says Voltaire, 
‘it would be necessary to invent Him.’ 
The sort of God that the militarists of 
Potsdam required did not exist, so they 
established a God to their own liking. 
But He is not the God the world needs 
to-day; He is not the God the German 
people themselves need. 

“History is a record not only of the 
progress of nations but of religion in the 
making. It is a record of the rise and 
fall of false gods, of the substitution of 
a just and loving God in place of the 
vengeful and selfish deities that ignorant 
or greedy worshippers have set up. And 
when this world war has come to an end 
we shall see that it was an epic struggle 
for the overthrow of the debased and 
dangerous idolatry that Germany has pro- 
claimed in the place of religion pure and 
undefiled. 

“Germany needs a new God and she 
must have one before the world can trust 
her to negotiate a lasting peace.” 


distracted by the countless minutiae 
of every-day existence, carried away 
by contemptible appetites, contemptible 
indolence, contemptible dreams. But 
“there is more than lack of character 
and of purpose,” Professor Vinagra- 
doff says, “in the aimless movements 
of this unhappy throng.” 


“At the back of all their weaknesses 
looms the despair of men who have out- 
grown the guidance of a traditional ideal 
but have not the strength to discover a 


new guiding star and to devote their . 


lives to it. 

“In the ‘Dull Story,’ a famous pro- 
fessor, a prominent scientist, who has 
led a successful and useful life, and has 
been in communion with many genera- 
tions of pupils, finds himself powerless 
and speechless in front of the simple 
problems of his daughter’s and his 
adopted daughter’s lives. He notes in 
his diary, in view of approaching death: 
‘There was no ruling idea in all my 




















































































work,’ and without such a ruling idea, 
all the pieces of painfully collected knowl- 
edge are fragments lacking a central 
shaft. Such confessions of disillusion- 
ment may have been suggested by’ per- 
sonal failures, but their bearing is in 
truth much deeper. 

“I am not sure that a lurking horror 
of the same kind has not overshadowed 
the mind of many a Western thinker— 
it has certainly been felt by Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche. Well regulated, 
successfully active Western life affords 
greater possibilities for diverting human 
attention: the Western middle class is 
clinging to every-day business, sport, 
light literature, journalism, politics. ... 
In the East, the problem remains the 
same, but it takes a more powerful hold 
on men’s imaginations. 

“What is the meaning of this dance 
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of generations? Can nature, or history, 
or divinity, answer the query? The 
highly-strung Russian intellectual often 
loses his head over it. As Tchekhov’s 
‘Ivanov’ expresses it: it is a curse to be 
a Hamlet on a small scale.” 


With Tolstoy the quest for spiritual 
significance in life assumed the shape 
of a reaction against scieiice, art, arti- 
ficial culture of all kinds. He was 
never tired of inveighing against the 
“perversion” of science and art, and 
their monopolization by the few. In 
spite of the violence of some of 
his invectives, Professor Vinagradoff 
notes, Tolstoy kept hammering at one 
all-important point —the necessity of 
justifying all studies of detail by their 
connection with the central problems: 
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Why do we live? What is our rela- 
tion to the universe? How does our 
reasoning mind fit in with nature? 
Such questions cannot be answered by 
science alone, and pass from the do- 
main of knowledge into the domain 
of religion. 

One of the chief tasks that faces 
Free Russia is the forging of a religion 
and of a philosophy of life that shall 
meet present needs. Lacking this, the 
nation will have no firm ground un- 
der its feet. “The task,” Sir Paul Vina- 
gradoff concludes, “is as vital for the 
intellectual leaders as for the mass 
of the people. It is on this ground 
that the elements of the nation, so long 
estranged from one another, are likely 
to meet.” 


UNDERMINING THE FALLACIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE NIETZSCHE LEGEND 


T has become the fashion to con- 

nect the philosophy of Nietzsche 

with the war. As a matter of 

fact, the war would probably have 

arisen about as it did and been 
conducted about as it has been had he 
never existed. This, at least, is the 
opinion of William Mackintire Salter, 
expressed in the most exhaustive in- 
terpretation of Nietzsche the thinker 
that has yet appeared in this country.* 
Nietzsche’s alleged responsibility for 
the war is only one of the many fal- 
lacies that have grown up concerning 
the “Nietzschean giant” —one of the 
many legends Mr. Salter seeks to de- 
stroy. Thus we learn that Nietzsche 
was not an egoist. Nietzsche was 
not an anarchist. Nietzsche was not 


as revolutionary. Nietzsche was not. 


essentially a “political” philosopher. 
Nietzsche was not what is commonly 
termed modern. Nietzsche went more 
or less counter to most of the distinc- 
tive tendencies of our times. At many 
points he seems to this interpreter 
more medieval than modern. He was 
not a nationalist. He was not a patriot, 
yet he was loyal to his country. He 
failed to share the nineteenth-century 
enthusiasm for liberty. He did not 
want to make the world safe for 
democracy. He was never, funda- 
mentally, Mr. Salter suggests, an ex- 
tremist, and his thought contains 
scarcely any of those evidences of in- 
sanity that careless commentators claim 
to find in it. “That there are any an- 
ticipations of the catastrophe in his 
books is at best a subjective opin- 
ion.” 

Nietzsche did advocate’ war. He 
was, in fact, its most fearless and re- 
lentless advocate. But since he did 
not believe in nations nor in theories 
of races, he hoped for conflicts and 
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struggles along new lines of cleavage: 


“He regretted the intensification of the 
nationalist spirit which set in among the 
various European countries after the 
defeat of Napoleon, deeming it reac- 
tionary —his ideas were supernational, 
European. He found retrogression in 
Germany, and belabored the Empire and 
the new Deutschtum. ... War, at least 
till the present monstrous one, has not 
characterized our age more than others; 
but there have been wars enough, and 
Nietzsche found most of them ignoble; 
trade, combined with narrow national- 
istic aims, inspires them; the people have 
become like traders to lie in wait to take 
advantage of one another; the present 
war he would probably have found not 
unlike the rest. All this tho he held that 
the warlike instinct, in some form or 
another, belonged essentially to human 
nature as to all advancing life, and that 
in all probability war in the literal sense 
would have worthy occasion in the 
future.” 


Nietzsche consistently opposed “Eu- 
rope’s system of small states and small 
politics” in contrast with a united Eu- 
rope and great. politics, on which he 
set his heart. He railed against the 
“national neurosis” with which “Eu- 
rope is sick,” and spoke of nationalism 
as “this sickness and unreason which 
is the strongest force against culture 
that exists.” He held Germany largely 
responsible for the perpetuation of it. 

What, then, was the war—the great 
war that was to hallow any cause— 
to which the author of Zarathustra 
looked forward? What were to be its 
characteristics, in the mind of this 
daring seer? Mr. Salter finds Nietz- 
sche’s answer in many places, and sum- 
marizes it thus: 


“The great war, the only conflict in 
which Nietzsche is supremely interested, 
will be one for a conception, a philosoph- 
ical doctrine—not with this as a cloak 
for other aims, but on behalf of it—that 





conception of an ordered world, a rule 
and administration of the round earth. 

He ventured to say—most extrava- 
gantly perhaps, and perhaps not—that his 
ideas would precipitate a crisis in the 
world’s history, wars ensuing such as 
never had been known before. The su- 
preme result would justify all it cost, 
and would consecrate those who took 
part in the struggle—for it is bringing, 
death into the aims we strive for that 
makes us reverend.” 


It would be wrong, Mr. Salter thinks, 
to infer that these wars Nietzsche 
hoped for have yet come. Nietzsche 
did not hope for Teutonic victory or 
domination. “It seems to me useful,” 
he wrote at one time, “that there 
should be some Germans who remain 
indifferent to the German Empire— 
not merely as a spectator might but 
as those who turn their faces away 
from it.” Likewise he would have 
opposed—theoretically—the democratic 
aims of the Allies. To him progress 
moves not in the direction of universal 
liberty, equality, fraternity, but toward 
a graded society, a pyramidal form of 
existence, with the mass at the founda- 
tion and men like gods at the top. 
There must be a war of ideas: 


. “Higher men must declare war against 
the mass. Everywhere the average are 
combining to make themselves master; 
we must make reprisals and bring all 
these going on to light and to judgment. 
‘If things went according to my will, it 
would be time to declare war on Euro- 
pean morality and all that has grown out 
of it: we must demolish Europe’s exist- 
ing order of peoples and states. The 
Christian - democratic way of thinking 
favors the flock-animal and tends to 
make man smaller, it weakens the great 
impulses, it hates control, hard discipline, 
great responsibilities, great ventures. It 
is the most commonplace who carry off 
the profit, and put their measures of 
values through. ... ‘Also in the things 
of the mind I wish war and oppositions: 
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and more war than ever, more oppositions 
than ever.’ ” : 


Nietzsche pointed out that the suc- 
cess of armies—victory—proves noth- 
ing in favor of culture. Since Ger- 
many became a great power through 
the victory of the Franco-Prussian 
war, France has, for Nietzsche, won 
the true victory as a power in the 
realm of culture. Yet he realized that 
compulsion and force are necessary in 
the battle of ideas. 


“The ‘rule of the earth’ is a phrase 
continually on his lips. He has in mind 
transcending not only nations but racial 
lines and animosities. "There is ap- 
proaching a great task and problem: how 
shall the world as a whole be administer- 
ed, and for what shall “Man” and no 
longer a people, a race, be reared and 
trained?’ The ‘world-economy’ which hé 
has in mind is one in which the back- 
ward savage races of Asia and Africa 
would be utilized and no longer allowed 
to live merely for themselves. In short, 
an organic relation of all mankind is con- 
templated—and a law coextensive would 
seem a natural consequence.” 


Nietzsche did not recognize equal 
rights, whether as between individuals 
or between classes or between peoples. 
The great man, the greater people, 
should rule. As a man’s bodily organ- 
ization is not the outcome of any con- 
sensus but of the supremacy of certain 
parts and the subjection of others, so 
with a sound social organization—the 
highest brains, the supreme type of 
men (in body, soul, and spirit) must 
organize the world. Only in struggle 
and conflict are the rulers to be dis- 
covered. Mr. Salter concludes: 


“That this man or that man is the 
victor is not the outcome of any agree- 
ment —the result establishes itself, the 
victor proves himself. Something simi- 
lar must go on among the nations (at 
least among the various stocks—for the 
same type may be in different nations, 
and it is this and not whether the individ- 
ual instance is German, English, French 
or Russian, that is of moment). In other 
words, for a time, perhaps a long time, 
there must be struggle, competition. 


‘Competition of all egos. to find the 
thought that shall stand over mankind 
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as its star’—such is a perspective or phi- 
losophy of history that Nietzsche once 
gives, at least of history as it should 
be and may come to be. ‘Competition for 
the control of the power that mankind 
represents—this “is the competition to 
which Zarathustra calls,’ is another state- 
ment. 

“War for conceptions, for fundamental 
philosophical doctrines, will be the wars 
of the future, i. e, those that signify 
anything. It follows that peace between 
the different “nations and stocks on the 
earth as they exist now, a mutual agree- 
ment to live and let live, universal 
brotherhood, is undesirable, and weuld 
cut athwart the law of life and progress. 
Yet in the end, when, as a result of com- 
petition and conflict, those really fitted 
to organize the world had proved them- 
selves and accomplished their werk, a 
different situation would arise and a reign 
of law would seem inevitable. I say ‘in 
the end’, tho in fact there might be end 
beyond end, the work of organization 
never being perfect, the completely or- 
dered world remaining forever an ideal 
to be realized. In that case struggle and 
competition would ever and anon arise 
afresh.” 


FAITH IN PROGRESS KILLED BY 


HE world-war has destroyed 

not only men, money and 

goods—these can be replaced 

—but it has also destroyed 

ideas. If a Victorian Rip 
Van Winkle, says R. L. Duffus, of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, were to wake 
up to-morrow morning after forty or 
fifty years of uninterrupted slumber, 
he would find it comparatively easy 
to accustom himself to safety razors, 
electric lights and moving pictures. 
What he would not be able to grasp 
would be the ideological currents of 
the new day. A faith has withered, 
a faith that the Victorian held as firm- 
ly as he held that two and two made 
four. Mr. Duffus continues (in The 
New Republic): 


“The Victorian worshiped before the 
shrine of a secular deity of progress. He 
had taken over what he thought was 
Darwinism or Spencerism, and found the 
world as simple as a watch, and the pur- 
poses of the creator—or rather the crea- 
tive forces—as plain as a watch crystal. 
In his eyes humanity and human in- 
stitutions were steadily growing better 
through an evolutionary process not dis- 
similar from that by which the anthropoid 
ape had lost his tail. He could look 
forward along a path of progress so 
well engineered, with such perfect curves 
and gradients, that humanity could stroll 
along it, day by day, without conscious- 
ness of effort. Generations of respect- 
able people, getting up at half-past six 
or seven, breakfasting on coffee, rolls 
and bacon, going to an office, coming 
home at six o’clock, bringing up children, 
not being conspicuously unhappy with 
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their wives, tinkering, but not radically, 
with old ideas and old ways, were ex- 
pected to lead mankind upward and on- 
ward toward the divine—Galahads with 
mufflers and cough-drops, crusaders with 
money invested in commissary contracts.” 


The Victorian did not feel at home 
in a world which retained the institu- 
tion of war, and accordingly was con- 
vinced that wars were becoming less 
and less frequent. Wars were held to 
be bad morally and bad for business. 
Internationalism, of a kind, was in 
the ascendant. Scientists met in world 
conferences. Almost every human in- 
terest had its international association. 
Christendom threatened to have an 
actual meaning. “The world,” as Mr. 
Duffus puts it, “was undeniably grow- 
ing smaller and better. It was better 
at two o’clock than at noon, and better 
at a quarter after two than at two. 
It grew better while the Victorians 
were eating,* while they were sleeping, 
and while they were amusing them- 
selves. They were passengers on a 
limited train of betterment.” The con- 
fidence of Victorians in the amelio- 
rative process was such that they be- 
lieved it went on and would go on 
automatically, that it required no sum- 
mers of hell, no winters of unendur- 
able anguish, no decades of hatred and 
remorse. It was here, Mr. Duffus 
opines, that their faith showed weak- 
ness. 


“It did not make a sufficient demand 
for heroism. It was a philosophy of 
padded furniture, of carpets, of shutters 


pulled to lest the carpets fade, of win- 
dows closed lest the inmates catch cold, 
of umbrellas, overshoes, corsets, and a 
regulated diet. 

“In contemplative moments it could 
not have given satisfaction. The Vic- 
torian must have lain awake in the dark- 
ness of night and shivered at what might 
lie outside the locked gates and inside 
the secret closets; or been dazzled by 
irrepressible gleams of light through the 
most carefully plastered crevices. He 
must have heard the pound of horses’ 
feet in the streets at midnight and the 
knock of heavy hands upon his doors; 
must have smelled the sea salt, tho never 
so far inland; must have felt himself 
lonely and old when spring winds went 
by him and he did not follow; must have 
guessed at times that the great streams 
of life were foaming all about him and 
that he was not in them or of them; and 
must have waked in the morning to be 
cross over his breakfast. For him there 
was no escape from the hideous safety 
in which his life was muffled. He could 
not live dangerously or die heroically, 
for there seemed no practical purpose to 
be served by doing so, and he was above 
all else a practical man. He could not 
go out as knight errant or suffer himself 
to be burned at the stake in defense of 
a reasoned conviction that the world was, 
on the whole, growing better. It would 
have been silly, and above all things he 
dreaded being silly.” 


The rising tides of the new age, 
Mr. Duffus concludes, have swept 
away nearly all of the Victorians. 
Those who survive are foreigners in 
their native lands, their ears constantly 
assailed by an alien speech, their own 
words ignored or misunderstood. 











THE SECRET OF GREATNESS 


THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE MEN 


NTELLECT, energy, courage and 
independence arethe—four—quali- 
ties named by James Bryce, au- 
thor of “The American Common- 
wealth” and one-time British Am- 
bassador at Washington, as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of great- 
ness. Viscount Bryce expresses this 
judgment in an article in the Youth’s 
Companion (Boston), in which he at- 
tempts to list the great men of the 
world and to analyze their personali- 
ties. His inquiry deals, in the main, 
with men of action. The moralist, the 


poet, the philosopher, he observes, may . 


all be recognized as supremely great, 
but they do not hold the imagination 
of the world so vividly as the warrior 
and the statesman hold it. 

Viscount Bryce offers three -lists of 
“great” men for the consideration of 
the reader. The first consists of four- 
teen to whom the epithet “great” is 
usually attached by the world at large: 


Alexander of Macedon; Antiochus III., 
king of the Seleucid realm in western 
Asia (B. c. 223-187); Cneius Pompeius 
Magnus, the Roman general and states- 
man whom we commonly call Pompey; 
Herod, monarch of a part of Palestine 
under Augustus; Constantine, Roman 
emperor; Pope Leo I. (A. p. 440-461) ; 
Pope Gregory I. (A. vp. 590-604) ; Charle- 
magne (Carolus Magnus), king of the 
Franks, and afterwards Roman emperor; 
Alfred, king of the West Saxons; Otto 
I, king of the Germans and afterwards 
Roman emperor (A. pv. 936-973); Ferdi- 
nand, king of Castile (A. pv. 1028-1065) ; 
Albert (Albertus Magnus), one of the 
first luminaries of the Scholastic philos- 
ephy (A. pv. 1206-1280), a Swabian by 
birth; Peter I., czar of Russia; Frederick 
IL., king of Prussia. 


Besides these fourteen, there are 
some whom historians have honored 
with the epithet of “great” and some 
who have received it in their lifetime 
from their obsequious subjects. Among 
them—Viscount Bryce does not assert 
that the list is in any sense a complete 
one—are the following: 


Rameses, king of Egypt in the thir- 
teenth century B. c.; Cyrus, king of 
Persia in the sixth century B. c.; Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus (second century 
B. c.); Saint Athanasius, archbishop of 
Alexandria (fourth century A. D.); Jus- 
tinian, Roman emperor (fifth century 
A. v.); Akbar, Mogul emperor in India 
(sixteenth century); Shah Abbas, king 
of Persia (sixteenth century); Louis 
XIV., king of France; Kamehameha I, 
king of the Hawaiian Islands, who con- 
quered the whole group in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; William I, 
king of Prussia and German emperor. 


The third list offered by Viscount 
Bryce consists of twenty men who 


GREAT 


have not been honored with the epithet 
“great” by the world at large, but who 
deserve the epithet, in the opinion of 
many, more than some of those so 
honored. Here are the names: 


Pericles, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Em- 
peror Augustus, Emperor Trajan, Pope 
Gregory VII., William the Conqueror, 
Sultan Saladin, Emperor Frederick II., 
Dr. Martin Luther, Ignatius Loyola, 
Emperor Charles V., Cardinal Richelieu, 
Oliver Cromwell, George Washington, 
Napoleon Bonaparte,- Abraham Lincoln, 
Joseph Mazzini, Cavour, Bismarck. 


In searching for a common denomi- 
nator that may help to determine the 
essence of greatness, Viscount Bryce 
notes that all of those mentioned on 
the first list of fourteen (with the ex- 
ception of the philosopher, Albertus 
Magnus) were rulers of men. All of 
the fourteen, moreover, except the two 
popes and Albert, were also warriors 
—conquering warriors—whose exploits 
had impressed the age they lived in. 
“Alexander of Macedon,” Mr. Bryce 
remarks, “had something so demonic 
about him, and his exploits were so 
wonderful, that his contemporaries did 
not find it hard to believe that he was 
really the son, not of Philip, his pre- 
decessor, but of a god. His courage 
and force, the grandeur of the con- 
ceptions he formed, and the works he 
planned startled men as if by a sort 
of superhuman quality. Charlemagne 
seems to have made a similar impres- 
sion on his contemporaries. He had 
the same width of view, the same 
tireless energy.” Constantine, Alfred, 
Peter and Frederick are all named by 
Viscount Bryce as men who were more 
than conquerors; “they had the force 
and the power of leadership.” Cyrus, 
Athanasius and Akbar are character- 
ized as really great men, superior to 
several of those mentioned in the first 
list. Of the last list of twenty, Vis- 
count Bryce has this to say: 


“Several of the above, notably Julius 
Cesar and Napoleon Bonaparte, stand 
at least as high as any in the former list 
of those to whom the epithet of ‘great’ 
has become attached in common speech— 
perhaps higher. Taken as a whole, these 
twenty show a higher average than the 
fourteen inthe first list. There are none 
of these twenty of whom we do not feel 
that if we had known them they would 
have struck us as rising far above com- 
mon humanity either in width of mind 
or intensity of feeling or in energy of 
will, or in all these things combined.” 


Four general conclusions are drawn 
from these lists by Viscount Bryce, 
and four qualities are named as in- 
dispensable in the make-up of a “great” 
man. The four conclusions are: 


“In the first place, it should be noticed 
that there has been an element of chance 
in the bestowal of this epithet. Some 
of those who bear it were second-rate 
men; and a good many of those who 
have not received it, but who appear in 
the third list, were first-rate. Other 
causes besides striking gifts and con- 
spicuous achievements have come into 
the matter. 

“Second. The epithet has been given to 
men of action rather than to men of 
thought. With one exception—Albertus 
Magnus—all the persons in the list of 
fourteen have been doers rather than 
thinkers. Among them, and among the 
ten in the second list, there are neither 
poets nor philosophers nor artists nor 
scientific investigators; no Shakespeare 
or Dante, no Socrates or Bacon or Kant, 
no Newton or Leibnitz, altho everyone 
would recognize that these have been 
among the foremost men of the world, 
men whose influence upon it has been 
permanent. 

“Third. It has already been observed 
that among the men of action called 
‘great’ all have been rulers and all—ex- 
cept the two popes—conquerors. That is 
true also of the persons in the second 
list of ten, at least if we ascribe to Justi- 
nian and Louis XIV. and William I. the 
victories won by their generals. Athana- 
sius was an ecclesiastic, but he also 
achieved a bloodless triumph in the field 
of action. 

“Fourth. Moral excellence, nobility of 
soul, devotion to duty, have had little to 
do with the bestowal of the honor of 
greatness. Altho it is not true, as some 
cynics have said, that all great men are 
unscrupulous, still it cannot be said that 
the fourteen men of the first list and 
the ten of the second were, taken all 
together, above the moral level of the 
times to which they respectively belonged. 
Charlemagne and Alfred were probably 
the best among them. There was a good 
deal of the savage in the Czar Peter, and 
few rulers have been more unscrupulous 
than Frederick of Prussia. Leaders who 
are thoroly selfish, like Napoleon, can, 
nevertheless, inspire devotion in their fol- 
lowers, such is the magnetic power of 
personality.” 


The four qualities indispensable to 
greatness are those mentioned in the 
first sentence of this article — intel- 
lect, energy, courage and independence. 
“When those four are united in the 
same person, and in a quite exceptional 
measure,” says Viscount Bryce, “they 
raise him high above the crowd. Other 
men defer to his opinion, trust his pre- 
dictions, repeat his phrases, rely on his 
firmness, take him as their chief.” Of 
the four qualities enumerated, that 
which most impresses others is inde- 
pendence, because it is so rare. The 
impression of that indefinable thing we 
call greatness depends chiefly on the 
impression that a man makes of the 
power of initiative, of an unshakable 
resolution. “The mass of mankind,” 
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as Viscount Bryce puts it, “want some 
one to follow, some one in whose hands 
they can feel safe, as crew and pas- 
sengers do when they see their captain 
cool and dauntless in the wildest 
storm.” To illustrate what he desires 
to convey, Viscount Bryce recalls the 
most prominent figures in American 
history since 1776: 


“In the generation which saw the birth 
and the earlier years of the Republic, 
.five men stand out—George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall. 
Whether or not the four last of these 
were Great Men in the full sense of the 
word, is a question on which people were 
not agreed in the lifetimes of those four, 
and are not agreed to-day. But everyone 
felt then as everyone feels now that 


Washington, was great. He is a‘ world 
figure. 

“In mere intellectual power he was not 
superior to the other four. He had 
less originality and a less wide range 
of capacity than Franklin, less versatile 
activity of mind than Jefferson, less bril- 
liant gifts for a constructive policy and 
the exposition thereof than Hamilton, less 
logical grasp and penetration of thought 
than Marshall; but he rose superior to 
them all in a certain massive strength of 
character, in stately dignity, in a calm 
firmness of purpose that neither the 
smiles nor the frowns of fortune could 
divert from the course his judgment had 


‘approved. So his primacy was undis- 


puted then and has remained undisputed 
ever since. 
“The generation that saw the struggle 


over slavery, which ended in the Civil , 


War, brought to the front not a few 
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statesmen and soldiers of striking talents; 
but only one of them is honored by pos- 
terity as being a great man. That trib- 
ute is paid to Abraham Lincoln, partly 
no doubt because his powerful intelli- 
gence discerned and stated the real issues 
involved in the struggle between North 
and South more clearly than anyone else, 
because he judged wisely when firmness 
was needed and when concessions could 
be safely made, yet chiefly because he 
never faltered in his purpose, never yield- 
ed to despondency, never had to lean 
upon others. 

“A like strength of will and steadfast 
simplicity were conspicuous in Robert E. 
Lee, the spotless beauty of whose char- 
acter is surpassed by no other in Amer- 
ican history; but Lee’s military tasks did 
not impose the same strain as that to 
which the statesmanship of Lincoln was 
subjected.” 


DISAPPOINTING RESULTS OF THE BILLY SUNDAY 
CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK 


HE first test of the real re- 
sults of the three-month re- 
vival campaign conducted in 
New York City by the Rev. 
William A. (“Billy”) Sun- 
day has lately been completed. Ac- 


cording to that test, the campaign was 
not the success that it appeared to be. 
The evangelist spoke to great crowds 
in his tabernacle day after day. The 


free-will offering, which he turned 
over to philanthropic and religious pur- 
poses, was imposing. The number of 
his “trail-hitters” was legion. But sys- 
tematic inquiries among the “trail-hit- 
ters,” reported by George McAdam in 
the New York Times Magazine, in- 
dicate that the campaign did not ac- 
complish what its backers at first 
claimed for it. 

Sunday’s campaign was organized 
and maintained for the purpose of 
bringing about a religious awakening. 
The magnitude of this awakening can 
only be gauged by the number and 
quality of those who made public con- 
fession of their faith. Sunday him- 
self accepted this as the test. The in- 
vitation to “hit the trail” was the 
spiritual climax of every service. Cer- 
tain men were appointed to keep tally 
of those who accepted the invitation. 
Every person who “hit the trail” was 
asked to put on a card, under the in- 
scription, “I now accept Jesus Christ 
as my personal Savior,” his name and 
address, also the church and minister 
preferred, if any. After the campaign 
was over and Sunday had departed, 
these cards were sorted and distributed 
in packets to the ministers named, or, 
if no minister was named, then to the 
minister whose church was most con- 
venient to the given address. This 
was for “follow-up” work and for the 
purpose of giving permanence to the 
campaign. 


The first church in New York to 
complete this “follow-up” work was 
the one nearest the Sunday tabernacle 
—the Fort Washington Presbyterian 
Church, of which the Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Hoffman Martin is minister. Dr. Mar- 
tin has made an effort to see, or have 
seen, all card-signers in his district. 
He has had the assistance of Dr. John 
S. Allen, formerly of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church in New York. Dr. 
Allen is recognized as an expert in 
church work, and he undertook to sys- 
tematize the results of “follow-up” 
work in connection with,273 cases. He 
claims that the district he covered is 
“thoroly typical” of New York as a 
whole, and he is quoted in the Times 
as saying: 


“Of the 273 cards that I investigated, 
20 signers were out, tho in each instance 
I called two or three times, or they had 
moved away and left no address. As we 
do not know what their attitude is, this 
20 should be eliminated from our calcula- 
tions, reducing our basic figure to 253. 

“Of this 253 I found that 174, or more 
than 68 per cent., were church members, 
regularly attending religious service. 
Many of these people said that they had 
enjoyed the Tabernacle services, but of 
course they could not be considered as 
‘results’ of the Sunday campaign. 

“The next largest numerical division 
of the card signers I investigated is rep- 
resented by those who were not known 
at the address given, or who had obvious- 
ly given a fictitious address. There were 
19 ‘not known’ (tho I made earnest effort 
in each instance, inquiring of superinten- 
dent, janitor, and tenants), and 12 who 
unquestionably gave fictitious addresses. 
One of these addresses, for instance, was 
a storehouse, another was a Catholic 
church, others were vacant lots, or street 
and avenue numbers that do not exist. 
This class of card signer, therefore, rep- 
resents over 12 per cent. of the total. 

“I found 8 who were connected with 
Sunday-schools and attending regularly. 


“I have now accounted for more than 
84 per cent. of the card signers that I 
‘followed up,’ and it is not until now that 
I come to the actual results of the Sun- 
day campaign. 

“There were eleven who were church 
members, but who, because they had 
moved away from their home town or 
for some other reason, had fallen off in 
church attendance. All of these promised 
to send for their letters and to become 
active church members in the fall. These 
eleven cannot be considered as ‘converts,’ 
but it was the Sunday campaign that gave 
us their names and that’ enabled us to 
bring them back into the church. 

“There were twelve who were non- 
church members, but who had attended 
church services more or less frequently. 
Three of these gave definite promises to 
join the church. The remaining nine 
shaded in their attitude from the woman 
who said, ‘I believe every one should have 
a church connection—I’ll talk to my ‘hus- 
band about it,’ to the woman who said, 
‘I never signed a card at the Billy Sunday 
meetings. I must have been imperson- 
ated.’ 

“But of people who had never been to 
church, who had never felt any religious 
influence, there were just seventeen, or 
not quite 7 per cent. of the total. Of 
these, four promised to join the church, 
six promised to come to ‘some service,’ 
four were non-committal, and of the 
three remaining, one said, ‘I signed the 
card simply as a courtesy to Billy Sun- 
day’; another, ‘I didn’t know the ob- 
ject of signing the card,’ and the last, ‘I 
am not a church member and have no 
wish to become one.’ 

“In my entire work I did not come 
across a single case of a person leading, 
or who had been leading, a vicious life. 
No woman told me of a husband or son 
who was leading such a life. If Billy 
Sunday succeeded in reaching and awak- 
ening to a ‘new life’ any of the ‘booze 
fighters,’ gamblers, and other bad char- 
acters that he so often exhorted, they 
signed no card that passed through my 
hands.” 
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THE BELATED RECOGNITION OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
NOVELIST OF GENIUS 


LTHO it is practically nine 
years since “Maurice Guest,” 
the first novel by Henry 
Handel Richardson, was of- 
fered to the English-speak- 

ing public, not until this year, with 
the publication of the third novel of 
the same author, has any adequate 
recognition been awarded by English 
and American critics. The occasion 
of this belated recognition is the pub- 
lication of “The Fortunes of Richard 
Mahony” (Holt). “Henry Handel Rich- 
ardson” is, in truth, so Edna Kenton 
writes in the Seven Arts, the nom de 
plume of an Australian woman whose 
identity has thus far been completely 
masked by her masculine pen-name. 
“Maurice Guest,” which was published 
in London in 1908, was appreciated by 
a few discriminating critics and men 
of letters, but was met, for the most 
part, with unintelligent and hostile 
criticism. Its name was kept alive, 
says Miss Kenton, both in England 
and in this country by a small group 
of people who have spoken of it in 
season and out—‘“such a group as grew 
about Theodore Dreiser’s ‘Sister Car- 
rie’ during the seven years following 
its ill-fated first edition of five-hundred 
copies.” But “Maurice Guest,” tho a 
failure in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, had a great vogue on the con- 
tinent. It was translated into French 
and German, and later into Russian. 
The American edition (Duffield) is out 
of print. Miss Kenton’s tribute to this 
first novel makes us hope that it will 
soon be reprinted: 


“‘Maurice Guest’ is one of the very 
great novels. In its finish, its brilliancy; 
in its insight, its poignant transmutation 
into words of emotion, aspiration, love, 
degradation, failure, hate; in its scope, 
its constru@ive energy, its power; in its 
extraordinary massing of selective detail 
that builds under and through and over 
two years of diverse lives, it stands as 
one of the most remarkable first novels 
ever written. It is conceived on a huge 
scale; its material the formless matter 
of life, its theme the eternal conflict be- 
tween matter and spirit, body and body, 
soul and soul. It is executed without 
sentimentality and without satire. Its 
integrity of artistic purpose would have 
availed nothing for accomplishment if it 
had not rested on an incredibly vivid, 
actual knowledge of life, if it had not 
been born of a vision into life that ex- 
plains experience—a sensing of the shore- 


less waves that lie behind and beyond 
humanity and give it its only lasting 
beauty. 

“Slowly, imperceptibly at first, with the 
utmost subtleties of reserve, his back- 
ground musical Leipzig of the 1890’s with 
its Conservatorium and Gewandhaus, its 
little ‘streets, its cafés large and small, 
its ball-rooms, its ponds and pools cov- 
ered with ice or fringed with spring, its 
houses and its secret rooms of houses, 
the author works through a labyrinth of 
intersecting lives and strips them bare 
of all their fancied beauties. ... 

“By sheer force of its bigness the story 
moves resistlessly across its lavish back- 
ground of music and ancient city, through 
idle talk, philosophizings on art and life 
and people, and seemitigly inconsequent 
incidents. It is only toward the end, when 
the choruses go off, and Maurice, Louise, 
and Krafft are left to play out the latter 
tragedy together, that one realizes by 
what fine art, through what miraculous 
massing of all this lavish detail, he has 
come -to know in fuller intimacy than 
unillumined life would give him, these 
people.” 


In his new volume, “Interpreters 
and Interpretations’ (Knopf), Carl 
Van Vechten discusses this novel as 
one of the few masterpieces of modern 
musical fiction, along with Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s “Tower of Ivory” and George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Love Among The 
Artists.” “Maurice Guest” is especially 
valuable from this standpoint, Mr. Van 
Vechten thinks, because it deals with 
what is generally ignored in imagina- 
tive works about musicians—the study 
years. 

In the second novel of Henry Han- 
del Richardson, the scene shifts to a 
girls’ school in Australia. “The Get- 
ting of Wisdom,” published in 1910, 
possesses poighant insight, but, says 
Miss Kenton, it is a minor book. “The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony” is the 
first part of a trilogy to be called 
“Australia Felix.” It is a great and 
crowded canvas. It gives us the Aus- 
tralia of the 1850’s and ’60’s, Australia 
during its first crude stage of develop- 
ment when the world-rush to its gold- 
fields began—the dark sinister Aus- 
tralia that Marcus Clarke so power- 
fully portrayed. Here is a vivid sen- 
tence quoted by Miss Kenton from the 
book: “Now she [Australia] held them 
captive — without chains; and, lying 
stretched in the sun like some primeval 
monster, her breasts freely bared, she 


watched with a malignant eye the 
efforts of these puny mortals to tear 
their lips away!” The plot is not 
intricate : 


“To this land, sadly misrepresented to 
him by the English press of the period, 
Richard Mahony, young Irish surgeon, 
came in what he called the ‘cesspool of 
1852.’ He tried to dig for six months; 
then, with his last pinch of gold-dust, 
he bought a barrow of merchandise, and 
established a general store, in the wood 
and canvas settlement that was Ballarat. 
Himself a hot-headed and mystical Irish- 
man, he chooses by nice instinct a prac- 
tical and merry little materialist for a 
wife, who promptly goes about her - 
heaven-ordained task of setting him up 
properly in practice. ‘Maurice Guest’ 
was a tale of temperament and youth and 
passion; this is a story of discipline and 
mated marriage. Happy love is bondage 
also: this Mahony discovers. But the 
materialism of the two combined—Polly 
and Australia—finally turn his Celtic soul 
to revolt. He is forty-five; if he is ever 
to throw up Ballarat and settle in Eng- 
land, it is now or never. Polly’s happi- 
ness is knitted up in this land. Reduced 
to essentials—and Mahony pares the 
problem to the bone—it means one soul’s 
welfare against another’s. One of them 
must yield. .Of the two, which was like- 
ly to make the best recovery? Mahony 
answers promptly: ‘Polly!’ and the move 
is forthwith made. After eighteen years 
under the Southern Cross the Celt in 
Mahony must go adventuring again; the 
inner prisoner must be set free from this 
land where he had remained as alien as 
any Jew of old who wept beside the 
waters of Babylon.” 


The greatness of this novel, to Miss 
Kenton, lies in the fact that not only 
are its characters alive and breathing, 
but all of Australia seems no less alive. 
“Australia’s personality shares honors 
with Richard Mahony’s huge remain- 
der of a huger continent, she lies 
stretched in the sun, in all her ugliness 
and beauty, taking her belated turn at 
man’s brutal civilization of a new land; 
quiescent, but more powerful over the 
men tearing at her heart than they 
over her for decades to come.” 

Arthur Waugh, of the London Out- 
look, commends the essential honesty 
of the new novel. “It is vital stuff at 
every turn,” writes the English critic. 
The style is a bit heavy and some- 
what lacking in the vivid phrase and 
the memorable word; but in its vigor- 
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ous determined fashion it never loses 
its hold upon the imagination. 


“Its essential honesty makes its way, 
and, by a singular and possibly not a 
fortuitous harmony of theme and man- 
ner, the entire story is itself a study in 
native honesty and in the intricate web 
of circumstance and emotion which inevi- 
tably weaves itself round the man who 
sets out to live his life on absolutely 
frank and honest lines... . 


“This is a strong, crude, impressive 
story, packed to overflowing with the 
downright honesty, which is the hall- 
mark also of its hardly-tried and misin- 
terpreted hero. And if its moral is a 
little cynical, we are all living now in 
a time when cynicism is almost insep- 
arable from steady thought. The honest 
man has always been the sport of for- 
tune; it is the rogue who plays at ducks 
and drakes with destiny. But the honest 
man has one priceless possession, of 
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which all the whips and scorns of time 
can never deprive him. Honesty may 
not be the best policy; but it is the only 
possible passport to self-respect.” 

The new novelist. reminds the critic 
of the London Spectator of the late 
William de Morgan, “with his incon- 
sequence, his eye for the apparently 
trivial that counts for so much in life, 
his flashes of humor, and his occasional 
fragments of excellent narrative.” 


DO THE YOUNGER ENGLISH NOVELISTS 


OES the younger group of 
English novelists form a lit- 
erary syndicate? Can you 
deal with them separately? 
So demands Mrs. Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould in a searching crit- 
icism of the younger men—H. D. 
Beresford, Compton Mackenzie, Oliver 
“Onions, W. L. George, Hugh Walpole, 
Gilbert Cannan and the lesser lights. 
The outstanding fact about these men, 
ventures Mrs. Gerould in the pages of 
the Yale Review, is that they all write 
alike. They deal in the same charac- 
ters, the same backgrounds, the same 
situations. They have the same point 
of view. They are like the Pléiade or 
the Seven New Realists. The trouble 
is that they do not know it. You might 
almost say that none of them has ever 
read anything but the works of the 
others. 

In going through the novels of these 
men, Mrs. Gerould confesses, the work 
of one shifts and plays into the work 
of the other so maddeningly that it is 
not only hard to treat of them individu- 
ally but hard to treat of them even as 
a group: 


“You think you have a line on Mr. 
Walpole, and you find him melting into 
Mr. Beresford or Mr. Onions. Every- 
one knows what a miserable business a 
composite photograph is.. No feature is 
really defined. These authors differen- 
tiate themselves just enough by detail of 
plot and setting and diction to avoid a 
grand inclusive charge of plagiarism. 
You cannot say that one has filched a 
page from another because there is no 
telling who began it. But I believe that, 
as far as style is concerned, if you in- 
serted six consecutive pages written sev- 
erally by the six of them, in any chapter 
of any book, no one would ever know the 
difference. Of course, you would have 
to allow for different names of charac- 
ters, and some havoc might be played 
with continuity of plot—if there happen- 
ed to be any plot in that chapter. But 
the style would, I am sure, stand the test. 
Mr. Mackenzie forces his vocabulary as 
the others do not (he prides himself, I 
fancy, particularly on the number of his 
metaphors for the moon); but apart 
from Mr. Mackenzie’s occasional exoti- 
cism, they write alike. They have the 
same rhythms, the same sentence struc- 
ture, the same syntactical habis. It is 


ALL WRITE ALIKE? 


clever, neryous writing, but it is not the 
grand style. They are not memorable: 
they do not stand out, any one of them, 
or any one of their works, as a mental 
experience. The only adventure to be 
got from them is to read them all, and 
then, forgetting (as you inevitably do) 
who is who and which is which, analyze 
the effect of the group. It is a hazy and 
perplexing effect—as I fear I have too 
meticulously said.” 


To Mrs. Gerould, who is unques- 
tionably one of our foremost American 
masters of fiction, one’s main feeling 
about the younger English writers is 
one of sheer disappointment. Yet we 
are always hearing that this or the 
other one of them is really important. 
“T cannot believe that they are,” she 
says. As portrayers of life they do 
not convince. They are muddle-head- 
ed. They are dull. 


“If there were only one of them, we 
might put up with him; but how can 
we put up with six of him? There is 
not time. As for their attack on conven- 
tion, whatever it may be, they will have 
to do it better to get any serious atten- 
tion paid to them. You need seasoned 
troops to attack that fortress—or at least 
bigger guns. The only person who thinks 
that anything, no matter what, is better 
than the status quo, is the anarchist. 
Most of us are not anarchists; and while 
most of us are willing to have things 
improved, if necessary, at our own ex- 
pense, we want some assurance that they 
will be improved. And if we must make 
blind experiments—as the reformers all 
want us to—let us at least know the ob- 
ject of the experiment. These writers 
do not seem to know what they would 
like to achieve if they could. What 
they chiefly breed in one is hopelessness. 
If this is the best that England can do 
for us in the way of fiction, we must 
either encourage our native product or 
eschew fiction and take to serious read- 
ing. These men are too dull. The time 
is ripe, once more, I believe, for a few 
big picaresque novels: something in the 
mode of the ‘Satyricon,’ and ‘Gil Blas,’ 
and ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ For I do not 
think that people will put up forever 
with being bored—especially as they are 
not boring us in the interests of virtue.” 


Mrs. Gerould even pictures the pos- 
sibility of the novels of these English- 
men being written cooperatively, each 
working on assignments and “cover- 


ing” some particular field of investiga- 
tion, as newspaper reporters do. Mrs. 
Gerould presents an amusing picture 
of this cooperative fictioneering by the 
group she names the “British Novelists 
Ltd.” “Does Mr. Walpole sneak off 
o’ nights to Mr. Beresford and offer 
to do some ‘Jacob Stahl’ if Mr. Beres- 
ford will take a, few chapters of 
‘Fortitude’ off his hands? Does Mr. 
Mackenzie write a page of ‘A Prelude 
to Adventure’ while Mr. Walpole takes 
a turn at ‘Sinister Street’? Who does 
the murders? Is it Mr. Walpole or 
Mr. Onions? Which one of them has 
been appointed to frequent the Em- 
pire? Does Mr. George investigate 
female psychology for the group? And 
what (but this I cannot even guess) 
does Mr. D. H. Lawrence ‘cover’ ?” 
She sees not only monotony in their 
results but actual waste as well: 


“The chief value of fiction is, I take 
it, to provide us with vicarious experi- 


ence. A great novelist who sticks to the 
truth is, above all, informing. We en- 
large our own world by reading him. No 
one, in his own person, can investigate 
all social milieux in all civilized lands; 
and the big novels and the big plays are 
text-books to the humanist. How much 
intimate knowledge of France should we 
lose if we lost Balzac; how much in- 
timate knowledge of England if we lost 
the great Victorians! Did we really, be- 
fore the war, know anything about the 
Russian soul and temperament except 
what we got from the Russian novelists? 
Most of us get our India from Kipling. 
There are not wanting people to quarrel 
with Kipling’s interpretation, even with 
his description; but the fact remains that 
a vast number of people know a few 
simple facts about Indian and Anglo- 
Indian life that they would never have 
known without him. 

“So that it is really not only the 
monotony but the wilful extravagance 
of the British syndicate that we complain 
of. Why waste half a dozen authors 
and a round score of novels to tell us 
the same thing in the same way? They 
do not even react differently to the same 
facts: they react precisely alike. Perhaps 
that is valuable as reinforcing and em- 
phasizing the stated or implied opinion. 
But one has the sense that one is never 
going to learn anything more from any 
of them; and that is discouraging to the 
humanist, on vicarious experience bent.” 








OT since the publication of 

Arthur Morrison’s “Tales of 

Mean Streets” has the ro- 

mance and color of London 

slums been so effectively pre- 
sented through the medium of the 
short story as in Thomas Burke’s 
“Limehouse Nights” (McBride). H. 
G. Wells, who has in a sense acted as 
sponsor of this new master of the 
short story, speaks of Burke’s romantic 
force and beauty. English as well as 
American reviewers hail Burke as a 
worthy successor of Guy de Maupas- 
sant, Ambrose Bierce, or O. Henry. 
He possesses the power, one critic 
notes, of relating the worst facts on 
earth in some of the very best of short 
stories. “The lowest of themes and 
the most brutal of passions,” we read 
in the Los Angeles Times, “are liberally 
dispersed, so that it is a book to shock 
the righteous, open in horror the eyes 
of the innocent, dumbfound the guilty, 
and make the average scribbier of tales 
feel that he ought to hie himself in 
kindergarten.” 

“Limehouse Nights” deals with Lon- 
don’s Chinatown and the docks of the 
Thames, a section inhabited literally 
by the scum of the earth, the flotsam 
and jetsam of all countries. Burke 
writes of this section: 

“Under the uncommunicative Lime- 
house night the river ran like a stream 
of molten lead. Stately cargoes pranced 
here and there. Fussy little tugs champ- 
ed up-stream. Sirens wailed their un- 
happy song. Slothful barges rolled and 
drifted, seeming without home or haven. 
Cranes creaked and blocks rattled, and 
faraway eastern voices were unusually 
expressive in chanties.” 


These stories are told swiftly, with 
few words but vivid ones. They are 
supreme stories viewed from any 
angle, the Los Angeles critic notes, 
except that of morality. 

Limehouse humanity depicted by 
Thomas Burke is of that character 
usually spoken of as “unspeakable.” 
Yet his faculty for dramatic and elo- 
quent reticence, his ability to say pre- 
cisely what he means without over- 
emphasis or underemphasis, removes 
any adequate ground of offence. One 
of his most effective portraits is that 
of “Pansy”: 

“Pansy lived in Pekin street. About 
her windows the wires wove a network, 
and the beat of waters, as they lapped 
about the wharves, was day and night in 
her ears. At evenings there came to her 
ears the wail of the Pennyfields Orient, 
or the hysterical chortlings of an organ 
with music-hall ditties. She worked at 
Bennett’s Cocoa Rooms in East India 


Dock Road; and life for her, as for most 
of her class, was just a dark house in 
a dark street. 


From the morning’s flush 


, 


LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS 


A NEW MASTER OF THE MYSTERY AND ROMANCE 
OF LONDON’S UNDERWORLD 





REALIST, ROMANTICIST, LYRICIST 


Thomas Burke is a new master of the art 
of fiction, and is a poet as well. His volume of 
verses, “London Lamps,” is soon to be pub- 
lished in this country. 


to the subtle evening, she stood at steam- 
ing urns, breathing an air limp with the 
smell of food, and serving unhealthy eat- 
ables to cabmen, draymen, and, occasion- 
ally, a yellow or black or brown sailor.” 


It is the romantic glamor Thomas 
Burke casts over the Limehouse region 
and the unlovely bestial ethics of the 
slums that gives him his reputation. 
Around and above and through these 
stories flows the magical sympathy and 
quick-pulsed artistry of genius. The 
critic of the Los Angeles Times inter- 
prets further: 


“If Mr. Burke had nothing more than 
boldness and technique he might be 
quickly pitched to one side with a pat 
on the shoulder and a whack over the 
head to show that we are a fair and 
unprejudiced critic; but nothing less than 
an accolade across his shoulders would 
befit his merit. Limehouse is a shipping 
district of London, a dirty, vile, stinking 
hole: with a conglomerate of all nations 
dwelling in its rookeries and cellars; 
where white girls go to Chinamen, and 
the law is the hot, red law of passion. 
Mr. Burke admits it—but what of it? 
Why should the daughters of dukes and 
their emaciated monocled husbands, or 
even buxom lassies in daisy-dotted pas- 
tures, alone have epics and idyls and 
heroic tragedy in their lives? He finds 
an epic when a pugilist, a young pros- 
titute and two Chinamen hold at bay in 
a duel all of London’s constables. Gina 
of Chinatown is no less a nymph than 
any figure of Greek lore—and more 
human; tho the manner of her dying 
consigns her to the sulphur-pits digged 
by Christians for unmarried mothers. 
Cheng Huan is as romantic and devoted 
a lover as ever could have posed for a 
fashion plate, tho he takes a young white 
girl from her father and later kills him.” 






“It is rarely that a prose writer fills 
you with such a sense of the possession 
of poetry,” Clement Shorter wrote of 
Burke’s stories in the London Sphere. 
His style, in the opinion of a critic of 
the New York Evening Post, is radiant 
with little Conrad-like touches of poet- 
ry in prose: 


“Frequently he touches all but his worst 
characters with something of the wistful, 
the ideal, or at least of pathos, showing 
us the better chords in their nature, few 
as they may be among the unworthy 
ones. He muffles the horror of the 
crimes by the utter absence of luridity 
in his account of them—the simplicity 
and bareness of the description, accom- 
panied with a slashing explanation of the 
psychology behind them, carrying us be- 
yond them before we appreciate that we 
ought to gasp. He has an unusual eye 
for beauty in out-of-the-way places, and 
an artist’s hand in distilling this percep- 
tion into a phrase. The compression and 
felicity of his expression often give us 
an impression of a jeweled style that is 
nowhere really ambitious. In some of 
the stories nothing but an effect of the 
dramatic and violent is aimed at, but in 
others, as in the first one, the story of 
a Chinaman who both murdered for and 
died of grief for a child abused to death, 
the aim is higher.” 


However, as the critic of the Even- 
ing Post points out, there are distinct 
limitations of power on the part of 
this author. At times the reader feels 
that Mr. Burke has reason to lean 
heavily on exotic atmosphere and 
thrilling abnormal incident. He must, 
in short, occasionally rely upon liter- 
ary camouflage to conceal the moth- 
eaten melodrama of some of his plots. 
To follow the Post: 


“There is a monotony of general type 
that palls when one is three-fourths of 
the way through the book. The China- 
man who avenges the girl beaten to 
death by loosing his snake upon her 
father; the shopgirl who avenges herself 
by throwing oil—concealed in a fire-ex- 
tinguisher— upon the Chinese employer 
who had insulted her and is caught by 
a fire in his store; the ship-boy who 
revenges himself for terrible beatings by 
knifing his captain in the dark, in port; 
the white man who, his wife stolen from 
him, prompts his daughter to steal into 
the Chinese seducer’s home and stab him 
—these are but the beginnings of the list. 
We long for an exhibition of life upon 
a broader, not to say kindlier, scale. 
Chinatown’s life in London, as in New 
York, is not made up of evil-doing and 
its violent punishments, and a brighter 
gleam might be let into the place from 
at least one or two stories.” 


“Limehouse Nights” (his second vol- 
ume, by the way, his first being 
“Nights in Town: An Autobiography” ) 
is dedicated to Caradoc Evans, the 
young Welsh realist. 
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AN IRISHMAN’S COMPLAINT OF THE LACK OF 
POETRY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


MERICANS are the most ideal- 
istic and imaginative people 
in the world, and the most 
prosaic, because, like Words- 
worth, the most prosaic of 

poets, they believe in happiness. And 
happiness to them as to Wordsworth 
means: mens sana in corpore sano; 
every one efficient in the task of mod- 
ern life, the least heroic of doctrines.” 
This is how we are judged by a self- 
exiled Irish patriarch who has lived 
among us for a number of years— 
John Butler Yeats. What he condemns 
as our incurable prosiness is even more 
emphatically stressed in the letters he 
wrote home to his distinguished son, 
William Butler Yeats, portions of 
which have now been published in 
Ireland.* 

The elder Yeats, in the opinion of 
Lawrence Gilman of the North Amer- 
ican Review, reveals the intuition of 
a subtle poet and dreamer. He is a 
portrait-painter, a criti:, a humanist. 
He is the father and teacher of a great 
master of English speech. He wants 
the world made safe for poetry—and 
little else. Once upon a time, as he 
writes in one of his letters, he met a 
young American poet. “He said to me, 
in his arrogant way, that poetry is a 
by-product of life. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘it 
is life itself!’’’ Mr. Yeats does not 
think that Americans live poetry. We 
find him writing home: 


“The ‘philosophical world in America 
is just now possessed by the theory of 
service. Man exists+to serve, is their 
idea, and it is an idea so easy to under- 
stand, and so amicable and _ attractive, 
that it appeals to a Democracy that is 
at once shallow-minded and sentimental. 

“The idea of service recognizes only 
two types of men: he who would rule 
and he who would be ruled. I hotly and 
fiercely contend that there is another 
type, the man who does not want to rule 
or to be ruled, and that this is the man 
who writes the poetry, the other sort 
doing the rhetoric. 

“No American, of those I have met 
or heard, has ever felt the inward and 
innermost essence of poetry, because it 
is not among the American opportunities 
to live the solitary life. They all fre- 
quent the highways and high roads. It 
is implicitly and even explicitly an offence 
to steal away into byways and thickets.” 


“In America they make war on 
solitude,” is another way in which he 
puts his complaint. To Mr. Yeats 
solitude is the most precious of gifts, 
because he believes it indispensable to 
poetry. He rather mistrusts ideals and 
noble theories of democracy because 
they are “the enemy plucking the unit 





* Passaces FROM LETTERS OF JOHN BUTLER 
Yeats, Selected by Ezra Pound. Churchtown, 
Dundrum, Ireland: The Cuala Press, 1917. 


man out of his sublime solitude to 
place him in this or that fraternity.” 


“I will write again of the solitary man. 
First of all, alone among men, he is 
himself and only himself. The compan- 
ionable man is himself and some one else, 
seeking expression through the medium 
of prose or action, thinking of other 
people and, therefore, always leaning to- 
wards compromize, and for that reason 
working in a spirit of insincerity. Poetry 
is the voice of the solitary, as resonant 
and as pure and lonely as the song of the 
lark at sunrise. ... 

“The solitary has charm, whereas the 
companionable compels his followers. 




















Drawn by himself 


THE KING OF CONVERSATION 


John Butler Yeats, the critic, artist, 
writer—not to be confounded with an 
equally distinguished son—is the master of 
the art of talk in its finest implications as 
an exchange of ideas rather than a soliloquy. 











When the companionable says I am your 
friend and will help you, or to a girl that 
he loves her, his voice does not penetrate 
so deeply and so touchingly as when the 
solitary speaks.” 


Of all the Americans Mr. Yeats has 
met or of whom he has heard, none, 
he writes, has ever felt the inward and 
innermost essence of. poetry, because 
it is not among the American oppor- 
tunities to live the solitary life. A 
glimpse of solitude, he reiterates, quite 
frightens us poor Americans away and 
breaks our hearts with pity! “Their 
whole civilization consists in inven- 
tions by which to drive it away and 
send it to the nether depths.” Mr. 
Yeats does grant us our Thoreaus and 
Burroughs. Emerson, he claims, was 
among the offenders. 

Moreover, we in America do not 
appreciate the poetic and imaginative 
value of sorrow: 


“Here in America they get rid of their 
sorrow by denying that it exists, in loud 


asseveration of immense bodily activity, 
and by bad poetry and a sort of organ- 
ized sentimentality. They don’t get 
drunk like the poor Irish laborer, too 
civilized for that. They have other 
methods just as effective and morally 
quite innocent; and the result is, for the 
man who insists on his sorrow, that 
America with all its joyousness and cult 
of happiness is a sterile land, and its 
women, who with us are all clothed with 
sensitiveness, go forth in a shining pan- 
oply of incessant movement from sensa- 
tion to sensation and from ambition to 
ambition, taking care never to stop long 
enough in one place for sorrow to over- 
take them, delightful to look at but poor 
companions in our mortal pilgrimage. 
‘Come with me to the house of’ mourn- 
ing,’ ‘the wisdom of the world is foolish- 
ness,’ are true sentences, tho, in the 
mouths of the godly, absurd. ‘Except 
for one or two, I have never had a hap- 
py day,’ said the magnificently fortunate 
Goethe. The never-dying aches of the 
probe of pain are in every bosom; only 
while others resort to some kind of lau- 
danum the poets let these work, finding 
in them the root of, happiness, the only 
sort which, tho it be twin with sorrow, 
is without a fleck on its purity.” 


It is not the hunt for the dollar, we 
find the Irish letter-writer remarking, 
but the attendant practicality which 
destroys art and poetry in this country. 
He does not like our cult of optimism. 
“They believe in happiness and pursue 
it; whereas the poetical mind believes 
in ecstasy, and knows that there can- 
not be ecstasy without pain. Pain and 
ecstasy are the poetical gospel.” Poet- 
ry is the only reality for Mr. Yeats; 
and neither poetry nor personality, he 
somewhat sweepingly claims, has little 
chance here. 


“Personality has a difficult time in 
America. Their idea of equality, of in- 
dividual independence, and their constant 
fraternal desire to find each other alike, 
are enemies; also intellect itself, which 
makes people think alike and their moral 
ideas. You cannot have two opinions on 
the fifth proposition, or on a question of 
conduct. Personality seeks incessantly to 
give itself and yet remains aloof and a 
mystery. Democracy is also the enemy 
of personality. The public personality 
swallows the individual as the Catholic 
Church does its votaries. The dearth of 
personality makes all men alike, all so 
obvious that we are no longer interested 
in each other except in argument or in 
drilling each other.” 


Mr. Yeats cannot have been very 
happy during his years among us, re- 
marks Mr. Gilman in the North Amer- 
ican Review. Yet occasionally his let- 
ters contain “remarkable talk.” Then 
his speech becomes that which is native 
only to those who are “devout wor- 
shippers among the haunts of their 
divinities.” And the great poets are 
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Mr. Yeats’s gods. His tribute to 
Shakespeare is worth quoting: 


“If he [Shakespeare] had a doctrine, 


_ it is that the joyous should be more joy- 


ous and the sorrowful more sorrowful. 
He so loved human nature that nowhere 
would he curb it; he does not love his 
mortal servitude, and has no part or par- 
cel with these tame poets who go about 
with bowed heads celebrating their sub- 
mission. Have you noticed that Lamb 
caught something of this fearlessness 
from his Elizabethan studies? In his 


IMMORTALIZING LINCOLN 


note is a certain capricious wildness. ... 
In Belgium: they improve the singing of 
caged birds by putting out their eyes. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth are like those 
birds; hence their singing has a certain 
pathos, the pathos of the situation. To 
think of Lamb is to see his bright eyes 
humorous and changeable, and a little 
defiantly vigilant. I see Wordsworth 
with heavy downcast eyelids, and Cole- 
ridge with eyes that yearn upwards, as 
it were, from some abyss of the lost. 
Wordsworth is a contented slave; Cole- 
ridge might have thought with Blake and 
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sung the songs of hiberty, but his dread- 
ful schoolmaster had done his work too 
efficiently to fail. I would make a new 
classification for poets, separating the 
wild from the tame. ... To every man 
is given a soul, in each and all of us is 
a deep well of tenderness, sometimes 
called love, and it is the function of 
poetry and art to fill that well till it is 
overflowing, tapping all the sources of 
memory and hope and fear and all 
knowledge and all intellect and all plea- 
sure and pain; especially must pain yield 
its bitter savor... .” 


BARNARD’S “LINCOLN”’—A STATUE OF THE SPIRIT OF DE- 
MOCRACY OR A DEFAMATORY CARICATURE, WHICH? 


OT since the famous battle 

which raged in Paris over 

Auguste Rodin’s statue of 

Balzac has any piece of sculp- 

ture created so much dispute 
as has been created by George Grey 
Barnard’s statue of Lincoln. When it 
was proposed to erect a duplicate of 
Barnard’s Cincinnati statue in London, 
in commemoration of the hundred 
years of peace between England and 
this country, a good deal of adverse 
criticism arose not only in this country 
but in England as well. The con- 
troversy was started in the pages of 
the Art World, of New York City, 
an organ of the more conservative 
elements of American art. It was 
claimed by adversaries of the monu- 
ment that the sculptor had unduly 
exaggerated the “slouchiness,” the un- 
gainliness, the uncouthness of Lincoln. 
Among those objecting to the statue 
are Robert T. Lincoln, son of the 
emancipator, the late Joseph A. Choate, 
Augustus Thomas, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and a number of other authorities. 
A letter defending it in eloquent 
fashion has been written by Theodore 
Roosevelt, and unqualified praise is 
awarded to the art of Charles Grey 
Barnard by Frederick MacMonnies, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Ida Tarbell, 
Daniel Chester French, John Sargent 
and others. The Philadelphia North 
American and the new art magazine 
the Touchstone, of New York City, 
also defend the Lincoln statue. 

In a letter to William H. Taft, 
which has been made public in the New 
York Times during the course of the 
controversy, Robert T. Lincoln char- 
acterizes the Cincinnati monument as 
“a monstrous figure, which is grotesque 
as a likeness of President Lincoln and 
defamatory as an effigy. . . . That my 
father should be represented .. . by 
such a work would be a cause of sor- 
row to me personally, the greatness of 
which I will not attempt to describe.” 
Somewhat in the same spirit, the New 
York Times comments editorially: 


“The Lincoln which should stand in 
proximity to the imperishable effigies of 


famous Englishmen should faithfully and 
sympathetically depict the ideal of the 
Emancipator, the heroic, self-sacrificing 
American leader who bore so bravely the 
great burden of his nation’s troubles. 
“The humble origin of the man, the 
uncouthness his enemies: found in his 
personality, need not be suggested in a 
statue intended to-personify for all time 
the triumph of the democratic principle. 
Mr. George Grey Barnard has been at 
pains to denote the ungainliness of his 


Lincoln, to present him in an ugly pose, 
to exaggerate, probably for some compre- 
hensible artistic effect, certain physical 
defects. This is, therefore, not an ap- 
propriate statue of President Lincoln to 
put in that place to represent to genera- 
tions to come of Englishmen the true 
spirit of America. We have a few pub- 
lic statues of Lincoln much better suited 
to the purpose.” 


Augustus Thomas, the dramatist, 
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“HE HAS GIVEN US LINCOLN—THE LINCOLN WE KNOW AND LOVE” 








_ Such is the opinion ef Col. Theodore Roosevelt concerning George Grey Barnard’s 
disputed statue. “The greatest sculptor of our age,” Col. Roosevelt asserted further, “has 
revealed the greatest soul of our age. One is worthy of the other.” 
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also expresses his displeasure with the 
Barnard statue. Mr. Thomas is of the 
opinion that this statue emphasizes un- 
pleasant physical details at the expense 
of creating an impression of the spirit 
of the great democrat. “Let us im- 
mortalize democracy, of course,” Mr. 
Thomas declares in a communication 
to the Times, “but let us, as far as we 
can shape it, make immortality safe 
for a democrat.” 


“Mr. Barnard has given the martyred 
President feet that are bulbous, thick, 
and eccentric, and with a sky-line like a 
storm at sea. And why this dictum that 
a foot 12% inches long (one of his feet 
was only 12 inches long) on a man 76% 
inches tall is enormously large and an 
exaggeration of frontier type? The ordi- 
nary man 68 inches tall and using a 
No. 8 shoe of commerce has a foot 10 
inches long, a difference so small—in 
proportion—that it must be figured deci- 
mally. ... 

“The objection is to the hands being 
clasped over his abdomen in a gesture 
strongly suggestive of pain. Mr. Hum- 
phrey says this pose was one of the most 
natural assumed by Mr. Lincoln. Grant- 
ed! What of it? The Middle-West and 
middle-class public man of the late fifties 
stood on the hotel porch and plied his 
toothpick. The goldsmiths of that day 
carried a line of gold toothpicks that 
telescoped for storage in the vest pocket 
—a present of one was a mark of affec- 
tion. If naturalness is the aim, why not 
something in that way? Because when 
we try to immortalize a man in bronze 
we should take him at his best, not at his 
‘most natural.’- Mr. Humphrey justifies 
this hot-water-bag attitude of the hands 
by saying that Mr. Lincoln was never 
a windmill. It is well to be safe, of 
course, but there must be some possible 
medium between that centrifugal impulse 
and the intense centrdlization of Mr. 
Barnard’s restraining caution.” 


Condemnatory as these criticisms of 
the Barnard Lincoln are, the enthusi- 
asm of its defenders is quite as un- 
qualified and emphatic. Thus we find, 
in the Touchstone, a letter from Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, declaring: 


“At last we have the Lincoln of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. How long have 
we been waiting for this Lincoln! I 
feared with the passing of years it would 
never come, but here it is, the living Lin- 
coln, the great democrat. This statue is 
life. The greatest sculptor of our age 
has revealed the greatest soul of our age. 
One is worthy of the other. I congratu- 
late Barnard with all my heart. He has 
given us Lincoln, the Lincoln we know 
and love.” 


From the standpoint of the profes- 
sional sculptor, Frederick MacMonnies 
-also pays a tribute to the achievement 
of Charles Grey Barnard. We find his 
opinion also in the Touchstone: 


“The essence of art after all is an ar- 
tist’s vision of the greatness of his sub- 
ject. George Grey Barnard’s Lincoln, in 
my estimation, is not only original, as 
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every monument and work of art must 
be, it is also a personal vision, which all 
great art must be to be truthful. To me 
this statue is full of fine feeling, of no- 
bility. He makes me understand his 
vision of Lincoln’s greatness. I fell that 
through this monument, Lincoln has been 
immortalized for America and for all 
time. I know many people to whom Bar- 
nard’s Lincoln has meant a great deal, 
who feel about it profoundly and tenderly, 
as they would have felt about Lincoln 
himself. After all what can any art do 
beyond creating a mood? And Barnard’s 
statue of Lincoln does this. It puts one in 
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Lincoln, son of our greatest 
Democrat, declares that it is grotesque as a 


likeness and defamatory as an effigy. De- 
fenders of the Cincinnati monument declare 
that it represents not only the body but the 
very soul of Democracy. 








more in the real force of his thoughts. 
than in the giration of his arms. Lincoln 
never was a windmill. He was quiet, 
firm and taciturnly forceful. Those who 
knew him best say the hands as posed 
were in a characteristic position when 
Mr. Lincoln was thinking most intently. 
This was conspicuously so in the famous 
Lincoln- Douglas debates. Those who 
saw Mr. Lincoln at Cooper Union in 
1861 testify that this was a characteristic 
and natural position for a man of Lin- 
coln’s general awkwardness. 

“The men who knew Lincoln best in 
life have stood before Barnard’s statue 
and pronounced it the real Lincoln. Lin- 
coln was long, lank and lean in person 
and was called homely in harsh, vulgar 
terms by the copperheads and critics of 
his day, who never comprehended his 
masterful and merciful spirit. They only 
saw ‘the rail-splitter,’ ‘the mud-sill,’ and 
‘the frontier slouch.’ Barnard’s Lincoln 
is characteristic of the man.” 


“This is the people’s Lincoln, and 
the people will know it as their own,” 
asserts the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. “What ‘critics’ will say will 
affect its place as much as if they said 
nothing. It is the transmission of a 
sacred legacy through one soul to 
millions of souls.” The Philadelphia 
daily looks upon this’ work as a new 
statue of liberty, not only typifying 
that freedom upon which rests our 
whole future as a world-force for 
human betterment but sounding a new 
note in the highest fields of human 
thought and endeavor: 


“Tho we have hundreds of statues of 
Lincoln, no sensitive soul who passes this 
figure in a busy center in Cincinnati will 
think of it as a statue. Because it is 
not that. It is the spirit of Lincoln, 
visioned and held imperishably for the 
eyes—and hearts—of this and future gen- 
erations. The spare giant stands as if 
before the Lord, asking ‘What next is 
there for me to do? On the clean- 
shaved face, furrowed as by rivers of 
tears, every line and mark—the warts he 
jested about and the hills and hollows 
of his cheeks—are shown as they were. 

“Second only to the face is the power 
and expression of the hands. Crossed 
at the waist—bony and gnarled — they 











a mood to understand Lincoln’s achieve- 
ment and the character which produced 
his achievement. In the face, I see 
humor and sadness and great kindness 
and the aftermath of many heroic strug- 
gles. As for myself I am more than 
willing that Lincoln should be represented 
in England by George Grey Barnard’s 
statue.” 

Andrew B. Humphrey, who is’secre- 
tary of the American Peace Centenary 
Committee, which is in charge of the 
project to erect the Lincoln statue in 
London, issued a statement in defense 
of the London project in- which he 
declares: 

“This pose was one of the most natural 


assumed by Lincoln in his thoughtful 
moments when his eloqtence consisted 





alone would tell what he was. Even in 
bronze they speak. Another expressive 
feature is the feet. Our knowledge of 
graven likenesses recalls none in which . 
the man’s physical foundation is ex- 
pressed as here. Like roots of an oak, 
spreading into the common sod, they base 
one who forever glorified all things com- 
mon and gave new meaning to the word. 

“The whole attitude is one of submis- 
sive waiting—the submission of dauntless 
courage. No trifle smites the eye—no 
chair or table or broken column. Yet 
those things treated as trifles by most 
sculptors are given vital meaning. The 
bulgy back of the coat, the wrinkled 
sleeves, the baggy trousers falling over 
the sturdy shoes—all these reveal his 
reliant frame. 

“He stands, and the winds of Time can 
but increase his resistance to their level- 
ing power.” 











THE LOTTERY OF LITERARY SUCCESS 


CAPRICES OF TIME AND CHANCE IN THE REALM 
OF LITERATURE 


HAT is the basis of liter- 
ary success? A French 
investigator, M. Albert 
Cim, delving into the his- 
tory of great books and 

popular authors, has revealed a num- 
ber of curious facts about them. Tal- 
ent, subject matter, the renown of the 
author, the taste of the public, the 
praise of the critics, the ability of the 
publisher — all of these factors seem 
powerless to produce the great phe- 
nomenal success desired. To try to 
find out what will please the public is 
the most chimeric of enterprizes, as 
Gustave Flaubert wrote. The rdéle of 
publisher, declares Albert Cim, is for 
the most part that of gambler. Time, 
‘chance, luck, aleatory circumstances, 
seem to be the determining factors. 

M. Cim presents a number of strik- 
ing instances of world masterpieces 
published under the most curious cir- 
cumstances. Daniel de Foe carried 
the manuscript of “Robinson Crusoe” 
around to all the London publishers of 
his time, for a period of months and 
months. He could not find one who 
would assume the expense of publica- 
tion. He offered it for any sum. 
Finally a little unknown printer named 
Taylor “took a chance.” So rapid and 
prodigious was its success, M. Cim 
writes in the Paris Revue, that Taylor 
was forced to enlarge his establish- 
ment. Yet De Foe’s royalties amount- 
ed to only about five pounds sterling. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” underwent simi- 
lar difficulties before it was published 
by Jewett of Boston. Jewett thought 
it too long, and demanded long cuts. 
Mrs. Stowe had offered it at first for 
$50. Ten thousand copies were sold 
three dgys after it was published. M. 
Cim writes that no less than sixteen 
publishers in London refused to pub- 
lish Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair.” 

Despite his prodigious labor, Balzac 
never obtained, during his lifetime, 
anything but the meagerest success in 
sales. After his death, a Paris pub- 
lisher put out the “Human Comedy” 
at one franc a volume, and the au- 
thor’s widow collected 40,000 francs in 
royalties. The entire success of Pierre 
Louys’s “Aphrodite” was the result of 
a review written by Francois Coppée 
in the Paris Journal. Flaubert’s “Ma- 
dame Bovary” was a flat failure at 
first. Its reputation was built up 
very slowly. The first translation into 
French of Sienkiewicz’s famous “Quo 
Vadis,” which has become a world- 
famous book, was presented in vain to 
a large number of Paris publishers. 
All of them replied: “That book would 

never sell. No chance of success!” 
Similar instances might be cited in- 
definitely, says M. Cim. 


In the realm of dramatic literature, 
we read on, time and chance have 
played cruel tricks. “Pericles,” one of 
the weakest of his plays, was the great- 
est popular triumph during Shake- 
speare’s lifetime. Moliére’s master- 
piece, “The Misanthrope,” was an ab- 
ject failure. The greatest dramatic 
success of the seventeenth century was 
Corneille’s “Timandre,” which is quite 
forgotten in France to-day. That most 
popular of all modern plays, known to 
us as “Camille,” went begging from 
one theater to another when Dumas fils 
first offered it to the Parisian directors. 
One actress said of it: “The scene of 
your play is laid in a society I am not 
in the least familiar with.” “At your 
age?” replied the young author. “Then 
you never will be!” M. Cim general- 
izes: 


“Certainly, with all my heart, I would 
like to swear and demonstrate to you that 
Chance plays no part in human affairs, 
that here below talent and hard work 
succeed always, that virtue is always re- 
warded, and vice inevitably punished, that 
ill-gotten gains never benefit, that jus- 
tice reigns upon the earth and governs 
everything that lives and breathes. But 
one cannot. I cannot use the evidence to 
arouse chimeric hopes and to tell agree- 
able falsehoods. You need only look at 
literary events to-day and consider what 
happens all the time... . 

“I do not believe, in the field of liter- 
ature and books, that merit is always 
and inevitably recognized, that a master- 
piece is always necessarily and infallibly 
set up, worshipped, and magnified; that, 
unappreciated by the living, Posterity, 
‘equitable Posterity, never neglects its 
duty, which is or ought to be to bring 
to’ light all the unknown geniuses and 
to ask their pardon by heralding their 
names to the world, erecting the pinnacle 
of fame, the statues in marble or bronze. 
Alas! It is not always thus! 

“*Posterity possesses a great indiffer- 
ence,’ said Sainte-Beuve. ‘She takes her 
treasures and her pleasure where she 
finds them.’ ‘We are,’ he wrote else- 
where, returning more than once to this 
idea, ‘like swimmers destined to sink 
sooner or later; but he who has a little 
more strength or good luck may hold 
another above water until he himself 
goes down. That is the history of our 
immortality.” ‘The pretended justice of 
Posterity is a chimera,’ wrote Henry 
Maret.” 


Injustice, hazard, luck, all play their 
parts in literature and art as in every 
other field, we read. Alfred de Vigny 
said that a book was like a corked 
bottle thrown into the ocean: Attrape 
qui peut! “How many writers there 
are who have not obtained or retained 
the fame they merit, and, on the other 
hand, how many who capture a glory 
they have never deserved!” So com- 
ments M. Cim. 


There have been many of those un- 
lucky authors who, tho praised by their 
contemporaries, are now practically 
and completely forgotten and unread. 
And there are those who were scorned 
by their contemporaries only to be re- 
warded with posthumous glory and 
fame. M. Albert Cim displays remark- 
able erudition in listing the lucky and 
the unlucky, the curious paradoxes of 
literary fame. 

The famous Bossuet was called a 
charlatan by his contemporaries. Even 
Victor Hugo denied him genius. Other 
critics declared him a pompous fanatic. 
The celebrated Marquise du Deffand 
was bored with Fenelon, as was Flau- 
bert; yet his reputation survives. Rous- 
seau, for the famous Sainte-Beuve, was 
absolutely lacking in originality. The 
list is a long one. 


“Another indiscreet question. Isn’t it 
strange and paradoxical that during that 
epoch in which the novel, rightly or 
wrongly, was the dominating factor of 
French literature, all of our most illus- 
trious novelists—Balzac, the elder Dumas, 
Stendhal, Zola,- Daudet, Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, not to mention George Sand or 
the Goncourts, everyone, voluntarily or 
not, remained outside the French Acade- 
my?” 


M. Cim quotes an interesting bit of 
literary statistics, not very recent, but 
significant of literary conditions in all 
countries of the world: 


“Out of every thousand books pub- 
lished, 600 do not pay the cost of print- 
ing; 200 just pay their cost to publisher 
and printer; 100 pay a very small royalty; 
and only 100 may be considered a profit- 
able undertaking. Of these thousand 
books, 650 are forgotten at the end of 
the year; 150 others at the end of three 
years; only 50 of them live seven years, 
and only 10 are heard of after twenty 
years. 

“Out of 50,000 works published in the 
seventeenth century, one can hardly count 
more than 50 which still enjoy a great 
reputation and are still republished. 

“Out of 80,000 works published in the 
eighteenth century, Posterity has taken 
account of hardly any more than of the 
seventeenth century—that is to say of SC. 

“Books have been made for a period 
of 3,000 years, and there are only ap- 
proximately 500 writers, gathered from 
all countries of the globe, whose books 
have escaped the atrocities of time.” 


More emphatically true in the field 
of literature than elsewhere, M. Albert 
Cim would have us believe, are these 
words of Ecclesiastes, which he ap- 
provingly quotes: “I... saw, under 


the sun, that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor 
yet favor to men of skill: but time and 
chance happeneth to them all.” 
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FAME DRAGS A GREAT GENIUS FROM OBSCURITY AT 
THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN 


NTIL quite recently Hendri- 
kus van Ingen was a name 
that had never been heard 
at all in the American art 
world and was scarcely bet- 

ter known in his native Holland. At 
the age of seventy, however, he has 
been “discovered” and is being ac- 
claimed by critics as one of the su- 
preme artists of the century. Van 
Ingen is represented by half a dozen 
canvases in a notable exhibition of 
contemporary Dutch art at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York, and his 
work has taken both critics and con- 
noisseurs by storm. We are told, for 
instance, by J. Nilsen Laurvik, com- 
missioner of fine arts for Norway at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, that 
“this admirable artist who has reached 
his threescore years and ten without 
fame overtaking him presents an ex- 
ample of artistic reticence that is 


comparable to the unobtrusive career 
of the late French naturalist, Henri 
Fabre.” 


Laurvik adds: 


“When we see these beautiful, quiet 
and completely realized canvases of van 
Ingen we understand the envy and fear 
of his contemporaries who basked in the 
limelight. There is more than good 
painting here; these canvases evoke a 
mood that is purely pastoral and as far 
removed from the conventional concoc- 
tions of picture-makers as can well be 
imagined. It is perhaps not strange that 
so serene a spirit should have possessed 
his soul in patience unmindful of the 
world’s neglect and the rebuffs of his 
confréres. But the whirligig of time will 
no doubt take its revenge and he will 
last far beyond the shallow successes of 
certain of his much-applauded contempo- 
raries. Among the cattle-painters of the 
world he will assuredly be ranked with 
the great ones, while his feeling for na- 
ture ofttimes gives to his canvases the 
character of landscapes wherein the cattle 
take their place in the larger scheme of 
things. Like Mauve and Troyon he has 
the rare faculty of seeing cattle in rela- 
tion to their natural milieu, rather than 
as a detached episode depicted solely for 
its own sake. 

“The very lay of the land seems to 
correspond to the movements and lines 
of the animals inhabiting it; they are a 
veritable part of it, and as the flight of 
birds in air emphasize its volatile quali- 
ty so do these cattle quietly grazing 
in the lush-grown meadows emphasize 
their everlasting permanence, the true 
source of man’s eternal renewal. And 
this art, which is so deeply rooted in the 
native soil of his beloved Holland, is a 
symbol of all that is most lasting in Dutch 
life as well as in its art. In years the 
oldest of, them all, save Matthys Maris 
who no longer paints, van Ingen’s heart 
is as blithe as the youngest radical who 
dreams of setting the river afire with his 
genius. Tho his matter and manner may 
appear ‘old hat’ to the hurrying eygs of 


the younger generation, his enthusiasm 
for his craft is of the essence of youth, 
the very stuff of which enduring art is 
made. A country that can produce such 
buoyant old age may contemplate the 
ebullient antics of its youth with equa- 
nimity, for the one is a token of its vigor 
no less than the other.” 


We are also informed that the artist 
is entirely self-taught and that in his 
work can be traced the influence of no 
school nor of any other artist. He 
has never traveled beyond the frontiers 
of Holland. His paintings, in this ex- 
hibition, are all of cows, with the ex- 
ception of two admirable Dutch land- 
scapes. 

Among the other painters and etch- 
ers represented in this fall exhibition 
at the National Arts Club are Antoon 
Mauve, Louis van Soest, J. G. H. 
Kever, J. van Essen, Hobbe Smith, H. 


Heyenbrock, F. Mondriaan, W. van 
den Berg, P. P. Schiedges, Dirk Hart- 
ing, Jan Poortenaar, Jan Jans, C. Kop- 
penol, A. Mentor and M. van der Valk. 
The exhibition is arranged by G. E. de 
Vries, under the patronage of Cheva- 
lier van Rappard, minister of the Neth- 
erlands to this country. 

Instead of the gray tones of the 
older Dutch masters there is a pre- 
dominance of lighter hues, and here 
and there one is confronted with vio- 
lent prismatic effects in the work of 
these younger Dutch painters. These 
are declared to be the bright harbin- 
gers of the new day over which the 
fame of the old still lingers. In this 
as in other matters, the essential con- 
servatism of the Dutch character 
manifests itself in a certain grave 
deliberation in adopting this new point 
of view. 
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IGNORED FOR GENERATIONS, HE SUDDENLY DAZZLES THE ART WORLD 


Hendrikus van Ingen, at the age of seventy, overcomes the strange obscurity that has 
enveloped his work and is recognized as one of the master painters of Holland. 
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N the introduction to a catalog 

issued by Richard G. Badger, the 

publisher, announcing a series of 

“Representative American Poetry,” 

edited by William Stanley Braith- 
waite and Henry Thomas Schmittkind, 
some one — Mr. Badger perhaps — ex- 
presses himself as follows in regard 
to the “new” poetry: 

“When artists begin to play and to put 
new wings to their fancies, we are on the 
eve of-a great artistic awakening. The 
new schools of poetry that are springing up 
almost daily are significant not so much 
because of the intrinsic worth of this new 
poetry, but because of the fact that these 
attempts show a vigorous imagination that 
_is too rich to be satisfied with the old chan- 
nels of expression. The experiments of 
eur futurists, our imagists and. what-not- 
ists may seem to many child’s play. But 
they are the play of children whose toys 
are the eternal thoughts of God. These 
poets are only trying in their own way to 
model imperfect images of creation. But 
the material they work with is compounded 
of the flame of the heavens and the dew of 
the earth. The laughter that leaps forth 
from the hearts of these new poets often 
sounds ridiculously childish. Yet in the 
laughter of children and of poets the voice 
ef God is often heard. These experiments, 
tho often crude, are almost always sincere. 
And a note of primeval purity steals into 
the harshest voice, if only its tones are 
sincere.” 


In the main we agree with this, tho 
we find more insincerity than the writer 
of the above seems to have found in 
the new poetry, and “the flame of the 
heavens and the dew of the earth” is 
an expression that fails to apply to 
much of the material used in that 
poetry. To us the new poetry is more 
significant as a symptom than as an 
achievement, and its permanence: is 
still a matter of doubt. 

Has a reaction already set in? The 
best of the new volumes of poetry that 
are coming to our desk seem to in- 
dicate a reaction. Sara Teasdale has 
tried her hand at the new verse-forms, 
with some success; but her new volume, 
“Love Songs” (Macmillan), has no 
trace of them. Witter Bynner has also 
tried the new forms only to discard 
them almost entirely in his new volume 
“Grenstone Poems” (Stokes). Nor do 
we find any concessions to the new 
forms in Sarah Cleghorn’s “Portraits 
and Protests” (Holt), nor in “Man- 
dragora Poems,” by John Cowper 
Powys (G: Arnold Shaw, N. Y.). 

There is but one poem of more than 
twenty lines in Mrs. Filsinger’s (Sara 
Teasdale’s) new book and not many are 
even that long. There is no note of 
defiance in them, no red-hot passion, 
nothing that caters to eroticism and 
degeneracy. We would feel perfectly 
secure in letting our grandmother see 
them, if the old lady were still on 
earth. But they gleam and glow like 
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a collection of opals. They sing like a 
field full of meadow-larks. The note 
of “modernity” is not in them, as that 
word is being interpreted of late years. 
There is no call to social reform. There 
is hardly an echo of the war. They 
are pure lyrics that might have been 
written a hundred years ago and may 
be read with delight a hundred years 
hence. We have published many of 
them as they have appeared from time 
to time in periodicals, and must be 
content here with those that are not 
quite the best: 


LOVE SONGS. 
By Sara TEASDALE. 
Tue Kiss. 


HOPED that he would love me, 
And he has kissed my mouth, 

But I am like a stricken bird 
That cannot reach the south. 


For tho I know he loves me, 
To-night my heart is sad; 
His kiss was not so wonderful 

As all the dreams I had. 


In A Buryinc Grounp, 


HIS is the spot where I will lie 
When life has had enough of 
me, 
These are the grasses that will 


blow 
Above me like a living sea. 


These gay old lilies will not shrink 

To draw their life from death of mine, 
And I will give my body’s fire 

To make blue flowers on this vine. 


“O Soul,” I said, “have you no tears? 
Was not the body dear to you?” 
I heard my soul say carelessly, 
“The myrtle flowers will grow more 
blue.” ’ 


Houses oF DREAMS. 


’ JOU took my empty dreams 
And filled them every one 
With tenderness and nobleness, 
April and the sun. 


The old empty dreams 

Where my thoughts would throng 
Are far too full of happiness 

To even hold a song. 


Oh, the empty dreams were dim 
And the empty dreams were wide, 
They were sweet and shadowy houses 

Where my thoughts could hide. 


But you took my dreams away 
And you made them all come true— 
My thoughts have no place now to play, 
And nothing now to do. 








MESSAGE. 


HEARD a cry in the night, 
| A thousand miles it came, 
Sharp as a flash of light, 
My name, my name! 


It was your voice I heard, 

You waked and loved me so— 
I sent you back this word, 

I know, I know! 


We have found Mr. Bynner’s new 
book rarely delightful. It is whimsical 
and prankish at times, but a deep note 
of sincerity runs through it all and 
the love of life and the love of peo- 
ple glow on every page. There is no 
preachment in it and yet, somehow, one 
gets from it the feeling that comes 
from a friendly sermon or an exultant 
prayer. We reprint two of the most 
interesting short poems: 


FROM “GRENSTONE POEMS.” 


By Witter ByNnnNer. 


THE TELEGRAPH-POLEs. 


HAINED a miraculous way, 
.: Rounding the world in their 
flight— 
Prophets of death in the day, 
Warning of life in the night— 


Naked, fettered trees, 
Miles over field, over fen, 
Swift beside rails to the seas, 
They motionless move among men. 


Sometimes the file on its march 
Waits with a beggared look 
For the touch of a leafy arch, 
For the breath of the turn of a brook. 


The rain with freshening sound 
Falls on the marshes—but now 

Moistens no root underground, 
Misses the glistening bough. 


And birds, to renew their wings, 
Come as of old—but the wires 

Have none of the joy of the strings 
Trembling in leafy-hung lyres. 


Stripped of their verdute by men, 
As men have been stripped of their 
souls, 
Prophets are wandering again— 
See them?—the telegraph-poles! 


For I Am Noruinc Ir I Am Not ALL. 


GO elate along the street and care 
For you, for you, for every one I 


meet, 
Not only for the favored and the 
fair 
Along the street 
But every soul . . . you for your lips, and 
you 
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Curved like a hillside looking on a view, 
You for a glow 
Within your eyes of sunset after rain, 
You for inheritance withheld, foregone, 
For passion, melancholy, vigil, pain: 
O everyone! 


For I am nothing if I am not all, 
For I am he who loves and cannot cease 
Till every separating barrier fall 
And there is peace. 
Spring urges me to comprehend the 
crowd. 
And I would take them in my arms and 
hold 
Their sweetness close to me. 
- bowed, 
Lest I be bold 
And claim the nearest-comer, and my 
sight 
Is blinded with the touch of destiny. 
For, Celia, people, people, by your light 
Are parts of me— 
And that is why I quiver now to greet 
Them passing, tho they know not we 
are one, 
And that is why this bright confusing 
street 
Shines in the sun. 


My head is 


Dr. Powys’s book of poems is a sur- 
prise to us. We have known him as 
a lecturer, a critic, an essayist, but not 
as a poet. We rather expected, on 
opening his “Mandragora Poems,” to 
find something heavy and didactic. We 
were mistaken. There is much authen- 
tic poetry in his book and it has the 
true lyrical, not the didactic quality. 
We reprint the following: 


FROM “MANDRAGORA POEMS.” 
By JoHn Cowper Powys. 


Tuey Say. 


HEY say the sky ig azure fair, 
I do not know; 


They say the spring is in the air, 
It may be so. 
They say the crimson-throated shrike 
Will nest this year in Alder Dyke— 
’Tis very like, ’tis very like. 


The spring? Oh God, in heaven above, 
Let the spring go—give me my Love! 


A QUESTION. 


HAT do I want of you? 
fill 


The air about me with de- 
light. 
A power stronger than my will 
Draws me towards you day and night. 
And yet I do not ask to press 
Even your hand in a caress. 


Yot 


Your presence vague and nebulous 
Moves with me as I cross the street; 
Your sweetness like an angelus 
Makes holy ground beneath my feet. 
In every lovely form I pass 
You shape yourself as in a glass. 


What do I want of you? I see 
Your other lovers pine to drain 
The passion of your ecstasy 
In kisses desperate as rain, 
And yet, altho I am not blind, 
Not to that harbor steers my mind. 


For the serene compassion of your brow 
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What do I want of you? God knows! 
I only know it is too high, 
Too rare a venture to disclose, 
Save to the vast and starless sky. 
Nothing I want, yet when we meet, 
I think the world hears my heart beat. 


EXILEs. 
Ba are we from our very birth, 


But strange memorial glimpses 
come 
At cross-roads of this alien earth, 
To trouble us with our true home. 


A gray tree by a forsaken way, 
A forest pool with a shadowy face— 
And we breathe deep a moment and say, 
“This is the place! This is the place!” 
What place? We shall 
know! 
We shall die before our feet have found 
it. 
Yet by its borders all streams flow; 
And there’s not a wind but blows 
around it! 


never, never 


It is near, yet far—our natural home, 
That an evil magic has hidden aside; 

Leaving only tokens of it, that come 
To tantalize us and deride. 


Exiles are we from our very birth; 
And we shall die and be buried far 
From that wilder, lovelier, madder earth, 

Where the lost gods of our people are! 


Somehow Sarah Cleghorn’s poems 
make us think of Jane Austen turned 
poet, especially when she writes “Of 
Country Places and the Simple Heart,” 
as one of the sections of her book of 
poems is designated. Even her pro- 
tests against vivisection and child-labor 
sound like Miss Austen, and still more 
so her portraits of Dorothea and Mar- 
garita and Emilia and others. One must 
read the book in a quiet, leisurely 
fashion to get its real fragrance. Here 
is a fair sample: 


CONTENTED AT FORTY. 
By Saran N. CLecuorn. 


INCE more than half my hopes came 
S true 
And more than half my fears 
Are but the pleasant laughing-stock 
Of these my middle years :— 


Since busy are my brain and hand 
With not ignoble aim: 

Since neighbors on my help rely 
And render me the same :— 


Since in our village councils deep, 
The quest of public weal, ; 
I weigh my wits and heave my turn 

With shoulder to the wheel :— 


Since early friends have weathered well, 
And triumphed o’er the tongue 

That jesting told how brief should prove 
The friendship of the young :— 


Since ardent youth is justified 


Of many a hope forlorn, 
Now bulwarked in the very hearts 
That laughed it once to scorn:— 








Since still the blooming fields of May 
And burning autumn glen 

Delight the eyes that these have seen 

Half threescore times and ten:— 


Since children near me grow and thrive, 
Whom friendly parents lend, 

That I may taste the darling joy 
Their small, sweet form to tend:— 


Shall I not bless the middle years? 
Not I for youth repine 

While warmly round me cluster lives 
Mose dear to me than mine. 


A poem is published in The Confed- 
erate Veteran that breathes an exquisite 
pathos in every line. It is a tribute to 
the Confederate flag. Even ten years 
ago we might have hesitated to reprint 
the poem; but with a million men, more 
or less, in cantonments north and south 
marching to the bugles and greeting the 
star-spangled banner every dawn, the 
memory of the “Stars and Bars” has 
been well-nigh emptied of all its bitter- 
ness and has only pathos left. 


THE FLAG OF TEARS. 
By Ina M. Portek OCKENDEN. 


EAUTIFUL flags are flying 
Over the world; 
But the flag of a vanished nation, 
Softly furled, 
Deep in my heart for lo so many years, 
Is folded away—the flag of tears. 


Under the faded colors 
Softly tread, 
For, following in silence, 
Pass the dead. 
Ah! the heart will ache so many years 
For perished hopes, dear flag of tears. 


Beautiful still in tatters, 
Once so gay; 
The darkened stain is kindred blood; 
Alas the day! 
My father’s groan still haunts the years, 
And on its folds my mother’s tears. 


The silver stars are faded, 
White turned red; 
The bonnie blue is battle-smoked, 
The nation dead; 
But out of the dust of the dying years 
Rises the phantom flag of tears. 


For all it meant wept woman; 
Men of might 
Have brushed aside the sacred tear 
To see to fight. 
No fairer flag has floated down the years 
Than in my heart low lies—the flag of 
tears. 


When dim the lights are burning 
For the soul 
“And from the veteran’s vision 
The shadows roll, 
He sees the cross he followed all these 
years, 
Lay over him the flag—the flag of tears. 


Here is an unforgettable little war- 
poem. We reprint it from Everybody’s: 
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THE NIGHTINGALES OF 
FLANDERS. 


By Grace Hazarp CONKLING 


“Le rossignol n’est pas mobilisé.” 


—A French Soldier. 


HE nightingales of Flanders, 
They have not gone to war: 
A soldier heard them singing 
Where they had sung before. 


The earth was torn and quaking, 
The sky about to fall; 

The nightingales of Flanders, 
They minded not at all. 


At intervals he heard them 
Between the guns, he said, 

Making a thrilling music 
Above the listening dead. 


Of woodland and of orchard 
And roadside tree bereft, 

The nightingales of Flanders 
Were singing “France is left!” 


The author of “The Road to France” 
gives us, in the Outlook, another effec- 
tive war poem: 


SOLDIERS ALL. 
By Danie, M. HENDERSON 


sé ISHERMAN, mend your nets 
F For the day’s trawling! 
Cod and menhaden run 
Thick for your hauling!” 
“Yes, but beyond the mists 
Bugles are calling!”. 


“Writer, the world would count 
You with its sages! 

Far from the shock of war, 
Toil for the ages!” 

“No—I must write my life 
On Freedom’s pages!” 


“Surgeon, you cannot go! 
Hear the sick pleading! 

’Tis not for such as you 
Bullets are speeding!” 

“Hush—for I see in France 
Liberty bleeding!” 


“Mother, keep back your lad, 
Tho his mates scorn him! 
Better their jeers than that 
Your heart should mourn him!” 
“Cease—for his country’s cause 
My arms have borne him!” 


“Pastor, now more and more 
Men need your preaching! 
How shall they find their souls 

If you stop teaching?” 
“Yet, on His battle line 
God is beseeching!” 


The motion-picture shows seem to 
appeal to the poets. Vachel Lindsay 
was one of the first to succumb. Miss 
Davies is one of the latest. This is 
from the Century: 


THE MOVIES IN NEW YORK. 


By Mary Caro.tyn DAVIES. 


OU give me home: the pepper-trees, 
Shaking a little in the breeze, 


And rows of swaying palms. I 
close 
My eyes before I look at. those, 





Like praying before food. The high, 
Great palms, like swords against the sky, 
The drooping ones that curve and bend, 
Are each, in this strange land, a friend. 
The great brown hills of home I see 
Before me lie alluringly; 

And sunny towns like those I know: 
Familiar buildings, row on row; 

A house is shining, cool concrete 

Like one that stands across the street 
From ours at home. The acacia stirred 
The old way then. My eyes are blurred. 


The tale? I do not care or know 

What girl and lover come and go 
Beneath those trees, upon those hills, 
What kiss enthralls, what murder thrills, 
These folk to grieving or delight; 

For I am home—am home to-night! 


We presume that our grandmothers 
would have been shocked at the idea of 
women writing poems about their un- 
born children; but we find such poems 
very tender and beautiful. Here is one 
from Contemporary Verse: 


WEBS OF DAWN. 
By GertrupE CorNweti: Hopkins. 


HE time has come when I must rest, 
Fold idle hands and wait a little 
now, 
The warnings of that hour, so 
close—so close 
My weary body is all slow and strange, 
Moved by swift troubles, and my breath 
comes short— 
The hour when from the savage, grind- 
ing jaws 
Of pain that wiJl not stop and give no 
rest 
I must win that . . . how precious, dear- 
desired ... 
Even after all these months . 
believe— 


. . I scarce 


I sit here in this quiet garden place 

And look for long at shadows on the 
grass 

Of gracious trees, 
above, 

And dream. ... 


and lovely clouds 


And then... you came, my friend, so 
near, so strong; 

And so I told you of my dreams, as one 

To whom no truth may be profaned by 
telling: 

How I should guard the little life, and 
wrap 

In love its years, and hover it with wings 

Of blessing, holding it near, near my 
heart; . 

How I would be the very heaven above 
it; 

With eager mind and passionate soul 
should learn 

To be its all, and bind it closer to me 

With tender cords sweet year on grow- 
ing year. 


Your gentle hand there stopped me: 

Stern for the truth, yet yearning-full of 
love, 

How often have you shown me bitter 
truth 
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When even it was like a knife that 
wounds— 
Yet saves, since none but truth can save. 


So now you stopped my weaving of these 


threads, 

Soft-tinted, lights as cobwebs in the 
dawn, 

That yet can check the opening of a 
flower, 


That yet could maim this flower of all my 
life! 

With ever-gentle hand on mine, you spoke 

In earnest haste, as at a peril near: 

“No! For you kill it, so! You choke 
and bind, 

And leave the soul no room to know its 
life 

And grow to all the stature that it may; 

You would but have it speak the words 
you teach 

And never find the voice that is its own— 

You shall not hang above it, if you love, 

And take its breath and give it yours to 
breathe!” 


You paused, for I was trembling close to 


tears 

In all my weakness, and went on more 
soft: 

“You have a nobler part than this to 
play, 

Dear One; I would not strike you, ruth- 
less, now, 

But call to that deep sense of truth in 
you 

That answers every call. For I would see 

Your motherhood the highest thing, 
would see 

Your love the braver love that welds no 
chains. 

Nurture and guard and guide, and love— 
yes, love 

All that your heart can give—but yet 
—set free! 


Set free; unbind; even bear the pain it 
brings 

To see your dear one stumbling and 
astray, 

Yet—finding ever that which is his own. 

Trust to the world, trust life, to take 
your child 

And teach the lessons that its soul must 
seek. 

If your great love is great enough for 
this, 

Back to your empty arms, your waiting 


love, 

A free, strong soul, enriched by life, will 
turn. 

“Dear, I have tired you; rest...so0... 


with your hand in mine. 
How still the garden is, what peace is 


there 

In those long shadows underneath the 
elms. 

Doze here, awhile, now; close your eyes 
and... rest.” 


Your tender hand drew close a soft-knit 
shawl, 

The deep-hushed hour made still my 
throbbing heart; 

I closed my eyes to think of all you said, 

But drowsiness came on and stole my 
thought— 

I lightly slept. And truly dreamed, this 
time, 

Sleep-fast and spirit-free. 
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OLITCHKA—A ROMANCE OF THE RUSSIAN 


CAMPAIGN 


‘This little romance is told by Scotland Liddell in the London Sphere. It doesn’t end as 


happily as it might, but that is the way with some romances. 


what could you expect? 


LITCHKA was eighteen, and very 

pretty. A soft little red mouth, the 

daintiest and nicest-shaped nose, 
gray eyes with long-drooping lashes, and 
yellowish-brown hair that was the color 
of cigaret tobacco. Plump pink hands 
with dirty little square finger nails, be- 
cause she hadn’t learned the value of good 
manicure. Olitchka was eighteen, and 
soft and sweet and warm. When she 
spoke it was as music. She once said 
“Damn!” in English to me, and the word 
became a soothing caress. When she 
talked to me in Russian, I thought that 
tongue the most beautiful of all. The 
words, for the most part, I did not 
understand, but I used to nod wisely and 
let her tell me her confidences. The 
sound, at any rate, was pleasing. 

For quite two years Olitchka had been 
in love with love. She used to spend 
long hours in the dream’ garden of a 
glorious dream city with the fairy prince 
of her imagination. The students at the 
gymnasium in Moscow used to worship 
her to a boy, but Olitchka had greater 
dreams than any of the _ blue-coated 
youths peopled. Then she met Ivan Mik- 
hailovitch, and mistook him for the hero 
of her thoughts. He was nice-looking, 
of course, and he was quite a man— 
twenty-six at least. Also, his father had 
a motor-car, and Ivan had enough money 
to be generous with chocolates such as 
she could always eat, and dainty gold- 
tipped Turkish cigarets, such as_ she 
smoked in secret, and little books of 
love verse that she delighted in. She 
was seventeen then, and at that special 
stage in life Olitchka felt sure she would 
never love another man. Ivan found 
her a pretty ornament for his father’s 
car. The other fellows*envied him; she 
was so pretty. That appealed to Ivan’s 


pride. Mentally he found her stupid. 
“One can’t get everything,” he said 
philosophically. 


O this was when Olitchka was seven- 
teen. She was living in a dasha, a 
~ country house near Moscow, at the 
time, and Ivan lived not far away. They 
met at tennis parties and picnics. She 
had two delicious months of motor rides 
and kisses and the chocolates and things 
her sweetheart bought her in the town. 
She looked forward to the return to 
Moscow. There were theaters and cine- 
matograph shows to visit, and there would 
be dances and parties and all manners 
of lovers’ meetings on the sly. But Au- 
gust brought war, and all her plans were 
spoiled. Ivan was called up to join the 
army, and Olitchka thought that she 
would die. But when he said good-by 
before he went, Olga found her sorrow 
not unmixed with something very pleas- 
ing. He looked so nice. He looked so 
brave. It was romance—the maiden and 
the warrior bold. She made the sign of 
the Cross on his breast before she kissed 
him for the final time. She felt very 
lonely, very miserable when he had gone, 
but the romance was comforting. Besides, 
it would all be over in three months. 
The theaters would still be open. 
Olitchka went back to school when 
holidays were over. The girls discussed 
the war. ‘Some of them had brothers 
at the front. They spoke of them with 
pride. They spoke of their anxiety re- 
garding their loved ones. Olitchka told 


of her soldier prince and became a hero- 
ine at once. The boys at school got to 
hate his name. They wished unkindly 
the destination of a German ball. 

“But Olga Petrova, how can you bear 
it?” one girl asked. She was a pale- 
faced little thing with wide dark eyes. 

“T lie awake at night,” said Olitchka 
untruthfully. “I am afraid to read the 
papers. Still, I must be brave. He told 
me to be brave,” she said, and felt that 
that was what a heroine should say. 

She wrote long letters and got short 
scribbled notes from time to time. She 
used to show the envelopes to the girls. 
She told the contents in her own words 
and paraphrased the originals at length, 
and with elaboration. It was romance. 
She reveled in it. That Ivan might be 
killed never entered her mind. That sort 
of tragedy might come to other sweet- 
hearts. To her all would be well. She 
dreamed of peace and of Ivan’s return. 
If he were wounded—not seriously, but 
just a little wound... She thought of 
what she'd tell the girls. Ivan, luckily, 
never knew of her hopes. 


HREE months went by—then an- 
other three—but stWl the war went 
‘on. Ivan, the “praperchik,” came 
nearer Moscow, but he still was a thou- 
sand miles away. In the winter months 
there were parties. Olitchka met lots of 
young men at them, and nearly all of 
them fell furiously in love. But there 
was no romance in civilian clothes. She 
flirted now and then, of course, but that 
was nothing. She even went for drives 
a deux, and told about her hero at the 
front so nicely and so much that her 
partners always went home very sulky. 
When autumn came, Ivan arrived in 
Moscow for a week. He was thinner and 
tired. His face was nicely tanned, and 
she thought him more than ever hand- 
some. She walked proudly with him in 
the streets, and was a little sorry that 
he did not limp or have his arm bound 
so that the bandage showed. She would 
have liked to have had him leaning on 
her arm and walking painfully along. As 
it was he looked ridiculously healthy. 
Also there were a thousand others on 
leave, and other women had men with 
them who had their arms in slings. 
Olitchka found Ivan changed. He -was 
not so loving as he had been. She blamed 
the war. Battles changed characters. 
They hardened men. Moreover, the 
father’s car had gone to the war as 
well. The week went by sans motor 
rides, and Ivan had forgotten the art 


‘of buying chocolates and sweet perfume. 


He went off again without the former 
fond farewell. A hurried kiss... . It 
was so unsatisfactory. 


- 


HE had left school and was at a 

loose end. There was only one thing 

to do. She became a Sister of Mercy. 
The kosinka was very attractive. It was 
the fashionable head-dress of the Rus- 
sian women. Sestra Olga looked too 
pretty to be of any use. write so, 
kindly. But she went to a Red Cross 
depot and wound bandages in a room 
with thirty other girls. It was uninterest- 
ing. It was simply the life of a factory 
woman. Olitchka was dreadfully bored. 
It was no fun. Now, at the front... 
She had an idea. She would. go to the 


And Olitchka was so young— 


position. She would go near to where 
her loved one was. He would come and 
see her. She would hear battle sounds 
and see battle sights. She would tell 
long stories of her experiences when she 
returned to town. It would be real 
romance. 

Olitchka’s uncle had influence. Sestra 
Olga’s inexperience didn’t matter. It 
would do her good to rough it for a 
while, her mother’s brother thought. 
Ivan’s battery was at Z So was a 
Lazaret whose chief her uncle knew. It 
was easily arranged. Sestra Olga went 
off in high spirits. She took her balalaika 
with her. Some young officers in the 
military train in which she traveled per- 
suaded her to play and sing en route. 
She also ate much chocolate and pre- 
served fruit. A delightful journey. 

Her arrival at the Lazaret was un- 
fortunate. In the room where the sisters 
and the doctors had their meals Olitchka 
found Ivan and two fellow officers. They 
had ridden over for tea. Ivan was 
chatting with another girl. He did not 
even look up when Olitchka came in. 
The other girl—pale-faced and dark- 
haired and eyed—was laughing happily. 

“Devil!” Ivan muttered when at last 
he saw. 

“IT meant it to be a great surprise,” 
poor Sestra Olga said. 

The Other Woman lazily stretched out 
her slim fingers and shook hands. Olitch- 
ka hated her at sight. 





HE Bad Man rode up next day with 

a hole in his left arm where a bullet 

had gone straight through. He came 
on horseback, scorning Red Cross carts. 
Sestra Olga saw him riding easily across 
the field, saw him spring from his horse 
and throw the reins to a soldier, and 
saw the torn, blood-stained sleeve with 
a little cry of alarm. The Bad Man 
needed a shave and a wash, but there 
was a devil-may-care look about his face 
that was very attractive. His dark eyes 
and his white teeth flashed when he 
smiled. He was tall and slightly built, 
with great strong shoulders and arms 
that were very muscular. His hands 
were big, and firm, and brown. Sestra 
liked him. He looked interesting. 

“How do you, Sestritska?” he said. 

Olitchka smiled. “Good morning,” she 
said so nicely that the Bad Man felt 
that being wounded was well worth 
while. “But you are wounded!” cried 
Sestra. 

He looked at his limp left arm and 
nodded. “That’s why I’m here,” he said, 
and he allowed her to lead the way to 
the little room where the injured men 
had their wounds dressed. 

The doctor examined the arm, dabbed 
in some iodine to the two holes, and let 
Sestra do the rest. She bound the arm 
with clumsy fingers, but the Bad Man 
did not notice that. He smoked a cigaret 
and hummed a little tune. Then he said, 
“Thank you very much, Sestritska,” and 
would have ridden away at once had not 
Sestra Olga begged him to stay for a 
glass of tea. 

“You will go to Moscow?” she asked. 


“No. Why should I? This wound’s 
nothing. I’ll go back to the trenches 
again.” 


(Continued on: page 357) 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


[Unless otherwise stated, prices are net and binding is cloth. Orders for any book in this list may be sent 
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with money to the Service Department of Current Opinion and the book will be sent on aprrovaL. If 
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A RevotuTionary Pitcrimace. By Ernest 
Peixotto. Record of visits to battlefields 
and historic sites connected with the 
American Revolution. Profusely ill. $2.50. 
Scribner. 

Aprronpacks. By T. Morris Longstreth. 
Informal history of New York State’s 
great natural park from the days when 
Indians had possession of it down to to- 
day. 32 ill. and map. $2.50. Century. 

ApvancED MontTessor1 Metuop. By Maria 
Montessori. Two vols. dealing with “spon- 


taneous activity in education” and with 
Montessori elementary material. $3.80. 
Stokes. 


Arr Power, Nava, MILitary, COMMERCIAL. 
By Claude Grahame-White and Harry Har- 
per. Latest developments discussed by two 
experts. Ill. $3.00. Stokes. 


Att In It: K 1 Carries On. By Ian Hay 
’ (Captain Hay Beith). Sequel to “The 
First Hundred Thousand.” Describes 
trench-fighting in Belgium and in France. 
Covers period up to and including battle 
of the Somme. $1.50. Houghton Mifflin. 


AupUBON THE NaturRAList. By Francis H. 
Herrick. First complete and accurate bi- 
ography of America’s greatest ornitholo- 
gist. Two vols. Ill. $7.50. Appleton. 


AustTrIA-HuUNGARY, THE PoLyGLotT EMPIRE. 
By Wolf von Schierbrand. Present con- 
dition and probable future of this anom- 
aly among empires set forth by a veteran 
Associated Press man. IIl. $3.00. Stokes. 


BriTisH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLAN- 
DERS—1915. Second vol. of Sir Arthur 


Ill. Maps. $2.00. 


CoNCERNING PaInTING. By Kenyon Cox. A 
book in three parts. The first discusses 
general principles; the second, the Italian 
Renaissance and the Dutch and Flemish 
schools of the 17th century; the third, 
19th century art in England, France and 
America. Ill. $1.75. Scribner. 


Earty Puivapevpuis, Its Peopie, Lire AND 
Procress. By Horace Mather Lippin- 
cott. A fund of information regarding not 
only Philadelphia but the beginnings of 
America. 120 ill. $6.00. Lippincott. 


Fors or Our Own HovuseEnovrp. 
dore Roosevelt. Essays on militarism, pac- 
ifism, the “conscientious objector,” So- 
cialism, birth control, etc. Publishes the 
correspondence that passed between Roose- 
velt and the Secretary of War in relation 
to the former’s request that he be allowed 
to raise a regiment for service in Europe. 
$1.50. Doran, 

Hicu Cost or Livinc. By Frederic C. 
Howe, Comm. of Immigration at the Port 
of N. Y. Aims to present the root causes 
of the food crisis in this country, and to 


Doran. 


Conan Doyle’s history of the great war. 


By Theo- | 


show how it may be overcome. $1.50. 


Scribner. 

James Monroe Bucktey. By George Pres- 
ton Mairs. Biography of the well-known 
Methodist preacher and editor by one of 
his closest associates. $1.50. Methodist 
Book Concern. 

JouRNAL OF SUBMARINE COMMANDER VON 
ForstNER. With int. by John Hays Ham- 
mond, Jr. A faithful revelation of the 
methods of German “frightfulness.” $1.00. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Letters Apout SHELLEY. Edited by R. S. 
Garnett. Embodying quotations from cor- 
respondence interchanged by Edward Dow- 
den, Richard Garnett and William Michael 
Rossetti. $2.00. Doran. 


LiFe AND LETTERS OF EpwarpD Everett HALE, 
By his son, Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Au- 
thoritative biography of the famous New 
England publicist, writer and clergyman. 
2 vols. $5.00. Little, Brown. 

LitTLE GRANDMOTHER OF THE RUSSIAN REvo- 
LUTION. Reminiscences and Letters of 
Madame Breshkovsky. Edited by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. $2.00 Little, Brown. 


MiuitarismM. By Karl Liebknecht. Records 
the anti-militarist faith of Germany’s im- 
prisoned Socialist. $1.00. Huebsch. 

My ApveNTuRES AS A GERMAN SECRET AGENT. 
By Captain’ Horst von der Goltz. Remi- 
niscences of a secret agent in all parts of 
Europe and America. $1.50. McBride. 

My Four Years In GERMANY. By Ambassa- 
dor Gerard. The most widely advertised 
and most widely discussed book in the 
literature of the war. $2.00. Doran. 

Nortu American Inga. Cole Lectures for 
1917. By James A. Macdonald, LL.D. 
Dr. Macdonald defines the North Ameri- 
can idea as a combination of just govern- 


ment and individual freedom. $1.25. Re- 
vell. 
On THE RIGHT OF THE BritisH Line. By 


Captain Gilbert Nobbs. Direct narrative 
by a young English officer of his experi- 


ence in the Battle of the Somme. $1.25. 
Scribner. 
Or1GIN AND Evo.uTion or Lire. By Henry 


Fairfield Osborne, Pres. of Am. Museum 
of Natural History. Authoritative contri- 
bution to biology. $3.00. Scribner. 

PotiticaL Ipeats. By Bertrand Russell. 
Essays on capitalism, Socialism, individual 
liberty and internationalism by the author 
of “Justice in War Time” and “Why Men 
Fight.” $1.00. Century. 

PracticaL Foop Economy. By Alice Gitchell 
Kirk. A book for all who wish to become 
partners with Mr. Hoover. $1.25. Little, 
Brown. 

REBUILDING OF Evropr. By David Jayne 
Hill. An indictment of German methods by 





the former U. S. Minister in Berlia, and 
a forecast of the internationalism that is 
to follow the war. $1.50. Century. 

RicuHarp Strauss. By Henry T. Finck. 
With appreciation of Strauss by Percy 
Grainger. Authoritative biography of 
Germany’s greatest living composer. $2.50. 
Little, Brown, 

Story-Book oF Science. By Jean Henri 
Fabre. Description of metals, plants, ani- 
mals, planets, told in story-form by the 
gifted nature-writer. Ill. $2.00. Century. 

Success Easier THAN Fatture. By E. W. 
Howe. Characterized by H. L. Mencken 
as “a thin and unpretentious book, but in 
many ways the most revolutionary that 
has been printed in America since Paine’s 
‘The Age of.Reason.’” Crane & Company, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

TuHeEse Many Years. By Brander Matthews. 
Reminiscences of New York of an older 
day and of London and Paris by the well- 
known dramatic critic. Ill. $3.00. Scrib- 
ner. 

Unicorns. By James Huneker. 
Oscar Wilde, George Moore, Remy de 
Gourmont, Cézanne, etc. $1.75. Scribner. 

Unpoputar History oF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Harris Dickson. Account of our 
fighting history, showing its weak spots, 


Essays on 


taken from Governmental records. $0.75. 
Stokes. 
VAGABONDING Down THE ANpvES. By Harry 


A. Franck. Records of four years’ ex- 
ploring in Latin America. 175 ill. and 
a map. $4.00. Century. 

West Point. By Robert C. Richardson, Jr., 
Captain 2nd Cavalry, U. S. A. Foreword 
by Major-General Hugh L. Scott, Chief- 
of-Staff, U. S. Army. Intimate picture of 
the National Military Academy and of the 
life of the cadet. $2.00, 32 ill. Putnam. 


WitH CavaLtry IN THE Great War. By 
Frederic Coleman. The author tells his 
personal experiences in the trench line 
through the second battle of Ypres. IIl. 
$1.50. Jacobs. 


Wooprow WILson AND THE Wortn’s PEACE. 
By George D. Herron. A Socialist tribute 
to Woodrow Wilson as “the world’s first 
international statesman.” With frontis- 
piece reproduction of a bust of President 
Wilson modeled from life by Jo Davidson. 
$1.25. Kennerley. 

Wortp-Peace. A Debate Between ex-Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft and William 
Jennings Bryan. $1.00. Doran. 

Wortp’s GreaTEST MILitary SPIES AND 
Secret Service AGents. By George Bar- 
ton. Record of adventures, hairbreadth 
escapes, quiet courage, brought down to 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB NOTES 


The work of the Joint Committee of the 
Literary Arts will be resumed this month 
with a dinner to Lord Northcliffe, who will 
be the chief speaker at the formal opening 
of the Annual Exhibition of the Books of 
the Year, held under the auspices of the 
Committee at the National Arts Club in 
New York. A novel scheme for the selection 
of the books has been devised. From the 
lists of new books of the year selections 
from each class—fiction, poetry, drama, his- 
tory, sociology, etc.—will be made by a jury 
made up of literary critics throughout the 
country, the more prominent librarians, rep- 
resentatives of various institutions of learn- 
ing and others. The works selected as most 
worthy will be embraced in this exhibition. 
Another jury will select the best illustrations 
ef the year, which will also be seen in the 
exhibition, 


Leon Dabo, the well-known artist and 
art-lecturer, recently returned from France, 
where, in company with Rev. Dr. Hillis and 
others, he was sent last summer on a spe- 
cial diplomatic mission. At a meeting of 
the Open Table at the National Arts Club 
last month, he spoke for two hours on the 
trip and described the appalling nature of 
the atrocities committed in northern France 
and Belgium. The Commission had access 
to thousands of photographs, affidavits, let- 
ters found on German prisoners and other 
documentary evidence and talked with in- 
numerable eye-witnesses. Mr. Dabo de- 
clared that the report of the Bryce Commis- 
sion as published was an expurgated report, 
the full report being too terrible to publish. 

An 


interesting and instructive autumn 


event was a lecture by Richard Silvester on 
Community Drama and Open-Air Thea- 





the time of the present war. $2.00. Page. 
(Continued on page 359.) 
ters,” at the National Arts Club. It was 


effectively illustrated by stereopticon views 
showing some thirty open-air theaters in 
this country, in addition to many outdoor 
theaters of the ancient Greek, Roman, 
medieval and Elizabethan periods. 


Another October event was the meeting of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
which was addressed by Albert E. Sterner 
on the subject of modern lithography. 


A. H. Pollen, the distinguished British 
writer on naval topics, was a recent guest 
of honor at the Open Table in the National 
Arts Club grille, and spoke on “The War at 
Sea.” His analysis of the essential naval 
problems of the time have led to a com- 
plete reorganization of the British admiralty, 
a triumph such as no journalist ever before 
achieved single-handed, 









































GERMAN INDUSTRIES, NOW PARALYZED, FACE A WORLD 


BOYCOTT AFTER THE WAR 


T is a dark story that A. Curtis Roth, 
{ former United States Vice-Consul at 

Plauen, Saxony, tells of the almost 
utter decay of German industry since 
the early stages of the war. It is the 
story of a colossal failure, of clever 
makeshifts, of strange expedients, of 
dogged perseverance, of the energy of 
despair and of a thousand and one in- 
genious inventions. But it is unmistak- 
ably the story of the passing of industry 
beyond hope of complete restoration in 
Germany for a quarter century or more. 
German leaders are beginning to real- 
ize, he reports, that if German industry 
is allowed to bleed to death over the 
business of war, German participation 
in the influence and comforts of the 
world after the war will be slight and 
miserable indeed. 

By almost superhuman effort the 
German foundries, in competition with 
the foundries of the whole civilized 
world, have met the enemy shell for 
shell and gun for gun. Even the metal 
industries, however, are cracking under 
the terrific strain, and we read that the 
faith of Germany in her ability to com- 
pete in the world market has been 
“shaken to its foundation” and that the 
“cold dawn of such a fear animates the 
German cry for peace.” Furthermore, 
writes this student of industry, in the 
Saturday Evening Post: 


“It is folly to imagine an inundation of 
cheap German goods following the war. 
Great changes have been wrought in the 
superbly efficient industrial empire dur- 
ing the past two years—changes so great 
that I, an observer on the spot, could fol- 
low their progress month by. month. Im- 
poverished, disorganized, disheartened, 
the Germany of the coming time of peace 
will be in no condition to overwhelm 
foreign markets with its wares. It will 
need to call upon all its pluck, all its effi- 
ciency, all its skill in organization barely 
to hold its own. 

“Many vague stories have come out of 
Berlin concerning the preparations for 
unloosing a great commercial drive with 
the coming of peace. These stories were 
inspired with the purpose of discounting 
the British blockade in the eyes of the 
neutrals. The Germans were said to be 
storing vast quantities of manufactured 
goods which, at the conclusion of a vic- 
torious peace, were to be used in a price- 
cutting campaign for the regaining of 
Germany’s lost markets. It was an allur- 
ing notice to Germany’s former custom- 
ers, and a helpless blustering threat to the 
new war growth of Germany’s competi- 
tors. The sale of these goods was to re- 
store Germany, at a jump, to all the pres- 





tige of her old position as a trader. These 
stories were a figment in the German 
psychological campaign. It will take Ger- 
many many years of peaceful effort to 
win back her old position; and, with the 
war lasting on, it is highly doubtful 
whether she will ever regain that which 
she has lost.” 


It was, of course, the British blockade 
which knocked the props from under 
German industry in the beginning; and 
this, coupled with the constantly in- 
creasing shortage in labor, has sent a 
great majority of German mills and 
factories to the wall. Thus: 


“The flourishing artificial silk industry 
has been totally destroyed. The rich car- 
pet-and-rug industry has fallen into de- 
cay, and it will take years of painstaking 
effort to revive it. The production of 
artistic porcelains, rich in coloring and 
design and as fragile in texture as rose 
petals, has been given over. The famed 
Meissen shops now devote themselves to 
the production of the heavy cheap war 
porcelains and the splendid art of before 
the war is being forgotten through dis- 
use. The skilled artists are falling vic- 
tims on the battle fronts. The manu- 


facture of leather gloves and other 
leather goods not for army use has 
stopped. The manufacture of bronze- 
ware has been outlawed. So also has 
the manufacture of chocolate bonbons. 
The Germans consume a great part of 
their sugar production in the manufac- 
ture of glycerin. ... 

“With all building at a standstill and 
with the people practicing a Spartan re- 
trenchment in every possible direction, 
the largest German furniture factories 
are running but a fraction of normal 
time, while the small factories have long 
since failed. Hundreds of lace and em- 
broidery firms have failed, and nearly 
all of them have closed their doors until 
the dawn of peace. There is not sufficient 
textile material to waste in fripperies; 
and so this industry is being lost. The 
manufacture of German torchon laces 
has been almost given up, and the wo- 
men in the forest villages, who formerly 
turned out exquisite’ lace patterns, are 
now doing sweatly labor in munition 
factories. 

“The manufacture of fancy dress-goods 
—before the war the Germans led the 
world in the creation of novelty patterns 
every season—has ceased. The men wear 
mostly field-gray now and the people back 











kitchen look like a toy. 








NEW TYPE OF ARMY FIELD KITCHEN 


This moving kitchen will serve three hot meals a day to a force of two thousand men 
and can provide coffee for one thousand men every ten minutes. 
Kitchen, as the unit has been christened, is the invention of J. 
hotel manager, who was distressed by the cooking arrangements he saw during a visit 
to the Plattsburg camp. The kitchen proper consists of a ten-horse-power steam boiler, two 
ninety-gallon stew, soup or pot-roast kettles and two fifty-gallon coffee urns. 
to revolutionize the feeding of armies and is said to make the much-vaunted German soup- 








The Taft Army Field 
Vin, a New Haven 


It promises 

















home have become indifferent in matters 
of style and dress. Moreover, it is now 
three years since the foreign buyer 
brought a stream of foreign wealth into 
the life of the mills.” 


As to the prospect of German ‘in- 
dustry reviving after the war, in the 
face of a possible international boycott, 
it is the opinion of Edward A. Filene, 
writing in the New York Times Maga- 
zine, “that not even from the most sor- 
did of selfish motives is American busi- 


WHAT THE CHEMISTS ARE DOING TO WIN THE WAR 


ness interested in a boycott of Germany 
as a business policy.” 


“Germany, and Germany alone, has the 
power to determine whether an economic 
war shall follow this war. Let Germany 
remove the menace of an irresponsible 
Government and the whole weight of 
America, political and economic, will be 
thrown against an after-the-war boycott 
of the Central Powers. The rebuilding of 
faith is as vital to Germany’s future as 
the rearrangement of frontiers. That 
faith will be rebuilt when the world 
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knows that the German people control the 
German Government.” 


And yet the definite outlook is that, 
should the end of the war leave Ger- 
many autocratic, or so little liberalized 
as to give the old forces a good chance 
to dictate her policies, the allied nations 
will use their business as they have 
used their armies to cut Germany off, 
so far as possible, from the rest of the 
world. This is the desperate situation 
that confronts industrial Germany. 


BUILDING FOUR WAR LOCOMOTIVES A DAY FOR 


HERE is something suggestive of 
legerdemain in the rapidity with 
which the vast and complicated 

industrial resources of this country 
have been mobilized for war in the 
past few months. Never in history has 
‘such speed been developed in ship- 
building, we are told, and now we learn 


SERVICE IN FRANCE 


first locomotive on an order from the 
United States Government for one 
hundred and fifty engines for service 
with the American troops abroad. The 
contract was received with the under- 
standing that it was to be the first unit 
on orders for 1064 locomotives and 
8997 cars and was‘to have preference 














IT TOOK TWENTY DAYS TO BUILD THIS FIRST WAR LOCOMOTIVE FOR 
SERVICE IN FRANCE 
But we are turning them out now at the rate of four a day, and by this time a great 
part of 1,064 locomotives and 8,997 cars are approaching completion and will be trans- 
ported for American military service at the front. 














that the same applies to railway loco- 
motives, cars and transportation equip- 
ment to be put into service in France. 
Recently, for instance,- the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works completed and put 
into operation within twenty working 
days after receiving the contract the 


over all other work. Speedy construc- 
tion was considerably facilitated, re- 
ports the Railway Age Gazette, by the 
similarity between these locomotives 
and those which the Baldwin people 
have been building for the British War 
Office, the two locomotives being al- 





most identical except that the Amer- 
ican type has superheaters and the 
British has not. Having turned out 
the first locomotive in twenty days, 
the work was further speeded up with 
the result that these locomotives are 
now being made at the rate of four 
a day. They are of standard gage, 
weighing 166,400 pounds and costing 
about $43,000 each. 

The speed with which this first loco- 
motive has been built is only one sign 
of the aggressiveness being shown in 
equipping the railroad lines which our 
army engineers will build behind the 
sectors to be held by the American 
troops in France. The War Depart- 
ment has thus far distributed orders 
for 150,000 tons of rails. On July 18th 
it placed orders for 300 large loco- 
motives and since then has contracted 
for 764 more locomotives, making 
1,064 in all, in addition to 6,000 thirty- 
ton standard-gage and 2,997 narrow- 
gage freight cars, all for service with 
the troops in France. 

It is to be noted that these stand- 
ard-gage cars are all two-truck cars 
of thirty-ton capacity, whereas the 
cars in general use on French rail- 
ways are of not more than twenty-ton 
capacity. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY LEAPS FORWARD 
UNDER THE SPUR OF WAR 


EVER was necessity more clearly 
demonstrated to be the mother of 
invention than has been shown 

by the development of the chemical 
industry in this country since the be- 
ginning of the war, and now that the 
United States is a participant, with 
chemical needs multiplied many times 
over, even more extraordinary results 
are expected. Since January, 1915, 
the total new industrial development in 
chemicals, dyestuffs and drugs amounts 
to $230,670,000, of which nearly $70,- 
000,000 has been contributed this year. 

Fumes from coke ovens, that went 
to waste before the war, now are con- 
verted into valuable war products, such 
1s toluol, benzol and naphthaline, by 





newly discovered processes. Flourish- 
ing towns have sprung up with much 
the same rapidity as army canton- 
ments. Chemical engineers in thou- 
sands have .been working literally 
day and night to discover materials 
which have become scarce or to find 
their substitutes. Among these are 
neutralizing agents for poisonous 
gases; methods of guarding submarines 
against internal explosions; optical 
glass for range-finders; non-corrosive 
alloys for guns and submarines; fuel 
substitutes and combinations, and medi- 
cines formerly imported which must 
be produced on short notice. It is 
quiet work that these chemists are 
doing in isolated laboratories, and the 





public hears less of it, probably, than 
of almost any other thing that is being 
done in this war. Which makes it 
all the more surprising to be told by 
Dr. Charles E. Roth, Secretary of the 
American Chemical Society, that the 
American chemist, with the aid of the 
financier, “has accomplished within 
two years what it took Germany forty 
years to attain.” He adds, in the New 
York Times: 


“Much has yet to be done permanently 
to place this country in a condition of 
chemical self-sufficiency, but we are now 
in good shape to take care of any prob- 
lems that arise as to war needs and to 
hold and to extend after the war the 
ground we have gained in foreign mar- 
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kets since Germany was cut off from that 
trade. 

“We base this expectation on what has 
already been done. The dye industry is 
only one instance, but it indicates in its 
way what has been achieved in others. 
In the early days of the war our textile 
manufacturers could get only limited 
quantities. of dyestuffs, if any, and 
threatened to close their mills or supply 
undyed goods. The public remembers 
well that scare. To-day we have a dye- 
stuff industry producing colors in suf- 
ficient quantity for all our needs, tho not 
in a large or varied assortment... But 
time will place our nation on a better 
footing in this respect. 

“Take an individual illustration of 
growth: In Cincinnati a firm had long 
been producing a few colors, mostly 
blacks and blues. For forty weeks this 
same company has created a new dye- 
stuff each week; also it has increased its 
capacity six times over its output before 
the war. In the early days of 1915 there 
were only seven companies actually pro- 
ducing colors in this country; now there 
are more than one hundred making colors, 
intermediate or crude. Four or five com- 


panies made vegetable dyes and there are 
now nineteen. Since 1914 almost all man- 
ufacturers of coke have equipped their 
retort ovens with recovery apparatus to 
obtain the benzol, toluol, xylol, and 
naphthaline, or, as in the case of the 
larger steel companies, have installed the 
newer forms of by-product coke ovens. 
“Synthetic indigo is one of our most 
recent additions. Until the world got this 


compound we- were wholly dependent on ~ 


the natural product grown in the fields of 
India. It required forty-one years of sci- 
entific research for European chemists to 
determine the constitution of indigo, and 
seven years for the industrial develop- 
ment of the process. It took German 
chemists seven years to develop indigo in- 
dustrially. We have done it in less than 
one-third of the time. It must be remem- 
bered that our chemists had no industrial 
data to work upon, but only data on the 
first forty-one years of scientific research. 
The secrets of the commercial develop- 
ment in Germany were carefully guarded 
by patents,” 


It is noteworthy that many new 
plants have been built at the source 
of supplies, frequently on the prairies 
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or in the wilderness. Around the 
parent industries others gathered, so 
that a flourishing town appeared. In 
several instances sleeping villages have 
become centers of great industrial ac- 
tivity. Potash, the material used in 
sO many industries and the famine in 
which recently caused the chemical in- 
dustry in the United States to seize 
on every possible source of supply, 
developed a mere railroad siding in 
Nebraska into the full-fledged town, 
Hoffland; and Antioch, in the same 
state, is coming into boom-time pros- 
perity as a potash center. Maryvale, 
Utah, is on the map as a result of the 
chemical development of a native rock, 
formerly regarded as worthless and 
now yielding potash at about $500 a 
ton in value. 


Wheat has threshed out better than ex- 
pected, oats are a tremendous crop, big in 
yield and fine in quality, and barley and 
rye are good. Corn only wants to be let 
alone by the frost to make a crop larger 
than the record by 300,000,000 bushels, and 
larger than last year’s by 800,000,000 
bushels. 


WHY THE STREET-RAILWAYS OF THE COUNTRY ARE 
FACING WHOLESALE BANKRUPTCY 


HE baker 
is getting 
eight cents 
for the old five- 


cent loaf of bread. 

The two -for-a- 

quarter collar now 

costs twenty cents 

straight. The old 

reliable one-dollar 

watch is $1.35, and 

Uncle Sam _ has 

set a guaranteed 
price of $2 a bushel on wheat, tho 
for many years prior to the war it 
sold for a dollar and even less. Yet 
the street-railway corporations of the 
country are complaining, the five-cent 
street carfare remains stationary, -with 
the result that the electric railway in- 
dustry has become “the sick man of 
American business.” Scores of com- 
panies declare, in a pamphlet issued 
by the electric railways of New York 
State, that the situation is desperate 
and that car lines throughout the 
country are heading toward bank- 
ruptcy unless they shall be permitted 
to raise their rate of fare to six 
cents. It is urged in justification for 
the advance that twenty-seven out of 
twenty-eight companies asking for six- 
cent fares in the empire state, tho 
carrying more passengers, are making 
less money than in 1912. Also that the 


prices for everything the companies 
have to purchase—coal, oil, repair 
parts, machinery, as well as labor— 
have advanced enormously since the 
outbreak of the war. Furthermore, 
that taxes in the same period have in- 
creased 124.7 per cent. 

The popular belief in the vast profits 
of the street-railway business dates 
back to the horse-car profits of the 
seventies. The application of electric 
power to car propulsion greatly reduced 
the cost of haulage and enabled far 
better service to be given. For many 
years electric railway promotion and 
construction went on throughout the 
country, creating a crop of millionaires 
and wholesale scandals in finance and 
politics. How is it, then, asks Charles 
Whiting Baker in the New York Times 
Magazine, that the electric railway, 
after an evolution of more than a 
quarter century, now appears to be a 
far less profitable business than the old 
horse-car lines which it superseded? 
He says: 


“The appearance is not deceitful. The 
modern electric railway is in many cities 
having a hard time to earn profits—not on 
watered stock, but on the actual cost of 
building and equipping the road. To 
earn eight per cent. on its cost is as. re- 
markable a financial achievement as it 
was for the old horse-car line to earn 
thirty or forty per cent. The reason for 
this is easy to see. The old horse-car 
lines cost a trifle to build, the track was 
merely a flat strip of iron on a wooden 
stringer. The cars were small affairs and 
so light that the horses would often pull 
them off the rails and draw them over 


the rough pavement to get around a 
blockade on the track. Further, the 
horse-car lines were nearly all built in 
the large cities and were short, often 
not more than two or three miles long. 
The capital necessary to build and equip 
such a railway was a mere trifle. Often 
more money was required to grease the 
franchise through the Aldermanic chan- 
nels than to build the road. 
“Obviously, if the cars earned profits, 
the capital invested was so small that 
even moderate returns would yield a large 
profit on the investment, and the horse- 
cars generally earned such. Distances 
were short, and, more important still, the 
traffic was then distributed throughout 
the day. In the horse-car era, a very 
small percentage of the ponulation lived 
far away from their place of daily work. 
“It was the electric railway that for 
the first time made it possible for the 
wage-worker to live in a distant suburb, 
and that fact—the concentration of the 
traffic into the morning and evening rush 
hours—is one reason why the electric rail- 
way of the present day finds it difficult to 
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WHILE THE COSTS OF SERVICE HAVE 
GONE UP, THE FARE HAS STOOD STILL 
AT A NICKEL 








earn a profit. There must be cars enough 
and operatives enough to carry people to 
and from, but these cars run with few 
passengers during a large part of the 
day.” 

Joseph K. Choate, representing an 
association of New York street-rail- 
ways, recently summarized the remark- 
able street-railway traffic situation by 
stating that the heavy cars and heavy 
track of the present day cost so much 
more to build and maintain than for- 
merly was the case that the companies 
must have larger revenue. His sum- 
marization raises the question whether 
the development of the electric street- 
railway has, after all, been along sound 
engineering and economic lines. 

It was the jitney bus epidemic, which 
began about three years ago, that first 
aroused a few progressive street-rail- 
way managers to the fact that the 
heavy large-capacity cars in the smaller 
cities -gave poor service to the public 
and were a losing proposition for the 





A CHEAP WAY TO GET SOUTH-AMERICAN TRADE 


companies. Many of these heavy cars 
weigh one thousand pounds and more 
per seated passenger. This means that 
when the cars are running with only 





THE SCRAP-HEAP IS FULL OF CARS NOT 
WORN OUT, BUT OUT OF FASHION 


a portion of the seats filled, as they are 
doing most of the day, the company is 
hauling a ton or more of weight for 
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every passenger it carries. The writer 
in the Times Magazine sees for the 
street-railway companies a possible way 
out of their predicament in the light- 
weight cars operated by one man which 
are now in service in many western 
and southern cities. Some of these cars 
weigh only three hundred pounds per 
each seated passenger, and are operated 
at a cost of less than two cents a car 
mile, or at least fifty per cent. less than 
the heavier cars operated by two men 
in the same locality. The advantage to 
the public.of these light one-man cars 
is that the operating cost is reduced se 
that the company can afford to run cars 
more frequently. Questioning the wis- 
dom of the six-cent fare, the Times ex- 
pert argues that “such an increase will 
automatically tend to reduce the num- 
ber of short-distance riders, while it 
will not affect at all the long-distance 
travelers who are a loss to the company 
instead of a profit.” 


IT PAYS TO SEND CATALOGS, INSTEAD OF SALESMEN, 


T is estimated that more than one- 
half the export trade conducted by 
this country is obtained or influ- 

enced by catalogs and that the cost of 
getting foreign business is consequent- 
ly very much less to American manu- 
facturers than to their European rivals, 
especially British, who have more uni- 
versally depended upon personal solici- 
tation. Next to this country, Germany, 
prior to the war, had been the greatest 
distributor of catalogs, notably in the 
race for Latin-American trade. As a 
result, the British Government, early 
in the war, had its consular agents 
all over the world gather together and 
send to London all the Teuton catalogs 
they could secure. These, together 
with American specimens, have been 
placed on exhibition in London for the 
future guidance of British manufac- 
turers and exporters. We read in The 
Americas, published by the National 
City Bank, that the collection includes 
thousands of different books covering 
nearly every line of industry and that 
American exporters must look to their 
laurels in this important matter of 
catalog salesmanship. 


“One of the greatest difficulties in get- 
ting up the catalog that will bring orders 
from South America is in obtaining the 
Spanish or Portuguese text, well written. 
It is hard enough to get good idiomatic 
Spanish translations; it is still harder to 
get ‘business Spanish’ written as it is used 
in South America. If a manufacturer 


can secure the right Spanish (or Portu- 
guese) text and is selling a product that 
offers opportunity for photographic illus- 
tration, he ought to catalog South Amer- 
ica. There is no part of the world where 
attractive trade literature has a better 
The Latin American welcomes a 


chance. 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


full description. He will take the time to 
read details. The particular advantages 
and merits of a machine or an article of 
goods may be fully set forth. Good il- 
lustration helps. A score of successful 
English, German, Argentine, Brazilian 
and American catalogs taken at random 
from among those received from South 
America show in all of them a lavish use 
of illustration.” 


Representatives of the National City 
Bank in their hundreds of calls on 
merchants in Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
have found that these merchants pay 
much more attention to catalogs than 
had been supposed. They also found 
that, either because American manu- 
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FROM A FOUR-LANGUAGE CATALOG 


American export-manufacturers are doing a 
thriving business in Latin America by means of 
catalogs that are oftentimes better business get- 
ters and, of course, are much cheaper than 
salesmen. ‘ 





facturers have been obtaining badly 
classified lists of South American mer- 
chants, or because some of them use 
little care in picking out merchants in 
their own or kindred lines, South 
Americans have lately been receiving 
large numbers of catalogs of goods 
entirely foreign to what they handle. 
Jewelers get hardware catalogs, and 
druggists find jewelry circulars in 
their mail. Instead of throwing them 
away, however, the South American 
merchants often keep these also for 
reference, but are curious to know why 
they are favored with the costly litera- 
ture that evokes no business. Never- 
theless: 


“Catalogs and booklets are sent out to 
South America without even being put 
into Spanish or Portuguese, and get busi- 
ness. One reason is that most Latin- 
American business men speak one or 
more foreign languages. French is al- 
most universal. Most men engaged in 
wholesale trade speak English....A 
common thing is the catalog printed in 
three or four different languages. When 
the book is large, and most of its pages 
are taken up with pictures of the goods 
described by single lines or short sen- 
tences, these legends take up so small a 
part of the pages as to make it entirely 
practicable to have them in English, Ger- 
man, French and Spanish. An enterpriz- 
ing New York house of optical goods 
which has a big trade in many foreign 
countries published till this year a large 
catalog with a considerable amount of 
text in English, French and Spanish. The 
text counted for so large an area in the 
book that it was found more economical 
to get out editions in each language. An 
added reason for one-language catalogs 
this year was the necessity of adding 
more languages.” 











THE GERMANS FROM THE 


ONGRESS in voting a $640,000,- manufacturing aircraft: the Curtiss 
000 appropriation to be spent by Aeroplane and Motor Corporation, the 
the Aircraft Production Board Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, 
has lifted aeroplane manufacturing of which General Goethals is the newly 
out of the infant industry class in this chosen head, the Standard Aeroplane 
country and given it an impetus that Company and the Sturtevant Aeroplane 
promises to rival the supremacy of the Company. The activities of these con- 
automobile. As yet, however, only four cerns are interesting in so far as they 
important companies are engaged in are likely to get the bulk of the first or- 


























































MAZDA Service—a systematic 
research for making lamps 
more economical 












THE MEANING OF MAZDA—MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laborator- 
is the trademark of a world-wide service to ies of the General Electric Company at Schen- 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to ectady. The mark MAZDA can appear only on 
collect and select scientific and practical infor- lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA 
mation concerning progress sal Govdleguemte Service. It is thus an assurance of lity. 
in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing This trademark is the property of the General 
and to distribute this information to the com- Electric Company. 
panies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
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SPEEDING UP OUR AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES TO SWEEP 





SKIES 


ders for the new government aircraft 
and in that upon them largely depends 
the success or failure of the United 
States as a determining factor in making 
the Allies supreme in the air. The Cur- 
tiss Company, states the Magazine of 
Wall Street, has constructed over three 
hundred different types of machines, in- 
cluding hydro-aeroplanes, bombing and 
scouting machines and flying boats. 
Work is now under way on three non- 
dirigibles for the United States gov- 
ernment, to cost $122,500, and the gov- 
ernment is reported to have taken an 
option on $35,000,000 of the Curtiss 
output for the next nine months. Be- 
sides this, the plants are now working 
on a $15,000,000 order for aeroplanes 
for the British government. In the 
past year, incidentally, our government 
has added sixty-five aeroplanes to its 
service, of which number this company 
furnished sixty. It is stated that the 
company has orders on hand and in 
prospect, including contracts with the 
Allies, which may eventually run as 
high as $60,000,000. — 

A different story is to be found in 
the career of the Wright-Martin con- 
cern which, through mismanagement, 
was not making any money until re- 
cently. Some months ago an order for 
four hundred and fifty motors was re- 
ceived from the French government, 
the price being $5,000 each, with a 
profit of $1,500. Based on an output 


“of one hundred motors a month, the 


profits from this source alone would 
approximate twelve times the seven per 
cent. dividend requirements on its $5,- 
000,000 preferred stock. This company 
has an order for five hundred and fifty 
motors, at $5,500 apiece, from our gov- 
ernment, on which a substantial profit 
is figured, exclusive of its share in the 
$640,000,000 appropriation. 


S the Aircraft Production Board 
has stated that every legitimate 
aircraft company will get a share 

of the government business, it would 
not surprise the Wall Street Magazine 
if a majority of some twenty other 
American aeroplane factories developed 
enormously during the next few years. 
Moreover, “if American manufacturers 
can produce aircraft to equal or sur- 
pass the machines now being made in 
Europe, important commercial devel- 
opments will follow when peace re- 
turns.” In this connection, we read 
that in England “a committee of one 
hundred and twenty-five experts is al- 
ready at work on the problem of aerial 
transportation after the war,” and that 
“routes for mails, freight and passen- 


(Continued on page 354) 
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A Mark of Motoring Distinction 


The Cadillac Landaulet 


HE landaulet has come into a new vogue through the Cadillac. 
Even in horse-drawn days it was a fine and dignified type of 


vehicle. 


But the old elements of ease and elegance are, of course, greatly 
enhanced in the Cadillac. 


In appearance, it is equally distinguished when the passenger com- 
partment is open or closed. 


In the latter case, inclement weather has no sting for the occupants. 


With the rear section lowered, it is in effect and in tact an open car. 


A motor smooth as velvet, yielding spring suspension, and wonder- 
fully restful upholstery, make a combination that is irresistible. 


The Cadillae Type-57 Chassis will be available with the 
following body styles: Standard Seven-Passenger Car, Four- 
Two-Passenger Roadster with Rumble 


Passenger Phaeton, 
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Seat, Four-Passenger Convertible Victoria, Five-Passenger 
Brougham, Four-Passenger Town Limousine and Town Lan- 
daulet, Seven-Passenger Limousine, Landaulet and Imperial 
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Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
Ship and operation of the Morgan Line, 


The 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: 


“The regularity of the sailings 
the frequency of the service, the 
expedition with which i 
shipments are handled, and the 
omptness in adjusting claims 
* damage and overcharge | 
were testified to by numerous 


shippers.” 


, In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- | 
pany, under the terms of the Panama Canal 





The “MORGAN §:LINE” 


OPERATES STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


New York and New Orleans—New York and Galveston 
FORMING A PART OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon 
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TAMMANY HALL 


the local Democratic organization of New York City, was mainly responsi- 
ble, through some of its members, for the grossest abuses of the natural- 
ization laws, which became so glaring that in 1835 a new party arose, which 
called itself the American Republican. “Subsequently it assumed the name of 
Native American, the parent of a secret fraternity, the members of which 
were pledged by oath not to reveal its real name. The popular designation of the 


yart Ss 
wii “KNOW- NOTHING” 


arose from the fact that its members replied to all inquiries concerning it with “I don’t 
know.’ This movement formed the chief subject of discussion in the House of Represen- 
tatives during the session of 1854-55, which was imaugurated with an attack on the party by 
Wm. S. Barry (Miss.) and replied to by Nathaniel P. Banks (Mass.). 

In view of the fact that our country is in a state of upheaval, this debate is timely and 
should be read by every thinking American. It is published in a neatly printed booklet, 
paper covered, to sell at $1. = _ 1 will mail 7 readers of this magazine, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN A. GRANT, 65 W. 36th Street, New York. 


__CUT OFF COUPON AND MAIL __ 


A. A. GRANT, 65 “West “36th Street, 


Herewith 25c. 
ISM” or “THE 
tatives between 


New York. 

in stamps (cash) for which please send, 
KNOW-NOTHING MOVEMENT,” 
Nathaniel P. Banks ( Mass.) 


postpaid, one copy of “NATIV- 
a debate in the House of Represen- 
and Wm. S. Barry (Miss.). 


Name 


Address 
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ger service have been planned, includ- 
ing direct lines to South Africa, India 
and other points in the Orient.” A 
transatlantic service has also been ar- 
ranged. 


“At the present time the British gov- 
ernment is getting about thirty thousand 
machines a year, and is keeping nine 
hundred and fifty-eight contractors busy. 
Last year, Great Britain spent $575,000,- 
000 for aeronautics, and is spending a 
billion dollars this year. The French are 
also spending large sums for their Nieu- 
ports and other warplanes, while the Ger- 
mans are competing with their redoubt- 
able Fokkers. The combined English and 
French output is now about 50,000 ma- 
chines a year....It is not uncommon 
for a warplane to develop two thousand 
or more horse-power, and during the past 
year the speed development has risen 
from fifty miles an hour to one hundred 
and thirty miles—the maximum rate of 
the swiftest European machines. 

“Now that our government has pro- 
vided a $640,000,00 initial appropriation 
for 22,625 aircraft, which will probably be 
increased to a billion or more as machines 
are needed, a vast field is opennig for air- 
craft manufacturing.... The cost of 
aeroplanes ranges from $5,000 to $30,000 
each, and it was stated in the discussion 
of the aircraft appropriation bill in the 
House of Representatives that some of 
the large European warplanes cost as 
much as $75,000 each. Aeroplane motors 
range from $3,000 to $5,000 each. When 
aeroplanes are ordered by the thousand 
these costs may perhaps be reduced, but 
in any event the.profits are likely to be 
large.” 


N an interview with Captain de la 

Grange, of the French Aviation 

Corps, issued by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Public Information, we read 
that America must put twenty-two 
thousand warplanes and forty-six thou- 
sand motors in France by December, 
1918, if the skies are to be cleared of 
German airmen. Also: 


“The Allies acquired and have kept the 
supremacy of the air, but they cannot de- 
velop their aviation to any higher point. 
The arrival next spring of a corps com- 
posed of 5,000 American aviators would 
assure the absolute supremacy of the Al- 
lied aviation; it would greatly hasten the 
final victory, and it would save millions 
of dollars and thousands of lives.” 


In the same vein, Brigadier-General 
George O. Squier, commander of the 
signal corps, is quoted in the Southern 
Lumberman as saying that “a compre- 
hensive program must include every- 
thing from a simple school machine to 
a flying dreadnought. New inventions 
are continually being tried out, new 
appliances and models must be installed 
in order to keep up with the times—or 
a little ahead of them. The German 
general staff—that mysterious body 


| working and thinking all the time 


somewhere between Berlin and Con- 

















stantinople—aren’t going to let things 
remain at a standstill over here, and 
we may be called upon to revise our 
whole system in order to wreck theirs. 
That is war, which is the most elastic 
thing in the world.” 


BANANA FLOUR TO HELP 
FORTIFY AMERICA AGAINST 
A BREAD FAMINE 


ITH the price of the daily loaf 

Wy advancing and with the world 

urging the American farmer 
to perform a series of miracles in food 
production, it is with considerable re- 
lief that we read of banana flour be- 
ing available in vast quantity and that 
it is nutritiously superior to ordinary 
wheat flour. To the average person 
the banana in nowise suggests the pos- 
sibility of a flour, with its soft, pulpy 
nature and perishable character, so 
radically different from the hard, en- 
during grain that must be ground be- 
tween millstones to prepare it for con- 
sumption. Yet the fact remains that 
science has found a way to make ba- 
nana flour, and this accomplishment is 
the stepping-stone to a great economic 
victory. 

Banana flour, or banana meal, is of 
course fairly common in the tropics, 
but has never been used extensively in 
northern latitudes. Nevertheless, we 
read in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, “if the day ever comes when the 
wheat and rye and corn crops do not 
yield sufficient bread, there are hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of potential 
banana land which will produce mani- 
fold as much banana flour to the acre 
as we get to-day of wheat flour from 
our wheat lands.” Here are some fig- 
ures that give the relative food values 
of the products concerned, and the ba- 
nana, particularly banana flour, shine 
by comparison: 

Carbohy- Mineral 


Water Fat drate Salts Proteid 
Banana fruit 75.3 0.6 22.0 0.8 1.3 
Banana flour 9.50 1.25 82.65 2.5 4.10 
Arrowroot.. 11.89 nil 87.58 0.53 Trace 
Apples ..0<+ 84.6 0.5 14.2 0.3 0.4 
Stand. wheat 
flour .... 10.54 1.61 75.36 0.5 11.99 
Entire wheat 
our .... 10.31 2.24 73.67 1.02 12.26 
Graham flour 8.61 2.44 74.58 1.72 12.65 
Gluten flour 9.9 0.66 5.01 0.22 84.09 


A bulletin issued by the Department 
of Agriculture explains what these 
figures mean. The protein compounds, 
containing nitrogen, are the only nutri- 
ents which can be used both to build 
tissue and to furnish energy in the 
body. The carbohydrates and fats are 
fuel and not building foods, while the 
mineral salts supply the material out 
of which the bones and teeth are made. 
With these facts in mind the foregoing 
table helps to make clear the conspicu- 
ous virtue of banana flour. Compared 
with cereal and starchy foods, it is 
much more easily digested; in fact, we 


A NEW WAR BREAD THAT’S NOT CAMOUFLAGE 
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UNIVERSAL 


Vacuum Bottles 


For indoors and outdoors—in the home, 
office, factory and school room and for 

picnics, motor trips, hunting or fishing 
excursions UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bot- 


tles are in order, 


IN THE OFFICE 


The modern business man keeps a 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Carafe on 
his desk, thus providing a cool 
drink of water at any time of the 


day. 






UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottle 
\ No. 591 Pint $3.25 
No. 592 Quart $5.50 
With Extra 
Drinking Cups 
nested in cover 
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UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum 
Carafe 2822 
$7.00 





IN THE FACTORY 

The UNIVERSAL Lunch 
with Vacuum Bottle brings 
the noonday meal fresh and appetizing 
with a hot cup of tea or coffee or an 
ice-cold glass of milk. 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 
Growing children need warm, nourish- 
ing food and for those who are com- 
pelled to eat luncheon away from home 
the UNIVERSAL School Lunch Set 
with Vacuum Bottle meets this need. 





Lunch Kit 
With Pint 4 
Vacuum Bottle 
No. 410 

$3.50 































UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum 
Lunch Box 
With Half-Pint 
Vacuum Bottle 

No. 3070 
$3.00 






IN THE HOML 


In the dining-room, nursery or boudoir 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles, Carafes, 
Food Jars, etc., make possible the serv- 
ing of hot or cold beverages, broths, 
soup and foods without the necessity of 
going to the ice-box or stove. 

IN THE OPEN 

_ On picnics and on hunting, fishing or motoring 
trip, UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles serve any 
beverage steaming hot or delightfully cool as your 
' fancy or the season requires. In fact no outing 
is complete without a UNIVERSAL Bottle. 


_ Nobody ever questions the quality of UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Specialties. Everybody knows that the 
‘UNIVERSAL Trade Mark is the mark of merit 
—the symbol of worth. Look for it whenever you 
have occasion to buy any vacuum vessel. 



































UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum 
Bottle 













» No. 70 ‘ 
, {UNIVERSAL} hg 
oo No. 72 Quart $3.50 





On sale at all good stores 


Write to Dept. No. 2003 for Free 
Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain 


Conn. 
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UNDERTHE TROPIC MOON 


Spaniards, English, Buccaneers —all have shared in 
creating the romantic atmosphere which surrounds lovely Porto Rico, 
fairest island of the Caribbean. Moss-grown fortresses, quaint old cathe- 
drals and graceful Moorish architecture are their legacy to this luxuriant 
tropical land, already perfect in its inspiring scenery and balmy climate. 


16-DAY CRUISE 


ALL 9 4 5 AND 
EXPENSES * UP 


A luxurious steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York 
to and around Porto Rico, stopping at principal ports and return. Big 
staunch vessels of over 10,000 tons, especially fitted for the tropics, sup- 
ply every comfort and convenience. All necessary expenses of the voy- 
age included in the fare. A sailing every Sunday at noon. Write for 
illustrated booklet, “Through Tropic Seas.” Address: 


M. SECKENDORF, General Passenger Agent 


PORTO: RICO LINE, newo°York 
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| Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


| Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in« 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
Hotel Powhatan practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 
for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
WAS H I N GTO N D C. | Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. : 
9 © 


Pennsylvania Ave.,H & Eighteenth Sts., N. W. ” neem 
You Can Be So Well 


















Do you know, ill 
health orchronic ailments, 
in nineoutof ten cases. are due 
to improper food, poor circu- 
lation, insufficient exercise, 
incorrect breathing and in 
correct poise, 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your ailments 
vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily; Ll have done 
it foreighty thousand women. 


Without Drugs 


T will -— you letters of en- 
a t fro teat 





nt from 8 
cians and tell you how [ would 
treat you. 

Physicians endorse my work— 
their wives aud daughters are 
~~ pupils 














ont let writing a letter stand 
Overlooking theWhite House, offers every comfort between you and good health, ani- 
and luxury, alsoasuperior service. European Plan mation,correct weightand a marie 
figure. rite me now—today— 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up While this subject is uppermost. It you will tell me in confidence 

Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up your height, weight, and your ailments, I will tell you if I can 

Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map elp you 
E. C. OWEN, Manager Susanna: Cocroft 














Dept. 6 624 Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 








read, it will not irritate even the sensi- 
tive stomach of a typhoid convalescent. 
In fact, we are told by W. L. Rathbun, 
of the United Fruit Company, who has. 
been assisting the Department of Agri- 
culture in its investigations into banana 
flour manufacture, that a good many 
hospitals are employing it regularly in 
the feeding of convalescents. He goes 
on to say, in the New York Sun: 


“In this country banana flour has as 
yet only a very limited market, and this 
mainly because but little has been done 
to push the business, the idea being to 
wait until the public realized the urgent 
need of a new foodstuff. The time has 
manifestly come now. ... For its manu- 
facture, the necessary plants can be es- 
tablished at any of our seaports to which 
banana steamships now run, and the 
equipment is in nowise more compli- 
cated than that of the regular wheat 
flour mill. The underlying problem is 
one of drying the fruit, and with the 
bananas dessicated to the desired de- 
gree the remaining operations are much 
akin to those of the ordinary flour mill. 

“Qf course it was not enough to per- 
fect the drying apparatus; we had to 
evolve a thoroly satisfactory peeling 
machine. This was no easy matter be- 
cause of the different ‘sizes and shapes 
of the bananas, and it was necessary that 
we should be able to take care of all 
sorts of fruit. To-day we have a me- 
chanical peeler that works rapidly and 
surely.” 


OUR years ago the banana acre- 
2 age in the tropics amounted to 

520,000 and this has since been 
greatly augmented. What this means 
in the way of productiveness is dis- 
closed in the statement that 400 trees 
to the acre can be grown success- 
fully, and each tree produces one 
bunch, consisting, on an average, of 
150 bananas. Even with the acreage 
of three years ago, it was possible to 
harvest 208,000,000 bunches, we read, 
tho difficulties of ocean transportation 
prevented half of the harvest from 
reaching a foreign market. With 
proper facilities at Caribbean seaports, 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that it should be entirely fea- 
sible to manufacture into flour an enor- 
mous quantity of bananas that are 
ordinarily too ripe or otherwise unfit 
for shipment to the United States. 


For the first time in its history, Porto 
Rico had an output of more than 500,000 
tons of sugar for the season just closed, a 
gain of 19,292 tons over the output in 
1915-16, which was 483,097 tons. 

Prospects for the next harvest indicate 
a,crop equal to, if not in excess of, the 
recent one. Forty-eight centrals were in 
operation during the season, of which 24 
are American-owned. Ten are owned by 
Spaniards and Americans, 1 is of German 
ownership, 2 Spanish, 2 French, and 1 
Belgian. 


Ten years ago the Bell Telephone System 
owned or was connected with about two 
million stations. To-day it has a total of 
over ten million owned and connected sta- 
tions, and has a gross revenue of $264,- 
575,000. ; 
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“But you cannot!” she cried. 
“Can’t 1?”—this with a smile. “I'll 


keep quiet for a while. I'll be all right | 


in a week.” 

“You could go home?” she suggested. 

“I have no home,” the Bad Man said. 

“Mother?” 

“ ” 

“Sister ?” 

“Sestritska,” said he, and his dark eyes 
smiled into hers. 

Poor little sentimental Olga. ... She 
thought how romantic this meeting was. 
Once she had read something similar in 
a book. This was the real thing. The 
Bad Man looked so reckless. He looked 
the part of a warrior. Ivan was always 
chic and clean. She spoke happily with 
the Bad Man, and he found her very 
sweet. When he rode off he promised 
to come back each day to have his arm 
dressed. 

This was romance. 


OR ten days the Bad Man rode up 

to the Lazaret where Sestra Olga 

worked. He used to stay for several 
hours each day and flirt outrageously. 
Then he got seriously in love, and used 
to tell Olitchka so. Ivan heard of this, 
of course. Sometimes he saw the couple 
for himself. For his part, he made love 
to the Other Woman out of chagrin and 
an I’ll-show-you-that-I-don’t-care-feeling. 
And Olitchka saw this—and treated the 
Bad Man more and more affectionately 
when he came, especially when Ivan was 
there as well. By the time the arm was 
better she had become engaged to the 
Bad Man, and she wore his plain gold 
ring upon her right hand. 

The result of this was that the Bad 
Man became quite good again. He was 
not so very bad, you must know, but he 
had been a little wild. There had been 
drunken orgies in the past, and women 
of no reputation, and deeds that broke 
the Ten Commandments one by one. He 
had not been very bad since war broke 
out. If brave deeds could sponge off all 
the eyil writing on the slate—then he 
had naught to fear. He had been brave 
a dozen times for each great weakness 
he had had. The senior officers knew 
what he was worth. They promised great 
rewards when the right time came along. 

Olitchka’s lover rode often to see her. 
The winter months went by. 


NE early morning in spring they 
brought the Man Who Had Been 
Bad to the Lazaret, at his request. 
They dressed his wounds when Olga 
wasn’t there. The Other Woman—bless 
her!—kept her from the dressing-room. 
The fine dark eyes were gone. He would 
never see again. The strong bold face 
was much disfigured. He was conscious, 
and he realized all that it would mean. 
. A month’s hero-worship—a month 
when folks would speak of his great 
bravery and noble sacrifice—and then a 
life-time of pity—and a shuddering dis- 
gust folks could not hide. He would 
not see, but he would know. 

All except his Olitchl..—his dear little 
sweetheart, Olga. He would never see 
her face again, but there was her voice 
—he would listen to the music of her 
words. She would guide his footsteps 
when he walked. She would tell him of 
the things she saw—of the colors and 
the changing lights and of all the beauties 
of the fields and woods. And he would 
see them in his mind. She would always 
be the same to him—the same lovely 
Olga. Time would leave her unchanged. 
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Solves servant scarcity 


In the days of old fashioned beat-and-sweep cleaning, woman wore 
herself out and a host of servants was necessary. Today the ARCO 
WAND does the cleaning in less than half the time and with no 
strength-sapping labor—and it takes the place of servants. 


ARCO WAND cleaning is more thorough 


than the broom and duster way and 
there is no wear on carpets, rugs, up- 
pov Winn qumuamem  nolstery, curtains, mattresses, etc. 


The ARCO WAND cleans without 

VACUUM CLEANER dust and pipes the dirt away 
through the central iron suction 
pipe in the house to the sealed 

dust bucket in the basement. Easily put in new or old residences, hotels, 


clubs, churches, schools, etc. The electric machine costs about a penny 
a day to operate, also made for gasoline engine power. 


Buy now on easy payment plan 


Dealers will be glad to figure with you for installing an ARCO WAND 
in your home on easy payments. Get estimate for your house. 


Arco Wand catalogs sent free 1 
Write for copy of catalog—full of illustrations and _ in 
information about the ARCO WAND machine and — 
how it will solve the problem of the present scarcity 


of servants. Machine is set in basement 

or side room. A suction 

Write to $16-622 pipe runs to each floor. 
plyarittat AMERIGANRADIATOR(OMPANY s..c282% ave. REO Yadecn 
Cleaners, hose and tools 


Sitio of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN, ee [ laa a 





























E OFFER liberal commissions and rebates 

to canvassing agents. Current Opinion 

Good Money subscribers are always among the best people of 
the community, and we want agents who know 


for how to meet and interest this class of readers. 
Write for full particulars to 


Good Agents CURRENT OPINION 


63 WEST 36th STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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T is just as important that your 
will be executed by an experi- 
enced and responsible executor 

as that its meaning should be clear 

and its legality unquestioned.” 


Ask your lawyer to write this Company 
into your will as executor and trustee, and 
thus assure experienced and responsible 
management of your estate, and the safety 
of your heirs’ interests. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $330,000,000 


Astor Trust Office 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Downtown Office 


16 Wall St. 
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cs STROMBERG-EQUIPPED a 


STOCK SEVEN-PASSENGER CHALMERS 


March 26th, noon, a Stromberg-equipped stock Chalmers seven-passenger tour- 

ing car—complete with standard body, top and full equipment—carrying four 

passengers, was started on a 24-hour run through the heart of Chicago’s busiest 
traffic. 586.8 miles were traversed—-with a perfect score. Every mile—all stops, 
all starts were made ou high gear and high gear alone. 


THE MOTOR WAS IN OPERATION EVERY SECOND OF THE TIME 


in the ‘‘thickest’’ of Chicago’s most crowded streets—criss-crossing the loop. Weather 
conditions were detrimental—cold, snowy, windy. Still the engine never faltered— 
never failed to respond instantly. Never was there a greater display of flexibility 
—of dependability. And with this splendid efficiency, there was a substantial 
saving of fuel-—an average of 14 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
Write at once for free circular matter—and money-saving facts. State 
name, model and year of your car. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
Dept. 1140, 64 E. 25th St. 


New STROMBERG Does it! 





report regarding patentability. Special assist- 
ance given our clients in selling patents. 
Write f i 

Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est.21 Years 5097thSt.,Washington,D.C. , 
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Inventions Wanted! 


Manufacturers constantly writing us 
for patentee List of inventions actually od _ for Men 1:5 i] 
requested and book *‘How to Obtain a Pat- —— - & Women Pair 
ent’? sent free. Send rough sketch for free ET” jacana 


Delightfully warm,good look- 
ing, serviceable; not the 

ordinary make. For every 
outdoor occasion, Made of high-grade 
Scotch wool close knitted, leather bound 
wrist, clasp, fastener. Handsome shade of 


or details of interest to every inventor. 
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ventions,” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Pat- W.C. LEONARD & CO. 721 Main St. Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


ent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 
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He would always see her as he had seen 
her last—in the prime of early woman- 
hood, in the full flush of her beauty. 
| In the afternoon she came to him 
where he lay. The smell of chemicals 
in the room was sickly. She shuddered 
| a little as she knelt by his side. She 
| feared to kiss him, but he groped for 
| her hand and put it to his pale lips. 
Somehow, she could not speak. She did 
not know what she could say., Her face 
was frightened. 


**COO here is Olitchka,” said the Man 

Who Had Been Bad. 

Her silence did not grieve him. He 
put it down to her great sorrow on his 
behalf. But he hungered for some words 
of love. It was unfair that she should 
be bound to him now that his life was 
wrecked. He would give her her free- 
dom—he would offer her it—and she 
would. refuse. Then would come his 
moment of great joy. 

“Olitchka, Dushka,” he said. “You 
know? ... I will never see again—never 
see you—never see anybody or anything. 
I am rich, dear, so that the giving-up 
of work will not make me poor. But 
I must free you from your promise. You 
are so young, so beautiful, dear, that I 
must not chain you to my side. You 
understand? ... You must give me up. 
You must forget.” 

Still she could not speak. 

“I want you to,” he said wearily. A 
great hopelessness had come to him. He 
seemed to know, but he talked on a little 
rapidly. “I want you to. I would not 
have you bound to me.’ You must enjoy 
life. You must—” he broke off. He 
caressed her hand, stroking the fingers 
and feeling the softness of her palm and 
wrist. 

“T—T—” she began. 











Use FRUIT-VIGOR fiat. Snohave Stor 


wants to get away from the misery—and great harm — of 
physic, pills, oils, mineral wat internal baths and 
enemas. Write for FREE BOO ° j t 

7. Jou Sar; 4 for $3.50, We GUARANTEE FRUIT-VIGOR. 

ES YOU DOLLAF : a jar. ‘or $3.50. I - 5 
So BO ae STEWART FOOD COMPANY, 628 Security Bldg., CHICAGO 





| “Don’t pity me!” he cried. He tried to 
raise himself up, but he was too weak. 
“T don’t want pity. You must forget— 
do you understand? —forget.... It is 
for the best. You understand that?” 
“Yes,” she whispered. 
It was the end of everything for him. 
“Go, dear. Go now,” he said, and he 
| kissed her hand again. 
“l’m—oh! I’m sorry—sorry...” she 
| said. 
Then she went away. 


LITCHKA returned to Moscow. 

She had had enough of war. I 

saw her before she went. She 
was a little ‘sorry for herself. Also a 
little sorry for the Man Who Had Been 
Bad. 

“Such beautiful eyes, too,” she sighed. 
“And now he will never see again. You 
know that?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“But he is rich. He doesn’t need to 
work. He told me so. He is very 
fortunate.” 

She played her balalaika en route and 
sang little folk-songs in the military 
train. There were other sisters and 
officers in the train. There were other 
sisters and officers in the wagon. They 
were going home on leave. All were in 
very high spirits. 

At night when she lay down to sleep 
she thought a thousand -thoughts. The 
war—the Moscow parks—the battle 
sounds—-her peaceful little room at home 
—the merry meetings that were soon to 
be—the ... It had been such a sad ro- 
mance. Not many girls had real romance 
| like that. 

Sleepy little Olitchka smiled a slow 
| smile. 
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FICTION 


A CHANGE oF Arr. By Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould. Story of a rich woman who de- 


cides to distribute her fortune among her , 


friends while still living, instead of wait- 
ing until she dies. $1.25. Scribner. 
3ROUGHT Forwarp. By R. B. Cunninghame 


Graham. Stories of South America. $1.35. 
Stokes. 
Catvary ALLEY. By Alice Hegan Rice. Story 


of the trials and triumphs of Nance Malloy 
by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
Lage Patch.” $1.35. Century. 

Fanny Hersetr. By Edna Ferber. Portrays 
a Jewish girl in the maelstrom of American 
business life. $1.40. Stokes. 

His Last Bow. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
A new Sherlock Holmes book. $1.35. 
Doran. 


In Happy Vatiey. By John Fox, Jr. Tale 
of Kentucky mountaineers. $1.35. Scribner. 

Lonc Live THE Kinc. By Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart. Romance woven about a boy 
king whose ideal was Abraham Lincoln. 
$1.50. Houghton Mifflin. 

ScanpaL, By Cosmo Hamilton. Story of a 
spoiled girl and of her conflict with the 
conventions. $1.50. Little, Brown. 


TuHeE-DEseERTER. By Richard Harding Davis. 
With int. by John T. McCutcheon. This 
posthumous story tells of an American boy 
with a fighting record in the English army 
who wanted to “quit” but who was per- 
suaded to return to the field of battle. 
$o.50. Scribner. 

Tue Heart’s Kincpom. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess. Story of the unrest that America 
is experiencing in its relation to the war. 
$1.35. Reilly & Britton. 

Tue Cominc. By J. C. Snaith. Novel in 
which the hero suggests a reincarnation 
of the Christ spirit, come to bring peace 
to a war-swept world. $1.50. Appleton. 

Tue Dwetiinec Piace oF Licut. By Winston 
Churchill. Tells of a child of the tene- 
ments who enters industrial life and ulti- 
mately finds peace and comfort in a coun- 
try village. A story of America to-day. 
$1.60. Macmillan. 

Tue Wanperers. By Mary Johnston. Nine- 
teen short stories bound together by a 
common theme. A picture, partly imagi- 
nary, partly historical, of the changing re- 
lations of men and women through the 
ages. $1.75. Houghton Mifflin. 


A Philosopher’s Matches. 


In the days of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
says The Youth’s Companion, matches were 
not sold loose in boxes, but were made up in 
‘cards,” as they were called, of a dozen or 
so, connected by a common wooden base, 
from which they were broken off as necessity 
required. 

Emerson, as the story goes, used to place 
a fresh card of matches on a table by his 
bedside every night, together with a candle 
and some writing materials, in order that he 
might jot down at once any valuable thought 
that came into his mind during the night 
watches. 

One night he wakened with a particularly 
brilliant idea and bethought himself at once 
of his canny preparations for such emer- 
gencies. Reaching out, he grasped his card 
of matches, broke off the outer one and 
struck it sharply on the under side of the 
table. It failed to ignite. Swiftly he struck 
the next and the next, but with the same re- 
sult. 

Even so great a philosopher be gan to grow 
a little annoyed. Sitting up in bed, with 
grim determination he broke ott one match 
after another until the card was gone. Not 
one gave the faintest spark. 

3y that time the idea was gone, too, and 
so his only recourse was to lay himself down 
again to ponder over a new problem, to wit: 

“Why wouldn’t those matches light ? 

Whatever his solution was, however, it 
probably had to be revised the next morn- 
ing, when he was wakened by a startled out- 
cry from his wife. 

“Oh, what can have happened to my best 
tortoise-shell comb?” she said. “TI left it on 
the table at the head of the bed last night, 
and this morning it’s in fragments!” 
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It Gave Service—It Made Military History—Jt Was There 


TODAY, the smooth-bore, muzzle-loading brass cannon has 


about as much standing as a one-cylinder automobile 


Once, too, longhand was the 
approved method of corre- 
spondence. Then came short- 
hand, and within recent years 
the still better system of 
The Dictaphone. 


A system by which the cor- 
respondence is handled much 
more conveniently, much more 
economically, and with 
greater expedition than in any 
other way. 


A service which keeps 
The Dictaphone System at 


TAE 








Stores inthe Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


all times at top-notch 
efficiency. 

Callus up and get the names 
of some Dictaphone users in 
your neighborhood. Get the 
real inside facts. 

If you can’t take time to go 
visiting,call up The Dictaphone 
expert nearest to you. He'll 
tell you the whole story in 
fifteen minutes. You will be- 
lieve him, too, for his facts 
shoot straight. 

If you don't find his name in 
the telephone book write to 


DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTERED 


Department 103-K, Woolworth Building, New York 


Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and in foreign countries 


nt was dictated to The Dictaphone 

















Perforated 
upon Pages 


Each hase Separate 


—tear out when attended to 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


ach memo a Perfo rate ed cou n, hi “4 
— out. Live not» niv 4 an bint 3 Pony a 
iverything re: andy for instant re: fe — nee. ys pocket in cover. 
With each Reminder Js an extra filler 

n. Ab, x Tin. 


Tlandsome Black Leather - $1.00 25 
India ¢ calf or Seal G = ne Dowhide 4-60 1.75 
nuine Seal or Moroe 2.0 2.50 


lies’ Shopping Reminder, 2 in. x 394 in., 
with pencil and extra : fia! $1. ose 


Extra Fillers 


Size B, 3 in. x : in. (4 coupons tothe page) 70c per doz. 
Size A, 34% in. x7 fa. (6 coupons tothe page) 90c per qos. 
Size L, 2% in. x 334 3 coupons to the p: age) 60c per 
me im gol -on e Orso St 
If not at your stationer’s, or-_. ...m us. Rhationeen write, 





Robinson Mfg.Co., %6Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 





poh FROM 
25 to $75 
ey 


TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 
rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. 
E ficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send ‘today for descriptive catalogue. 


American Writia: Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


























When the Doctor 
comes,he will 
appreciate it 
if 
there is a 


FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOUSE 
Taylor /nstrument Companies 


a Ty t Taylor Thernwanet « Every 
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BUY DIAMONDS DIRECT 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 41 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However, a large business is done direct 
by mail with customers at importing prices! Here 
are several diamond offers—direct to you by mail— 
which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 





| carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat 
diamond is of fine bril- 





liancy and perfectly cut. . 
Mounted in Tiffany style, Ladies’ Diamond 
14k. solid gold setting. : 

Money refunded if your Ring, $205. 00 
a. ‘as ss This ring is made of all 
price direct to 95 platinum, richly carved 
YOU. ceccccsevcees $ and pierced in the new 
lace work effect. Set with 
perfectly cut, blue-white 
diamond. 


A few weights <nd prices 
of other diamond rings: 





GER. cc ccccces $ 19.00 

ere 32.00 

err 43.00 

% carat, $65.00 6 GH. oc ceces 139.00 
This % carat diamond te 2 earats.......... 189.00 
5 ox 14k. solid 3 Carats.......... 512.00 


gold setting. Money re- 


funded if your jeweler Money refunded if these 


can duplicate it for Gamonds can be pur- 
less than $85. Our $65 chased elsewhere for less 
DICE. .cccccccece than one-third more. 


We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston, 

If desired rings will be 
sent to your Bank or any 
Express Co., with privi- 
lege of examination. Our 
diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time 
goes with every purchase, 


WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR THIS te 
















DIAMONDS 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds, This book, 
showing. weights, 
sizes and prices ($10 
to $10,000) is con- ty. copy 
sidered an author- ~. . to-day, 
ity. A copy will be 
mailed to you FREE on receipt 
of your name and address. 


JASON WEILER & SONS 
339 Washington Sireet Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 











COMPLETE ORATIONS, ESSAYS, AND DEBATES — $3.00 


Ten-minute original addresses, debates and essays on any subject 
prepared on special order. Prices of longer addresses, lectures, etc., 
sent on request. Send full instructions with order. Five-minute 
addresses one dollar. 


National Literary Bureau, 485 F Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Enduring Xmas Gift 





Sent on 
Every woman wants a 
Free Trial Piedmont for a Christmas 


- The grandest gift for the money, New low 





rices. Your choice of 90 designs and styles of | ny 

‘famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests sent anywhere Pe wid 
on 16 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. | prone 
A Piedmont pays for itself in what it saves. First Pre . id. 
cost only cost. Protects furs, woolens and plumes i 
Srom moths, mice, dust and damp, Needed in 
every home, Lasts for generations. Finest Xmas, birthday or 
wedding gift at great saving. Write today for our great Xmas 
catalog with reduced prices—all postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 00., Dept. 98, Statesville, N.C. 














-* Shear Nonsense =: 


No Milk at the Front. 


An English militant crusader strolled into 
a barn when a young man was milking a 
cow. “How is it that you are not at the 
front, young man?” “Because, ma’am,” an- 
swered the milker,. “there ain’t no milk at 
that end.” 











“Remember Samson.” 


The following sign is nailed to one of 
the slender posts supporting the porch roof 
of a country store in a hamlet of the Far 
West: “Don’t hitch your bronchos to the 
pillars of this temple. Remember Samson.” 


Specially Endowed. 


“Some un sick at yo’ house, Mis’ Carter?” 
inquired Lila. “Ah seed the doctah’s kyar 
eroun dar yestidy.” ” 

“It was for my brother, Lila.” 
“Sho! What’s he done got de matter of 
m ?” 

“Nobody seems to know what the disease 
is. He can eat an’ sleep as well as ever; he 
stays out all day long on the veranda in the 
sun and seems as well as any one, but he 
can’t do any work at all.” 

“He cain’t—yo’ says he cain’t work?” 

“Not a stroke.” 

“Law, Miss Carter, dat ain’t no disease 
what yo’ broth’ got. Dat’s a gif !”—Every- 
body’s. 

Preparing for a Harvest. 


As the oats in her hat nodded and trem- 
bled they persistently tickled the ear of the 
man seated next to her. He stood it in 
silence for some time, then he ostentatiously 
took a huge pocket-knife out of his pocket 
and began to sharpen it on the sole of his 
boot. 

“Whatever are you g-going to d-d-do?” 
cried the girl. ‘ 

“Oh, don’t you worry, Miss!” said the 
man, testing the edge of the blade on his 
thumb. “But the next time as them oats 
gets in my ear there’s going to be a har- 
vest.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


His Place. 


A revival meeting was in progress in a 











6% Investment 
Secured By Productive 
Farm Lands 





Security comprises several thou- 
sand acres of rich producing land 
in prosperous section, where diver- 
sified farming and stock-raising are 
particularly profitable. Value of 
property over twice amount of loan. 
Net annual income over five times 
interest charges. Experienced man- 
agement. $500 Bonds, maturing in 
3 to 10 years. 


Write for Circular No. 981T 
Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 

10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 



































i Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 
Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en- 


tirely satisfiéd may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 





Southern town, says Harper’s Magazine, | 


and Sister Smith was called upon for testi- 
mony. Being meek and humble, she said: 

“I do not feel as tho I should stand 
here and give testimony. I have been a 
transgressor for a good many years and 
have only recently seen the light. I believe 
that my place is in a dark corner behind 
the door.” 

Brother Jones was next called upon for 
his testimony and, following the example 
set by Sister Smith, he said: 

“I, too, have been a sinner for more than 
forty years, and I do not think it would be 
fitting for me to stand before this assembly 
as a model. I think my place is behind the 
door, in a dark corner, with Sister Smith.” 


A Case of Mistaken Identity. 


Soldiers have to do their .own mending, 
and the thoughtful War Office supplies them 
with outfits for that purpose. 

On the occasion of a recent kit inspec- 
tion, says the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the recruits stood lined 
up ready for the officer, and the officer had 
his bad temper all complete. He marched 
up and down the line, grimly eyeing each 
man’s bundle of needles and soft soap, and 
then he singled out Private MacTootle as 
the man who was to receive his attentions. 

“Tooth-brush?” he roared. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Razor ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Hold-all ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Hm! You’re all right, apparently,” 
growled the _ officer. Then he barked, 
“Housewife ?” 

“Oh, very well, thank you,” said the re- 
cruit, amiably; “how’s yours?” 


measure directions and a whole lot of other infor- 
mation about custom tanning of hides and skins 
with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug making; 
taxidermy and head mounting; also prices of 
fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 














Rochester, N. Y. 


























Ph ilacelph 

‘Walnut at 13% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath,$2.50 
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